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Over the Last Three Years 
We've Had... 


And Our Ups... 


1987 
#2 Total Full-Run #1 Full-Run Advertising #1 Full-Run Advertising 


Advertising #1 Classified Advertising #1 Classified Advertising 
#1 Retail Advertising 


Notice a trend? 

As one of the nation’s leading newspapers in some key advertising categories, 
we're elated. But not as elated as many advertisers, whose faith in The Register 
continues to pay off handsomely . . . and justify even more confidence. 


ee The leading medium in Southern THE ORANGEMCOUNTY 
(og California’s richest market continues to Re ster 
fe prove the axiom: Success begets success. 


S es Source: LNA/Media Records, year-end rankings Represented nationally by CWO&O 





Greater Chicago Newspapers 


Entering over 200,000 households 
in Lake, Kane, Will, DuPage, 
Kendall and Grundy counties-- 
the Western suburbs' 

"Money Market" 


Now's the time for your 
company to reach Chicago's 
"Affluent Outer Loop" 
through 
Greater Chicago Newspapers 
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BEACON-NEWS - HERALD-NEWS - COURIER-NEWS + SOUTH WEST NEWSSUN + NEWSSUN + DAILY JOURNAL 
Aurora, IL Joliet, IL Elgin, IL Libertyville, IL Waukegan, IL Wheaton, IL 











Represented Nationally by: 
(708) 888-7790 SAWYER-FERGUSON-WALKER Co., Inc. FAX(708) 888-7714 





makes color irresistible 


Advertisers and their agencies want color 
that jumps off the page and demands to be noticed. 


And that’s just what they get with Kruger newsprint. 


We've developed papermaking technology that 
can dramatically improve your color reproduction 


and registration. 

For samples and specifications, contact a Kruger ruger 

sales representative or our New York Sales Office: : ; 
489 — 5th Ave. New York, NY 10017 We're making news in 


(212) 697-9700 newsprint technology. 





When it comes to 
innovative technology, 
we're proud to be 
in the dark. 


The St. Petersburg Times was selected as 
the first newspaper in the world to field 
test the Associated Press electronic dark- 
room. An honor we don’t take lightly. 
The electronic darkroom stores 
photographs sent by satellite or through 
telephone circuits. From there, images 
can be sorted by subject or viewed as a 
group. Selected photographs can be 
cropped, sized, toned or color corrected 
before being printed. 

The end result is more than clear. The 
electronic darkroom improves quality, 
saves time and money, and moves us 
closer to total electronic pagination. 

At the Times, leading the way has always 
seemed the best way. And if there’s an 
opportunity to improve our paper, we'll 
shoot for it. Let our competition wait and 
see what develops. 


St Petersburg Cimes 


Tampa Bay’s Largest Newspaper 
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MARCH 
3-5—Great Lakes/Midstates Newspaper Production Conference, Windsor 
Hilton, Windsor, Ontario, Canada. 
4-7—Inland Press Association's Annual Key Executive Conference, Innis- 
brook Resort, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 
5-7—Inter American Press Association, Managua, Nicaragua, Inter-Conti- 
nental Hotel. 
5-9—Newspapers in Education Week. 
7-11—Association of Free Community Papers, Mid-Winter Conference, 
Ritz Carlton, Rancho Mirage, Calif. 
8-11—SNPA and SNPA Foundation Leadership, Mid-Winter Meeting, Key 
Largo, Fla. 
14-16—NENA Winter Convention, Westin Hotel, Boston. 
14-17—National Newspaper Association, Annual Government Affairs Con- 
ference, Hyatt Regency, Washington, D.C. 
16-18—Foundation for American Communications, Environmental Issues in 
California: Setting the Nation's Agenda, Alsilomar Conference Cen- 
ter, Pacific Grove, Calif. 
16-18—National Conference on Advanced Investigative Methods for Jour- 
nalists, Sponsored by Indiana University School of Journalism—tndi- 
anapolis, IU National Institute for Advanced Reporting, and National 
Investigative Reporters and Editors, University Place Conference 
Center and Hotel, Indianapolis. 
18-20—SNPA Newspaper Operations Conference and Trade Show, Hyatt 
Westshore Hotel, Tampa. 
19-21—American Association of independent News Distributors, Spring 
Conference and Seminar, Mayflower Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
23-25—Society of Professional Journalists, Regional Convention, New 
Haven Park Plaza and Yale University. 
28-30—America East Operations Conference, Hershey Lodge & Convention 
Center, Hershey, Pa. 
APRIL 
3-6—American Society of Newspaper Editors, Convention, J.W. Marriott 
Hotel, Washington, D.C. 
4-6—Suburban Newspapers of America, Advertising Conference, Shera- 
ton Centre, Toronto. 


Seminars/Workshops/Clinics 


MARCH 
2-3—Colorado State University Seminar for Colorado Newspaper Report- 
ers on Political and Local Government, sponsored by the Gannett 
Foundation, Fort Collins, Col., Contact Prof. Garrett Ray for reserva- 
tions, 303-491-5132. 
4-6—ANPA/INFE Budgeting and Planning Seminar, Anaheim, Calif. 
4-7—SNPA Seminar, Improving Newspaper Writing, Lexington, Ky. 
4-9—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, Power Reporting, St. Peters- 
burg. 
4-10—American Press Institute, Classified Advertising Managers, Reston, 
Va. 
9—PNPA Foundation, Press Center Seminar, In-Depth Reporting, Har- 
risburg. 
11-14—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Improving Customer Service, Myrtle 
Beach, S.C. 
11-16—American Press Institute, Developing Management Skills, Reston, 


18-21—SNPA Foundation Seminar, Basic Computer Graphics, Pensacola, 
Fla. 

18-23—The Poynter Institute for Media Studies, News & Informational 
Graphics, St. Petersburg. 

21-22—NENA Workshop, Display Advertising Sales, Marriott Hotel, Pea- 
body, Mass. 

22-23—Iinland Press Foundation/Association, Classified Advertising Semi- 
nar, Indianapolis. 

23-25—Mid America Press Institute, Pagination and the New Technology, 
Clarion Hotel, St. Louis. 

28—NENA Workshop, Labor and Employment Law, Marriott Hotei, West- 

borough, Mass. 

30-31—Colorado State University Seminar for Colorado Newspaper Writers 
on Special Projects and Feature Reporting, Sponsored by the Gan- 
nett Foundation, Fort Collins, Colo. 
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Time after time, Reuters is in the 
right place, at the right time, sending back 
the pictures that matter: the crumbling 
Berlin Wall, the Romanian revolution, 
the Panamanian invasion and more. 

Reuters is always there because we're 
practically everywhere, with more than 
1,200 photographers, cameramen and 
reporters in 120 bureaus all over the 
globe. 

Reuters is where you want us to be 
when it comes to the service you need, 
too. 

All our news pictures are shot in 
color. And when you need individual 
service, our Washington pictures desk 
can communicate with Reuter bureaus 
everywhere. So you can have instant 
access to information, additional 
photos—even have pictures shot on 
demand. 

We also offer a fast and reliable desk- 
top editing terminal: The Reuter News 
Pictures Terminal. 

Call (202) 898-8410 for information. 
And subscribe to the news pictures ser- 
vice that can make a world of difference. 


The First Name In News. 
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A tax on information 


Almost two hundred years ago in 1791, the 13 original states added 
the Bill of Rights, including the First Amendment, to the Constitu- 
tion, guaranteeing a free press so the people of this fledgling nation 
could enjoy the widest latitude in their need for information. 

Three years later in 1794, Congress established the Post Office 
Department to provide the widest and fastest dissemination of in- 
formation at the lowest cost. 

Now we have the spectacle of state legislators, in their frenzy to 
find new tax revenues, reaching out to put a tax on the dissemination 
of information. It is a tax on reading and is contrary to the historic 
freedom of information this nation has had for 200 years. 

There are six states that tax newspaper circulation revenues in 
some way or another. The latest abomination occurs in the state of 
Missouri where the state Supreme Court has ruled that newspapers 
are not only taxable tangible personal property and, therefore, sub- 
ject to the sales tax but that they must pay restitution for uncollected 
taxes for the last three years. Newspapers have been exempt from 
these taxes for the last 55 years under an administrative regulation. 

The court said that because the regulations exempting newspapers 
“are inconsistent with any statutory exemptions, the regulations 
cannot stand.” 

Missouri’s state Legislature has several bills pending that would 
forgive the retroactive penalty. These bills for back taxes are esti- 
mated to be between two to six million dollars for two metropolitan 
papers and about $30,000 for a newspaper of 6,500 circulation. It 
could be a death sentence for some small newspapers and the com- 
munities they serve. 

In our opinion, all state legislatures should look at these taxes, as 
well as taxes on magazines and books, as a levy on information. It is 
the reading public that will pay the bill. All taxes provide penalties 
for non-payment. That could be getting dangerously close to using 
the tax laws to infringe on freedom of the press. We have always 
believed that newspapers should be subjected to their share of ordi- 
nary business taxes. But this is not a business tax. It is a tax on the 
people’s right to freedom of information. 


The ultimate censorship 


Sixty-three journalists were killed in 22 countries during 1989, 
according to a tabulation by Freedom House. This is the ultimate 
censorship. The figures reveal a rising incidence of death from 19 
killed in 1986 to 32 in 1987 and 46 in 1988. 

In addition, last year 31 journalists were kidnapped or dis- 
appeared, 324 were arrested or detained and 64 were expelled from 
14 countries. 

In many countries, being a journalist may be a romantic and 
rewarding experience but these figures show it is also a dangerous 
one. It will probably continue to be. But there is hope that the rising 
tide of freedom and democracy in the world will bring an end to this 
terror. 





Charter Member 
The Audit Bureau 
fs Audit of Circulations ABP 
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Publishers Association 
6 mo. avg. circulation Dec., 1988—27,785 





The Oldest Publishers and Advertisers 
Newspaper in America 

With which have been merged: The Journalist established 

March 22, 1884; Newspaperdom established March, 1892; 

the Fourth Estate, March 1, 1894; Editor & Publisher, June 

29, 1901; Advertising, Jonah 22, 1925. 
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Letters to the Editor 





Congratulates 
N.Y. Daily News 


Congratulations to the New York 
Daily News for bucking the trend 
away from the independent route 
dealer. 

It takes real courage to admit that 
which we’ve known all along: Inde- 
pendent dealers (or service contrac- 
tors/delivery agents, etc.) provide 
better service, promote circulation 
increase, and do so at a lower cost to 
publishers than most employee oper- 
ations. The move away from indepen- 
dents to gain “control” and to pro- 
vide demographics to advertisers 
does little to bolster the stagnant or 
declining circulation base. 

I think that it is unfair that some 
publishers portray independents as 
opportunists waiting to yet again raise 
the delivery price to the subscriber. 
This is especially unfair when some 
publishers give their independent 
dealers wholesale rates that make 
delivery increases to the subscriber 
necessary while employee district 
managers are paid proportionately 
higher than their contracted counter- 
parts. 

Here in the San Francisco area, 
independent service contractors do 
not own the subscriber list, do not 
collect subscription monies, have no 
control over the subscription price, 
nor cost circulation directors 3%-13% 
in overtime fees. Publishers, what are 
you afraid of? 


JOE GRASSI 


(Grassi is associated with the North 
Bay News Service and is former circu- 
lation manager of USA Today, Marin, 
Calif.) 


Sets the 
record straight 


Thank you for publishing the 
lengthy article about the Vallejo 
(Calif.) Times-Herald’s quest to track 
a phony letter writer. 

One matter of concern: When we 
discovered the identity of our way- 
ward letter writer — and he said he 
used his inside knowledge of how we 
approve our letters because of his 
close friendship with our former 
editor — that should not lead E&P 
readers to believe that former editor 
had any knowledge of his friend’s 
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actions, or in any way was a co-con- 
spirator. 

That former editor is Mike Hengel, 
current editor of the Pine Bluff (Ark.) 
Commercial. Hengel and I worked 
together a number of years. He taught 
me how to do this job and, I hope, do 
it well. He is a man of the highest 
journalistic integrity and had no 
knowledge of the phony letters. 

He has been getting some calls 
since the article came out, and we 
wanted to nip that scandalous accusa- 
tion promptly. 


COLLEEN TRUELSEN 


(Truelsen is editor of the Vallejo 
[Calif.] Times-Herald.) 


NNA donates 
to Polish 
journalists 


The National Newspaper Associa- 
tion’s donation of texts on community 
newspapers which are being trans- 
lated and condensed for use by Polish 
journalists by Mal Malette, former 
director of API, as part of a program 
of the World Press Freedom Commit- 
tee was omitted from your story in the 
Jan. 20 issue. 

Because Stefan Bratkowski felt the 
greatest guarantees for press freedom 
would come through growth of com- 





munity newspapers, NNA is provid- 
ing material on the start-up and opera- 
tion of successful ones in the United 
States. 

DAVID C. SIMONSON 


(Simonson is executive vice presi- 
dent of the National Newspaper Asso- 
ciation.) 


IAPA part of 
fight against 
censorship 


Your lead story “A call for help” 
(Jan. 29, Page 9) correctly reported 
that “to defray the cost of shipping 
the press [donated by Le Monde to 
Gazetta Wyborcza] to Poland, six 
free-press organizations are sponsor- 
ing the “ ‘East Europe Aid Project,’ an 
offshoot of the Fund Against Censor- 
ship.” 

However, it went on to list the fund 
itself as one of the six organizations 
instead, apparently, of the Inter 
American Press Association. 

For the record, the IAPA partici- 
pates with the other five organiza- 
tions mentioned in maintaining the 
Fund Against Censorship. 


BILL WILLIAMSON 


(Williamson is executive director of 
the Inter American Press Association.) 





THE LAST WORD 
IN GRAPHICS 





Space Pickup and Delivery 
In a mission set for launch 

Monday, shuttle astronauts 

are to rendezvous with the 

Long Duration Exposure 


For info-packed, accurate Macintosh 
graphics, think New York Times. 
Available to our News Service clients, 
the daily package offers business, 
weather, spot news, sports, travel - - 
and, of course, science and health. 


For a free trial and our handbook, 
call John Brewer at (212) 556-1927. 





Che New Hork Cimes 
News Service 
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NEEDS PRODUCTION EQ 


OVER 300 SYSTEMS CHOSEN BY SMALL, MEDIUM & LARGE METROPOLITAN NEWSPAPERS 


Allentown (PA) National inserting Systems 
Ann Arbor (Mi) News 

Ashland (KY) Daily Independent 

Attleboro (MA) Sun Chronicle 

Baltimore (MD) Sun 

Bangor (ME) Daily News 

Boston (MA) Globe 

Bridgeport (CT) Post Telegram 

Bristol (VA) Newspapers 

Brockton (MA) Enterprise 

Canton (OH) Repository 

Chicago (IL) Daily Southtown Economist 
Concord (NH) Monitor 

Corpus Christi (TX) Caller-Times 

Covina (CA) San Gabriel Valley Daily Tribune 
Denver (CO) Rocky Mountain News 

Erie (PA) Times 

Escondido (CA) Times Advocate 

Eugene (OR) Register 

Flint (Ml) Journal 

Ft. Lauderdale (FL) News and Sun-Sentinel 
Framingham (MA) Middlesex News 
Halifax (Nova Scotia) Herald 

Hamilton (Ontario) 


Spectator 
Harte-Hanks Direct Marketing (CA) Northern/Southern 


Hyannis (MA) Cape Cod Times 

Jacksonville (FL) Times Union & Journal 

Kenosha (WI) News 

Kitchener-Waterioo (Ontario) Record 

Lansdale (PA) Reporter 

London (Ontario) Free Press 

Long Beach (CA) Press-Telegram 

Long Island (NY) Newsday 

Longmont (CO) Daily Times-Call 

Loveland (CO) Daily Reporter-Herald 

Lubbock (TX) Avalanche Journal 

Mesa (AZ) Tribune 

Middletown (NY) Times Herald-Record 

Muskegon (MI) Chronicle 

New Bedford (MA) Standard-Times 

New Haven (CT) Register 

Newspaper Division - The Chronicle Publishing Company 
Bioomington (IL) The Pantagraph 
Worcester (MA) Telegram & Gazette 
San Francisco (CA) Chronicle 

Oshkosh (WI) Northwestern 

Philadelphia (PA) Inquirer 

Pittsburgh (PA) Press 

Pittsfield (MA) The Berkshire Eagle 

Plattsburgh (NY) Press-Republican 


Providence (Rl) Journal Bulletin 
Quincy (MA) Patriot Ledger 
Riverhead (NY) Suffolk Life 
San Jose (CA) Mercury/News 
Scranton (PA) Times 

St. Paul (MN) Pioneer Press and Dispatch 
Stuart (FL) News 

Sun City (AZ) Daily News-Sun 
Tampa (FL) Tribune 

Toronto (Ontario) Star 

Tucson (AZ) Newspapers 


Vancouver (British Columbia) Pacific Press Ltd. 


Vero Beach (FL) Press Journal 

Watertown (NY) Daily Times 

West Chester (PA) Daily Local News 
West Paim Beach (FL) Post 
Winston-Salem (NC) Piedmont Publishing 


INTERNATIONAL USERS: 

Auckland (New Zealand) News Limited 
Cardiff (Wales) Western Mail 

Cardiff (Wales) South Wales Echo 
Chelmsford (Engiand) Essex Chronicle 
Cheltenham (England) Gloucestershire Echo 
Eskilstuna (Sweden) Eskilstuna Kuriren Med 


Eskilstuna ($ 
Falun (Swed 
Gavie (Swed 
Gloucester ( 
Hull (Englai 
Kalmar (Swe 
Kristianstad 
London (Eng 
New-lsenbu' 
Norrtalje (S 
Oslo (Norwai 
Reading (E 
Rovaniemi ( 
San Sebasti 
Santander ($ 
Ski (Norway! 
Southampto 
Swansea 


Vienna (Aus \ 
Ystad (Swede 
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> OD CT { GN Package Monitoring System™ with control for 1000 zones. 


— FROM TWO TO FORTY HOPPERS! —s Vy 


p Citizen W T/h 
Bnaiend The high speed SLS-1000° offers the newest eV] 
ifstianstadsbladet technology for the mailroom including a micro- the dig 
| jab processor based PACKAGE MONITORING 
— SYSTEM (PMS)" including MISSED INSERT 1//// (/] 

Raerum REPAIR SYSTEM (MIRS) and ZONE CONTROL. 


hes Valley N Ltd. é : Cer 
anon Nagai So, as your insert market grows, expanding the GMA, 
Diario Vasco SLS-1000® will be inexpensive and easy. 
— Because of modular expandability from two to INTEGRATED INSERTING SYSTEMS 
outhern Evening Echo forty insert hoppers, you can implement your future 


— system NOW..! Corporate Headquarters Manufacturing 

jazette . A 

bposton For more information on increasing your oe a — poe 
onen-Zeitung inserting capacity call, GMA. We respond to the 

j needs of the newspaper industry! Southborough, MA 01772 Bethlehem, PA 18017 


Tel. 508-481-8562 Tel. 215-694-9494 
FAX 508-485-2060 FAX 215-694-0776 


WARMLY 


IN 1988 INDUSTRIAL SALES 


Figures courtesy of New England Business, 
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S117, 594,384,000 


Figures courtesy of E&P 1990 Market Guide 
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NEW ENGLAND! 


Solid’... 


. . . plant sites, store locations and vital newspapers to serve them 
All yours in New England! 


Contact the advertising departments at any of these New England newspapers 
for additional information. 


MAINE 


Bangor Daily News (M) 
Maine Weekend 

The Lewiston Daily Sun (M) 
Lewiston Journal (E) 

Sunday Sun-Journal (S) 
Maine Sunday Telegram (S) 
Portland Press Herald (M) 
Portiand Evening Express (E) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord Monitor (E) 

Union Leader (M) 

Nashua Telegraph (E&S) 

New Hampshire Sunday News (S) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Boston Globe (M&S) 

Boston Herald (M&S) 

Cape Cod Times (Hyannis) (M&S) 

The Enterprise (Brockton) (E&S) 

The Daily Transcript (Dedham) (E) 
Gardner News (E) 

The Sun (Lowell) (E&S) 

Daily Evening Item (Lynn) (E) 

The Middlesex News (E&S) 

Milford Daily News (E) 

The Standard Times (New Bedford) (E&S) 
The Patriot Ledger (Quincy) (E) 

Salem Evening News (E) 

Union-News (Springfield) (AD) 
Republican (Springfield) (S) 

The News Tribune (Waltham) (E) 

Daily Times and Chronicle (Woburn) (E) 
Telegram & Gazette (Worcester) (ME&S) 


CONNECTICUT 


The Advocate (Stamford) (AD&S) 
The Bridgeport Post (M&S) 
The Day (New London) (M&S) 
Greenwich Time (AD&S) 
Hartford Courant (M&S) 

The Hour (Norwalk) (E) 
Manchester Journal Inquirer (E) 
Meriden Record-Journal (M&S) 
Middletown Press (E) 

New Britain Heraid (E) 

New Haven Register (M&S) 
Waterbury American (E) 
Waterbury Republican (M&S) 


VERMONT 
The Times-Argus (Barre-Montpelier) (E&S) 


The Burlington Free Press (M&S) 
Rutland Herald (M&S) 


RHODE ISLAND 


The Newport Daily News (E) 
Providence Journal-Bulletin (M/E) | 
The Providence Sunday Journal (S) 
The Westerly Sun (E) 
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Sales tax controversy 


Missouri newspapers begin collecting sales tax, and must aiso pay three 
years’ back taxes in what is described as an administrative ‘nightmare’ 


By Debra Gersh 


Companies selling newspapers in 
Missouri began collecting sales tax on 
their products as of Feb. 1, but the 
story there is not over yet. 

Newspapers sold in Missouri had 
been exempt since about 1935 from 
state and local sales taxes under a 
Department of Revenue regulation 
granting them status as a service. 

Magazines, however, were not 
exempt, a discrimination that eventu- 
ally led the Hearst Corp. to challenge 
the rule and call for similar sales tax 
exemption in the future — and a 
refund for taxes it had already paid — 
for magazines sold in the state. 

A state Supreme Court ruling in 
November changed all that, stating 
that newspapers are taxable tangible 
personal property. The majority 
opinion stated that, because the reg- 
ulations exempting newspapers “are 
inconsistent with any statutory 
exemptions, the regulations cannot 
stand.” Hearst’s refund also was 
denied. 

In other words, instead of maga- 
zines qualifying for the same exemp- 
tion as newspapers, the court ruled 
that newspapers should not have been 
excused in the past and would have to 
start paying. 

The dissenting opinion, written by 
state Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Charles B. Blackmar, noted the dis- 
crimination and said Hearst should be 
granted its claim for a refund. 

Stan Gottlieb, assistant treasurer 
and tax director of the Hearst Corp., 
said Hearst expected the court would 
rule more like the minority opinion, 
but that magazines would be made 
exempt from the tax along with news- 
papers. 

Since the ruling is based on an 
administrative regulation rather than 
a statute, Hearst cannot appeal to the 
U.S. Supreme Court, said Gottlieb. 

However, a similar case pending 


before the lowa Supreme Court that 
involves a statute likely will be 
appealed to the High Court if Hearst 
should lose. Gottlieb noted, however, 
that the company does not expect to 
lose in Iowa. 

The Missouri Constitution says 
that tax debts cannot be forgiven 
“without consideration,” meaning 
without making some adequate com- 
pensation, explained Missouri 
Department of Revenue director 
Duane Benton. 

So newspapers sold in the state 
were told that, in addition to collect- 
ing and remitting sales tax, they also 
would have to make restitution for 
three years of unpaid taxes, a time 
period determined by previous state 
statute. 





to both state and local sales taxes, 
while those produced elsewhere but 
sold in Missouri are responsible only 
for a “use tax” at the state rate. 
Newspapers and magazines produced 
in Missouri and sold outside the state 
are not subject to the sales tax if title 
passes — through an “agreement” 
between publisher and buyer — out- 
side Missouri, according to Benton. 

The average sales tax rate around 
the state is about 6%, Benton 
explained. The state sales tax is a set 
4.425%, to which cities, counties and 
a few districts can add local tax. The 
rate can range from 4.425% where no 
local tax is collected to 7.425%, he 
said. 

Dalton Wright, owner of the Leba- 
non Daily Record, estimated that his 





Benton estimated that the total potential taxes from 
newspapers for the three years would be about $25 
million. The revenue from sales taxes now being 
collected is estimated at $10 million annually .. . 








Benton estimated that the total 
potential taxes from newspapers for 
the three years would be about $25 
million. The revenue from sales taxes 
now being collected is estimated at 
$10 million annually, Benton said, 
breaking that down to about $5 mil- 
lion to state general revenue, $2 mil- 
lion to district school fund and $3 
million to cities and counties. 

Benton said the Department of 
Revenue estimated the state would 
have lost about $12 million a year if 
magazines had been granted an 
exemption, and books, which also are 
subject to the tax and might have been 
included in an exemption, would have 
meant a revenue loss of another $13 
million. 

Newspapers and magazines pro- 
duced and sold in the state are subject 





paper would have to pay about 
$30,000 to cover the three-year 
period, a “pretty significant amount 
of money,” and noted that the bill 
would be very difficult to pay for 
some smaller newspapers. 

“Some of the smaller papers don’t 
have the cash reserves to pull that 
kind of revenue out of a hat,” he said, 
noting that many operate simply in 
break-even situations and there “are 
some that might have to borrow to 
pay it.” 

Wright further charged that the 
court “sidestepped the issue [because 
it] did not want to take the heat for 
losing revenue by exempting maga- 
zines.” 

The Kansas City Star-Times would 
owe the state about $2 million for the 

(Continued on page 10) 

















Sales tax 


(Continued from page 9) 





three-year back payment, according 
to publisher James H. Hale. 


While the Star-Times has “not lob- 
bied against the future collection of 
sales tax in the state of Missouri, we 
certainly are opposed to the collec- 
tion of back tax,” since newspapers 
were told in the past they did not have 
to pay and thus never did collect the 
tax, he said. 


The back-tax bill for the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch would probably be 
close to $6 million, according to 
publisher Nicholas G. Penniman IV, 
who labeled collection of the tax “an 
administrative nightmare.” 





bill because he felt it was “grossly 
unfair” that the newspapers should 
be asked to pay taxes they previously 
were told they didn’t have to pay. In 
addition, he noted that newspapers 
did not expect this. 

The state Senate passed a bill intro- 
duced by Sen. Pat Danner that calls 
for future newspaper sales tax exemp- 
tions, and gives them an income tax 
credit for the three years’ back tax. 

According to Sen. Danner, her bill 
allows for the credit because the 
newspapers cannot just be excused 
from the debt. This way, they are 
paying but, in effect, receive tax 
credits that offset the payments. 
Those papers that do not owe income 
tax would receive a refund. 

“I feel strongly about the prospec- 
tive tax. I feel it is a new tax on the 
people of Missouri,” she said, noting 





didn’t have to pay. 


Ausmus said Griffin introduced the bill because he 
felt it was “grossly unfair” that the newspapers should 
be asked to pay taxes they previously were told they 





For example, he said, in St. Louis 
County alone there are 93 municipali- 
ties, each with its own tax rate. A 
vending machine on one corner could 
possibly require a different tax rate 
than one on an opposite corner. The 
Post-Dispatch has about 5,000 vend- 
ing boxes. 

American Publishing Co. publishes 
seven dailies and 13 weeklies in Mis- 
souri, according to executive vice 
president Ken Cope, who is immedi- 
ate past president of the Missouri 
Press Association. 

Cope noted that this is “one of 
those cases where it’s just not fair. 
We didn’t know about it [the tax] and 
we didn’t collect it.” 

Each chamber of the state Legisla- 
ture has passed a bill that is now in the 
Ways and Means Committee of the 
other that deals with the tax on news- 
papers, although each is different and 
may end up altered further when 
finally approved. 

Speaker of the House Bob Griffin 
introduced a bill that would first for- 
give the three-year penalty but, if that 
were found to be unconstitutional, it 
then allows the state revenue director 
to set a minimum amount to collect. 

No specific formula for payment in 
the bill’s second part has been figured 
yet, although, when the bill is final- 
ized, there may be some determined 
percentage formula, explained Mark 
Ausmus, general counsel in the 
Speaker’s office. 

Ausmus said Griffin introduced the 








that only the General Assembly has 
the authority to levy new taxes. 

Getting her bill passed by the 
Senate was a “bloody battle,” Dan- 
ner noted, adding that the Senate 
president pro tempore, the chairman 
of the appropriations committee and 
the majority and minority party lead- 
ers all spoke against it. 

Hearst’s Gottlieb noted that if 
legislators pass a measure to exempt 
only newspapers from the sales tax, 
they will open themselves to attack 
from magazine publishers fighting to 
be included. 

But Danner said she feels newspa- 
pers are “vastly different” from 
magazines and books. 

“Newspapers tell us what happens 
specifically in the locale they serve. 
Magazines are more general-inter- 
est,” she commented, noting that 
newspapers also publish legal 
notices, births, deaths and other 
important information that make 
them the “heartbeat of the commu- 
nity.” 

Doug Crews, director of the MPA, 
said neither the House nor the Senate 
committee seems to be excited about 
holding a hearing on the bills. 

He noted that there are “some key 
people holding this up,” including the 
chair of the House committee, who 
believes newspapers should pay the 
tax. 

“Our state, like many other states, 
is looking for every tax dollar it can 
get,” Crews commented. 


The Post-Dispatch’s Penniman 
noted that “legislative tomfoolery” 
would likely be the reason for the 
bills’ stalling, and he said there is the 
sense that there are enough votes in 
both houses to pass retroactive and 
prospective forgiveness from the tax. 

The due date for sales tax collected 
in February is March 20, Revenue 
director Benton noted, adding that 
the state then will be able to get an 
indication of how much is collected 
and how many companies are in com- 
pliance. 

Newsprint, which was exempt 
under the administrative regulations, 
is still exempt from the tax, and added 
to that now is ink, rubber bands, 
twine, rain bags and other containers 
used to wrap and ship newspapers. 
Benton noted that for several years 
publishers had been paying tax on ink 
and the other products. 

One problem troubling some news- 
papers is that of carriers, especially 
youths and senior citizens, who buy 
newspapers from the publishers 
wholesale and resell them to subscrib- 
ers at retail, thus requiring them to be 
responsible for collecting and remit- 
ting the tax to the state. 

Benton explained that the regula- 
tion is worded so that whoever fixes 
the price of the newspaper is respon- 
sible for collecting the tax. So a car- 
rier who sells a newspaper for a price 
determined by the paper is not 
responsible for remitting the tax to the 
state. The newspaper pays the state 
and is allowed to keep 2% for doing 
so. 


ANPA report on tax 


According to a report issued by the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association prior to the Missouri 
decision, some 33 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia apply “a broad tax 
exemption to circulation revenue.” 

They are: Arkansas, California, 
Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, IIli- 
nois, Indiana, lowa (where the issue 
is due to be heard by the state 
Supreme Court), Louisiana, Maine, 
Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Mississippi, Nebraska, 
Nevada, New Jersey, New Mexico, 
New York, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South 
Carolina, South Dakota, Tennessee, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, Washington, 
Wisconsin and Wyoming. 

Excluding Missouri, the ANPA 
report noted that five states — 
Arizona, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Oklahoma and Virginia — “apply 
sales and use taxes to certain types of 
circulation income.” 

(Continued on page 35) 
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Reuters ends pact with UPI 
Terminates picture-sharing agreement 


By George Garneau 


Reuters stunned United Press 
International by terminating their pic- 
ture-sharing agreement and starting 
its own U.S. picture operations. 

“Reuters will now cover the United 
States from its own resources,” said 
its editor for the Americas, Andrew 
M. Nibley. 

Reuters notified UPI chairman Dr. 
Earl Brian in a phone call Feb. 16, and 
then shut off the flow of pictures at 
about 5 p.m. It restored service about 
four hours later for a 10-day grace 
period ending Feb. 26. 

Nibley said Reuters terminated the 
agreement after notifying UPI in 
January 1989 that it was in violation of 
the agreement. It waited until its pay- 
ments ended last year. 

“We were forced to supplement 
UPI’s domestic service to meet the 
requirements of our international sub- 
scribers,” Nibley said. “They didn’t 
give us enough pictures and they 
didn’t give us the quality of pictures 
we wanted.” 

Meanwhile, Reuters filed papers in 
U.S. District Court in New York 
seeking repayment of undetermined 
costs associated with supplementing 
UPI’s U.S. photo service. 

In a harshly worded statement, an 
“outraged” UPI said Reuters’ “will- 
ful and capricious” action “was 
unjustified and without regard for” 
both companies’ clients. A 
“smokescreen” to hide Rueters’ con- 
tract violations, it was part of “calcu- 
lated efforts . . . to undermine UPI’s 
photo service to U.S. newspapers,” 
UPI said. It continued sending pic- 
tures to the British-owned agency. 

Ending the 10-year contract after 
five years gives Reuters — which had 
no pictures until it bought UPI’s inter- 
national network in 1985 — a global 
picture service to complement its 
news wire. 

UPI was scrambling to find a 
source for international photos. It 
was talking with other agencies — 
Agence France-Presse is the only 
likely candidate — and was consid- 
ering replicating the non-U.S. photo 
operation it sold Reuters in a des- 
perate bid for cash. 

That 1985 deal gave UPI $3.3 mil- - 


lion in cash for its 24 non-U.S. picture 
bureaus and $2.46 million over five 
years for its U.S. photos. In return, 
Reuters agreed to supply UPI with 
international photos. 

The union, an uneasy alliance of 
bitter rivals, was strained from the 
beginning. 

“It hasn’t been a good marriage,” 
one newspaper photo editor asserted. 

As UPI’s domestic photo staff was 
cut repeatedly, Reuters began build- 
ing its Washington photo desk and a 
stringer network. It also began selling 
its international picture service 
directly to U.S. newspapers. 

“Their goal has been to undermine 
UPI,” senior UPI vice president, cor- 
porate affairs, Milt Capps said. He 





party to terminate on 10 days’ notice, 
Nibley said Reuters chose to continue 
service anyway. 

“We don’t think we violated the 
contract by selling in this marketplace 
and, after looking very closely at all 
the business options, we decided to 
take them up on their offer and get a 
divorce,” Nibley declared. 

The agreement prevented Reuters 
from “directly competing” with UPI 
by selling an “edited” picture service 
in the U.S. market but not the 
“unedited” international service that 
has about 20 U.S. subscribers, Nibley 
stated. 

He denied Reuters had established 
a U.S. picture service. A Washington 
desk with 14 staffers who “occasion- 





“We were forced to supplement UPI’s domestic 
service to meet the requirements of our international 


subscribers,” Nibley said. 








added UPI was “reviewing options,” 
including possibilities of contract 
arbitration and seeking an injunction 
or damages in court. 

Capps said UPI “offered an orderly 
divorce” during talks in January, but 
Reuters refused. After service was 
cut, he said, Reuters’ lawyers volun- 
teered to resume it after UPI refused 
to agree not to sue. 

Nibley said UPI’s lawyers asked 
for restoration and Reuters complied. 
He conceded it gave short notice but 
said service was restored quickly. 

“Our position is they had over a 
year’s worth of notice,” he said. 

Nibley said UPI “gave us a dead- 
line” for reviving a proposal that Reu- 
ters had rejected for a jointly operated 
photo desk. If not, “they would seek 
through arbitration procedures in the 
contract a considerable amount of 
money on grounds we had been com- 
peting against them in the U.S. mar- 
ketplace.” 

Nibley said that since UPI was not 
meeting its obligations, “We were 
forced to supplement their coverage, 
primarily from stringers, for our 
clients overseas.” 

Though the contract allows either 





ally” shot pictures was needed for 
foreign subscribers, he said. At least 
five more people were being hired in 
Washington, equipment was being 
sent to stringers in the field, and U.S. 
picture coverage could expand fur- 
ther, he commented. 

“We are confident we can give sub- 
scribers the same quantity of U.S. 
pictures, but we think the quality will 
be substantially greater,” Nibley 
said, promising Reuters “will be 
actively selling international service 
with domestic service in the U.S. 
market.” 

One photo editor pointed out that 
while Reuters has invested in cover- 
ing the tumultuous events around the 
world, UPI has been cutting its photo 
staff. In addition, he observed, the 
agreement left Reuters in a bind: Why 
should newspapers receiving Reuters 
pictures from UPI buy Reuters pic- 
ture service? 


CPS relocates 


Computer Peripheral Sciences Inc. 
announced its relocation to 98 Ford 
Rd., Denville, NJ 07834; telephone 
201/586-9330 (unchanged). 
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By Robert U. Brown 


After 16 years of oppression under 
the Pinochet regime, the press of 
Chile is enjoying press freedom under 
its newly elected president and look- 
ing forward to guarantees for the 
future. 

Chile was the first stop on a week’s 
tour Feb. 10-17 by a delegation from 
the Inter American Press Association 
visiting the new heads of state of three 
South American countries — Argen- 
tina, Brazil and Chile — carrying the 
flag for press freedom and human 
rights. 

Dubbed the “ABC President’s 
Tour,” the group was headed by 
IAPA president Ed Seaton, Seaton 
Newspapers, Manhattan, Kan., and 
included: Brandt Ayers, Anniston 
(Ala.) Star, Robert U. Brown, Editor 
& Publisher, Paul Eyerly Ill, Blooms- 
burg (Pa.) Press-Enterprise, Roberto 
Fabricio, Ft. Lauderdale (Fla.) Sun- 
Sentinel, and William Thorsell, 
Toronto Globe and Mail. 

Although Chile’s president-elect 
Patricio Aylwin could not meet with 
the group at the last minute, it had a 
long interview with Minister of the 
Interior Enrique Krauss, Minister 
Secretary General Enrique Correa 
and Chief of Cabinet for the Minister 
of Justice Gisela con Muhlembrock, 
who also acted as interpreter. 

Krauss stated there are no journal- 
ists in jail at the present time in Chile, 
although 18 are to be tried in military 
courts for alleged crimes against the 
military during the previous Pinochet 
regime. It is the aim of the present 
government to change the laws so that 
these cases can be tried in civilian 
courts. There is a delicate conflict 
between administrative powers and 
military powers, he said. 

There are presently 20 laws affect- 
ing the press which this government 
aims to repeal through legislation now 
being prepared, the IAPA group was 
told. 

In another interview, Carlos 
Caceres, Minister of Interior, said it is 
the intention to do this before March 
11. It is his hope that the legislation 
will show concern for the respect of 
individuals, honor and integrity, and 
there should be some legal constraints 
on insults and slander. 





All of these officials declared it is 
the policy of this government to 
uncover the truth of military viola- 
tions of human rights during the Pino- 
chet regime. The minister of justice is 
now studying a commission to inves- 
tigate these military crimes. 

Privatization of media where it has 
been taken over by government is 
under way. The state news service 
has already been sold to private oper- 
ators and state-owned tv stations will 
be sold, except for cne national chan- 
nel which these officials declared will 
not be a voice for government but will 
be open to all. 

Caceres said he did not believe 
international media had given an 
accurate picture of the economic 
progress made by Pinochet during 16 


Presidents and the press in South America 


Inter American Press Association delegation meets with new heads 
of state in Argentina, Brazil and Chile to discuss press freedom 


the state and many industrialists have 
sent their profits elsewhere. Menem 
said he is for a free market and free 
currency exchange. 

Others interviewed were Cesar 
Jaroslavski, president of the Radical 
Party bloc in the House of Deputies, 
Guillermo Estevez Boero, secretary- 
general of the Popular Socialist Party, 
and Ricardo Yoffre, former secre- 
tary-general of the Radical Party, all 
of whom said Argentina is in a politi- 
cal, economic and social crisis and 
that great effort must be made to 
avoid military intervention. President 
Menem said the military had stopped 
being a problem because it is now 
subordinated to the presidency. 

The IAPA group made a specially 





arranged trip for more than hour to 





“1 am a journalist,” he said. “My grandfather and my 
brothers are journalists. We'll always fight for freedom 


of the press.” 








years, which produced a constant rate 
of growth in GNP in recent years and 
the most stable economic picture of 
the three countries visited. 

In Buenos Aires, President Carlos 
Saul Menem, when told of the group’s 
mission, said he hoped [APA would 
encourage freedom of the press and 
expression in the whole world. 

Menem said Argentina has been in 
crisis for a long time. It was unmanag- 
able under President Alfonsin and 
“we've only had six months,” he 
said. Just changing presidents is not 
enough, he said. Menem took over 
the government from Alfonsin six 
months before his scheduled inaugu- 
ration. 

Privatization of more than 500 
state-owned businesses is one of his 
priorities to fight inflation of 60%, 
which has been reduced from 200% 
last summer. He hopes to privatize 
the phone industry in seven to eight 
months and the railroads by next sum- 
mer. There have been strikes in the oil 
industry because the government has 
tried to privatize parts of it. 

He acknowledged that Argentina 
needs major surgery because too 
many people are living off favors from 


the suburbs to interview former Lt. 
Col. Aldo Rico, who was discharged 
from the army after he led a protest 
revolt against the government in °87. 
He said it was not a rebellion — “We 
didn’t attempt to alter the political 
structure.” 

He feels the army should be a sta- 
bilizing force. Rico said he is not a 
candidate for any office. He is wor- 

.ried about social turmoil because of 
the economic crisis with the state 
having little power. 

“We don’t want violence in the 
streets again,” he said. 

Rico said the system is corrupt 
because deputies owe allegiance to 
their parties and not to their constit- 
uents. Soldiers should not be admin- 
istrators. They should be in the service 
of the community, not just a party. He 
said that he could not foresee the pos- 
sibility of a military coup up through 
the 1991 provincial elections. 

In Brasilia, the capital of Brazil, 
newly elected president Fernando 
Collor de Mello, 40, who will be inau- 
gurated March 15, said that he 
believes in freedom of the press. Col- 





lor’s family owns the daily Gazeta de 
Alagoas in Maceio, Brazil, where he 
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worked before becoming mayor and 
then governor. 

“I am a journalist,” he said. “My 
grandfather and my brothers are jour- 
nalists. We’ll always fight for freedom 
of the press.” 

Collor said his program in detail 
would not be announced until his 
inauguration — that it would follow 
in general outline what he had accom- 
plished two years before as governor 
of his “very poor state.” 

He said there was a deficit, the state 
was in debt to the banks. He dis- 
missed 25% of state personnel, ended 
all fringe benefits, closed many gov- 
ernment departments, and had a 


PLO Chairman Yasser Arafat 
promised the sister of American hos- 
tage Terry Anderson, chief Middle 
East correspondent for the Asso- 
ciated Press, that he will do his “very 
best” to help free Anderson and the 
other 17 Westerners held in Lebanon. 

The Palestinian Liberation Organi- 
zation leader met Feb. 17 for an hour 
with Anderson’s sister, Peggy Say, in 
the dining room of his well-guarded 
mansion overlooking the Mediterra- 
nean in the Tunisian capital, where 
the PLO has its headquarters. 

“I am doing my very best to get the 
hostages released,” Arafat told Say. 
“I shall continue to do this because | 
consider it my duty. With the fanati- 
cal groups holding them, it is not an 
easy task. But I promise you that I 
will do my utmost.” 

Most of the hostages are believed 
held by pro-Iranian Shiite Moslem 


The trustees of the Poynter Insti- 
tute have rejected a $270-million offer 
for the St. Petersburg (Fla.) Times by 
a group headed by Robert M. Bass. 

The Poynter Institute controls 60% 
of the voting stock in the Times. The 
Bass group, known as Poynter-Jami- 
son Ventures L.P., controls the other 
40% of the voting stock. 

“The trustees carefully considered 
the institute’s educational purpose 
and concluded it was better to own a 
newspaper than a stack of Treasury 
bills,” stated Andrew Barnes, chair- 
man of the institute’s trustees and 
also of the Times. 

The institute gets most of its 
income from dividends paid on its 
shares in Times Publishing Co., 
parent company of the Times. In addi- 
tion to its voting shares, the institute 














balanced budget in the first year. He 
received 80% of the vote in his state 
for the presidency. 

Inflation in Brazil is comparable 
with that in Argentina. 

He quoted a poll just taken which, 
he said, shows that society supports 
his measures — “nobody has any 
doubt about what I am going to 
do” — privatization of approxi- 
mately 700 state-owned businesses; 
elimination of protectionism; a mar- 
ket economy; and acceptance of 
multinational companies. 

His three enemies, he said, 
are inflation, corruption and pover- 
ty. 


groups. 

Arafat told Say that he had no con- 
tact with those holding the hostages 
and that the only person who could be 
expected to help was President 
Hashemi Rafsanjani of Iran. 

“Even he is blocked for the present 
because of the power struggle inside 
the Iranian leadership,” Arafat said. 
“If Rafsanjani were alone in power, it 
would be very easy.” 

Arafat agreed “with pleasure” to 
accept letters to the hostages carried 
by Say and assured her he would try 
to relay them. 

Say’s “humanitarian pilgrimage” 
also has taken her to meet with U.N. 
Secretary-General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar in New York, Pope John Paul 
II in Rome, leaders of the European 
Parliament in Strasbourg, France, 
and top officials of the International 
Committee of the Red Cross in 


owns or controls 3,000 preferred 
shares. 

The Bass group made its offer after 
it was unable to settle a number of 
disputes with the trustees over 
dividend payments on its voting 
stock. 

The Bass group has filed a suit in 
federal court seeking to have the insti- 
tute ordered to redeem its preferred 
shares. 

The partnership responded to the 
trustee’s action with a statement say- 
ing they have “a fiduciary obligation 
to enter into serious negotiations of 
any reasonable offer, particularly one 
such as ours which would increase 
funding to the institute by 500%.” 

The Bass group contends that if the 
Poynter Institute were to invest its 
proceeds from the offer, it would have 











He put his program above party 
affiliation and said that “on March 15 
I will declare a state of war against 
inflation.” 

He hopes to find solutions with the 
international bankers where they 
have reciprocal interests. 

“If we can’t have development, we 
can’t pay our bills,” he said. “We 
must have economic development.” 

Collor said he is determined to take 
Brazil “into the First World.” 

Just returned from a trip to the 
U.S., Germany and Japan, Collor 
acknowledged that President Bush, 
being told of his black belt in karate, 
called him “the new Indiana Jones.” 


Arafat will do his ‘very best’ to help Western hostages 


Geneva, Switzerland. Say has been 
accompanied on her trip by Larry 
Heinzerling, deputy director of the 
AP 


Say met Feb. 15 with Ken Coates, 
chairman of the European Parlia- 
ment’s Human Rights Subcommittee, 
and Parliament President Enrique 
Baron Crespo. 

The parliament is slated to debate 
the hostage issue in March and issue a 
resolution “which we will convey to 
the governments” in the Middle East, 
Baron said. The parliament is the leg- 
islative arm of the European Commu- 
nity, the 12-nation trading block. 

Say further plans to meet with 
UNESCO Director General Frede- 
rico Mayor in Paris, Syrian Foreign 
Minister Faroul-al Sharaa in Damas- 
cus and the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, Robert Runcis. 

— AP 


Poynter Institute trustees reject Bass bid 


an income that would be about six 
times the $3.7 million it currently 
receives in dividends. 

The partnership did not indicate 
whether it intends to sue the trustees. 





Network sells ads 


Members of National Advertising 
Network Inc., a classified advertising 
subsidiary of the Association of Free 
Community Newspapers, sold 15 ads 
for national circulation in free com- 
munity papers during January. 
Money generated from sales are used 
to provide educational and industry- 
enhancement programs for the free- 
paper industry. 
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By M.L. Stein 


As the San Francisco Chronicle 
celebrates its 125th birthday, William 
“Bill” German, who has been there 
50 of those years, is not at all fazed by 
the possibility of the Los Angeles 
Times invading its lucrative market. 

The Chronicle’s executive editor, a 
Brooklyn boy who was lured to the 
paper in 1940 by its legendary editor 
Paul Smith, sees a Times move north 
as merely the start of another com- 
petitive battle for a paper that has won 
them all so far. 

German talked about the Chroni- 
cle’s past — and future — during an 
interview with E&P in which he pre- 
dicted even greater growth for the 
newspaper in the San Francisco Bay 
region and, perhaps, beyond. 

In its long and colorful history, the 
Chronicle has outlasted all its local 
rivals except Hearst’s San Francisco 
Examiner with which it has a joint 
operating agreement. 

The paper was founded in January 
1865 as the Daily Dramatic Chronicle 
by two brothers, Charles de Young, 
19, and Michael, 17, who borrowed 
$20 from their landlord to compete 
with dozens of other papers in the 
brawling, ugly boomtown called San 
Francisco. 

They scooped all their rivals on the 
assassination of President Lincoln 
and went on to cover such major sto- 
ries as the 1906 earthquake and the 
completion of the transcontinental 
railroad in 1869. 

At one time the Chronicle was the 
largest paper on the West Coast, cir- 
culating as far north as Oregon. By 
1890, San Francisco’s pupulation had 
grown to 300,000 and the Chronicle 
began promoting itself as producing 
“journalism that does things.” 

It became a civic booster, pushing 
projects like the city’s own weather 
bureau and a huge fair in Golden Gate 
Park that attracted 1.3 million people. 

But in 1940 the Chronicle was on 
the decline and Smith, the paper’s 27- 
year-old business editor, had been 
named executive editor with orders to 
jack it up. 

On a recruitment trip east, Smith 
spoke at the Columbia University 
Graduate School of Journalism where 





William “Bill’ German 


German was a 20-year-old student. 

“We went out for beers with him 
later and I spent half the night listen- 
ing to this boy wonder,” German 
recalled. “He said the Chronicle 
would have a machine gun on every 
typewriter and would fight every 
good fight there was.” 

German was so enthralled he asked 
Smith for a job on the spot. 


San Francisco Chronicle is 125 


Bill German, the paper’s executive editor who’s been there 50 
of those years, recalls his days as an $18.75-a-week copyboy 


financially, and by 1952 it was running 
third in a four-daily town. The a.m. 
Examiner led the field in circulation, 
followed by the Call-Bulletin, a gaudy 
Hearst afternoon paper. Bringing up 
the rear was Scripps Howard’s San 
Francisco News. 

That was the year the de Young 
family, which still owns the Chroni- 
cle, placed the editorship in the hands 
of the legendary Scott Newhall, a 
high-flyer if there ever were one. 

“The family did not intend to go on 
losing money,” German explained. 
“Circulation was barely over 
150,000. Newhall was a great show- 
man. He had the smarts in a situation 
like that.” 

As news editor, German was given 
complete authority by Newhall to run 
the Chronicle’s news operation. 

It was a wildly competitive era of 
San Francisco journalism with the 
four papers and the Oakland (Calif.) 
Tribune slugging it out for readership. 

Editors put a high premium on 
scooping the opposition and nowhere 
was this more in evidence than in the 
battle for morning dominance 
between the Examiner and Chronicle. 

The Chronicle went big on stunt 
reporting — a gag crusade to clothe 





animals, a series on the “swill” 





Asked if this meant the Chronicle were considering 
a move south, German became enigmatic, saying 
only, “We’ve discussed being in more places in 


California.” 








“Write me,” the editor responded. 

“As soon as I found a stamp the 
next morning I did,” German related. 

Two weeks later he got a telegram 
from Smith, offering him an $18.75-a- 
week copyboy job with the possibility 
of becoming a reporter after a three- 
month probationary period. 

Except for Army duty in World 
War II, German has been at the 
Chronicle ever since, rising to assis- 
tant foreign editor, copydesk chief, 
news editor, managing editor and 
executive editor in 1982. 

For all his flamboyance, Smith did 
not manage to turn the paper around 


served as coffee in restaurants and a 
hugely ballyhooed attempt by the 
paper’s outdoors writer to survive in 
the Sierra wilderness with little more 
than a hunting knife. 

The latter performance, a front- 
page story for weeks, was exposed as 
a fraud by the Examiner’s ace investi- 
gative reporter Ed Montgomery, who 
found the writer living in near luxury 
with canned food and other ameni- 
ties. 

“There was a lot of fun and games 
then, but there also was real stuff,” 
German asserted. “People remember 





the nonsense of those days, but dur- 
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ing that same time we were buying the 
services of the daily and Sunday Lon- 
don Times, the Manchester Guardian 
and any other heavyweights we could 
find. When the New York Times 
began offering its news service we 
were among the first to pick it up.” 

The Chronicle, according to Ger- 
man, realized the well-educated 
reader was its base and sought more 
of them, particularly on the San Fran- 
cisco Peninsula down to Palo Alto. 

“We thought San Francisco was 
unique — not the place where you 
needed to seek the lowest common 
denominator in readership,” he 
added. “We also developed colum- 
nists with a singular following and 
built up a foreign service.” 

The service was built on stringers, 
several of whom were recruited by 
German in his overseas trips. 

The strategy worked. By the time 
of the JOA in 1965 the Chronicle had 
leaped past the Examiner in circula- 
tion and, with the agreement, took 
over the morning field exclusively. 

Its current daily circulation is 
approximately 580,000, with only 
135,000 in San Francisco proper and 
332,000 elsewhere in the Bay Area. 
About 113,000 papers are sold in 
other sections of Northern California. 

When asked for his reaction to the 
possible move of the Los Angeles 
Times into the Bay region (E&P, Feb. 
3), German shrugged. 

“From the point of view of a com- 





petitor, | would think that the paper 
that should be most concerned is the 
New York Times,” he replied, noting 
the Times’ major drive in the Bay 
Area. “But if Dave Laventhol [Los 
Angeles Times publisher] talks about 
coming up here, I think he means it 
and will give it the strongest shot he 
can. However, I don’t think the 
Chronicle should quake — to use a 
very ill-advised word around here.” 

He pointed out that the Chronicle, 
in recent years, has bested the Exam- 
iner and survived the onslaught of the 
New York Times’ former West Coast 
edition and Gannett’s defunct East 
Bay Today. All were vying in an area 
of 5.5 million people, making it 
the fourth largest market in the coun- 


Actually, German continued, the 
Chronicle would benefit from com- 
petition with the Times. 

“It would prod us into greater 
efforts in whatever direction is neces- 
sary,” he stated. “There are many 
things we have learned from the Los 
Angeles Times and there are many 
things they’ve learned from us. 
Maybe Los Angeles and the sur- 
rounding countryside would benefit 
from a Chronicle being there.” 

Asked if this meant the Chronicle 
were considering a move south, Ger- 
man became enigmatic, saying only, 
“We've discussed being in more 
places in California.” 

Musing about the paper’s present 





state, German commented: “The 
JOA has some drawbacks, but we’re 
continuing to grow. Competition with 
the Examiner still exists, JOA or no 
JOA. I don’t want to fall into the trap 
of thinking that things are not as good 
as they were in the old days. 

“The youngsters coming into the 
newsroom today are every bit as good 
as in the old days and, in some cases, 
better. We had fine writers back 
then but everyone is right for his 
time.” 

Still, there is one old-timer, Chroni- 
cle columnist Herb Caen, who was 
singled out by German. 

He termed Caen, who has been 
writing a San Francisco column for 52 
years, an “absolute phenomenon in 
daily journalism.” 

“Here is a guy, 73, who is still 
writing six columns a week and he has 
all the verve of his salad days,” Ger- 
man exclaimed. “He is stil! the best 
reporter and pure writer on this news- 
paper. When he writes an essay, it’s 
exactly right in approach to the sub- 
ject, choice of language, sentence 
composition and pacing.” 

German, who is about 70, 
expressed complete disinterest in 
retirement. 

“I enjoy what I’m doing and the 
Chronicle has continued to convey to 
me that it likes having my company 
and that it gets its money’s worth 
from the day’s work that I put in,” he 
said. 








IN BRIEF 





Kentucky ad tax 
opposed by AAF 


The American Advertising Federa- 
tion and its 1,000 affiliate members in 
Kentucky have expressed strong 
opposition to Kentucky Gov. Wallace 
Wilkinson’s recently introduced 5% 
tax on advertising services. 

According to the AAF, the tax will 
be levied on any advertising created 
in Kentucky or placed in any in-state 
media, as well as surrounding state 
media if it reaches Kentucky. 

AAF president Howard Bell noted 
that, if enacted, the ad tax in reality 
will greatly exceed 5% in its final cost 
because the tax “is structured so that 
it is applied at every stage of the 
advertising process — from creation 
to preparation to the final media pur- 
chase.” 


PFWA names prez 


Don Pierson of the Chicago Tri- 
bune was re-elected president of the 
Professional Football Writers of 








America during the group’s annual 
meeting in Atlanta. 

Re-elected as vice presidents were 
Ira Miller of the San Francisco 
Chronicle and Bernie Miklasz of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch. Howard 
Balzer of the Sporting News con- 
tinues as secretary-treasurer. 


Newspaper assists 
youth club 


The Tacoma (Wash.) Morning 
News Tribune came to the rescue 
when the Al Davies Boys and Girls 
Club began a campaign to develop a 
computerized tutoring center. 

The newspaper donated money to 
purchase two XT IBM clone comput- 
ers and educational software needed 
for their operation. 

Before the purchase, the club 
demonstrated in a trial program that 
40 to 60 hours on a computer can raise 
a young person to one complete grade 
level in competency. 

The Al Davis club helps young peo- 
ple stay off the streets and learn skills 





and activities useful for the rest of 
their lives. 


Shevardnadze gives 
interview to the AP 


Soviet Foreign Minister Eduard A. 
Shevardnadze recently sat down to 
give an interview to Associated Press 
Moscow bureau chief Michael Putzel, 
reportedly only his second interview 
with a U.S. news organization since 
taking office in 1985. 

According to the AP, before Putzel 
began asking questions, Shevard- 
nadze commented, in Russian: 

“IT have a very high opinion of the 
American press. You are very sharp, 
sometimes tough people, but you 
have exceedingly high professional 
standards and this is something I’d 
like to stress. I see that there is a great 
desire on your part to sort out things 
and to go deep into the matter. 

“Of course, I do not have in mind 
everybody. All kinds of things may 
happen, and some of this happens in 
this country, but in general I have a 
very high opinion of your media.” 
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By Harvey Solomon 


Headline stories from Tiananmen 
Square in June led many Americans 
to romanticize that change in China 
could be imminent. However, the 
Chinese students who founded the 
China Information Center (CIC) in 
Newton, Mass., late last spring know 
that educating their country’s 1.1 bil- 
lion people and keeping China’s pro- 
democracy movement alive in Ameri- 
ca’s consciousness are lifelong proj- 
ects. 

“We want to start a war without 
machine guns and tanks,” CIC presi- 
dent Liu Yuan has noted, “a war of 
high tech and telecommunications to 
tell the Chinese people the truth, and 
tell the world what is really going on in 
China. We have started on the second 
Long March, but this one is in the high 
tech era.” 

Since martial law has sharply cur- 
tailed news coverage in Beijing, 
establishing the first non-governmen- 
tal Chinese news agency tops the 
CIC’s ambitious agenda. It is a classic 
David-versus-Goliath encounter, 
fought on a new battleground. 

“High tech proved it could walk in 
the door and help out,” observed con- 
sultant Dennis Sanchez of the Learn- 
ing Source, who literally did just that 
last June. He continues to work with 
the CIC to upgrade its telecommuni- 
cations systems, donated by an ad 
hoc network of computer businesses 
and consultants such as Ashton-Tate, 
Conex, Executone and Lotus. 

Chung Mo, the CIC’s treasurer and 
computer expert, describes an auto- 
mated program that could replace the 
laborious manual faxing of press 
releases to its 200-plus media mailing 
list by saying, “The technology is 
there. We need the money to buy it.” 

When the media descended en 
masse upon the fledgling CIC during 
the Tiananmen Square demonstra- 
tions, it was operating out of a single 
room on the grounds of the Walker 
Center, an ecumenical group. With 
only two phone lines, the CIC quickly 
established itself as one of the few 
accurate sources of news about what 
was really occurring in China. 

After the VOA broadcast its phone 





(Solomon is a Boston-based free- 
lance writer.) 








number to China, hundreds of collect 
calls in Mandarin, Cantonese and 
dozens of regional Chinese dialects 
deluged the volunteer staff. Faxes 
and phones helped funnel information 
back into China. 

Behind the scenes, the CIC also 
assisted an underground railroad that 
helped wanted Chinese student lead- 
ers such as Wu’er Kaixi, Shen Tong 
and Liu Yan escape after the massa- 
cre. Requests poured in for print 
interviews and broadcast appear- 
ances on Today, Nightline, Good 
Morning America, CNN, and local 
newscasts. 

“They were pretty keenly aware 
from the start that they were playing 
big on the six o’clock news,” com- 
mented Leslie Dreyfous, staff writer 


The China Information Center 
Students aim to form the first non-governmental Chinese news 


Of course, becoming a credible 
news agency requires immense 
amounts of capital, manpower and 
technology. 

“I’m impressed with their intent to 
do a professional, careful job of 
reporting,” confided Mark Hopkins, 
the VOA’s Beijing bureau chief from 
1984-1988, and again for a month until 
his expulsion last June, “but they 
have to be extraordinarily careful in 
checking their sources, which are 
increasingly drying up and hard to 
check . . . Politics and important sto- 
ries in China are held so closely within 
the leadership, I wouldn’t be sur- 
prised if they’re now having trouble 
breaking through that wall. 

“This is not to say it can’t be done, 





because the Soviet dissidents did it 





“We want to start a war without machine guns and 
tanks,” CIC president Liu Yuan has noted, “a war of 
high tech and telecommunications to tell the Chinese 
people the truth, and tell the world what is really 


going on in China.” 





for AP’s Boston bureau. “Now they- 
*ve started to look inward more, 
examining the kind of structure 
needed to help disseminate 
information . . . 1 think they have a 
tough task ahead, but a lot of people 
are very committed to the [pro- 
democracy] movement and to that 
center. It’s been a real heartbeat, a 
touchstone for many people thrust 
out of their country.” 

Living in a foreign country and 
learning the intricacies of its pluralis- 
tic society compounds the difficult 
transition from front-page to ongoing 
news provider. 

“The center was born in the kleig 
lamps and overwhelming glare of 
worldwide publicity,” remarked 
Marshall Strauss, a Washington, 
D.C.-based fund-raiser who has since 
moved to Boston to ply his skills at 
the CIC full time, “but, once the tv 
lights are turned off, you see that the 
room lights are still on. These stu- 
dents have been brilliant at gathering 
information and providing it to report- 
ers when asked but now they’re 
learning they must try and push infor- 
mation out the door.” 


with great skill using telephone, mail, 
couriers, and so forth,” Hopkins con- 
tinued. “The center’s problem is 
{raising] money and technical facili- 
ties that would allow them to do the 
dissident story from afar.” 

With the June crisis passed, the 
CIC is now developing several educa- 
tional and informational projects 
targeted at three disparate groups: 
mainland Chinese citizens, West- 
ern media, and supporters world- 
wide. 

“The Tiananmen massacre sur- 
prised the whole world, but that is not 
the first time the Communist govern- 
ment did such a thing,” noted Gong 
Xiaoxia, CIC chairman and a current 
Ph.D. candidate in sociology at Har- 
vard who had earlier spent nine 
months in a Chinese prison. “We 
have to keep the movement alive by 
information, which can get to the 
essence of society, inside of the peo- 
pie. 

The “Voice of June 4th” Chinese- 
language radio program offers one 
example of the CIC’s efforts to reach 
the Chinese people directly. AP wire 








and other information is provided to the 
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show’s Chicago-based producers, 
whose half-hour tapes are sent to Tai- 
wan and broadcast to the mainland. 
Aired twice each week at differing 
frequencies to prevent jamming, the 
radio program reaches an estimated 
10 million Chinese listeners. (The 
show also airs on several U.S. college 
radio stations.) The CIC also provides 
information to the L.A.-based under- 
ground Chinese newspaper, Press 
Freedom Herald (E&P, Sept. 
16, 1989). 

Much of the CIC’s efforts remain 
focused on journalistic, academic and 
business circles outside China. Last 
September it coordinated the first 
major educational conference on Chi- 
na’s future, drawing more than 1,000 
attendees to Brandeis University. Its 
staff also speaks regularly at colleges 
and secondary schools nationwide, 
including Vanderbilt, Cornell, St. 
Lawrence, Tufts, Plymouth High 
School and Amherst. 





The CIC’s most comprehensive 
effort for Western journalists and sup- 
porters will be an English-language 
monthly newsletter, China News 
Focus (CNF). Scheduled to make its 
debut in early 1990, CNF will include 
news coverage, analyses, translations 
from Chinese publications, editorials, 
a calendar of world events. Each 
issue will highlight a particular theme, 
such as human rights in China, eco- 
nomic sanctions, visa-immigration 
issues or condition of political prison- 
ers. 

A monthly “letter from China” will 
impart the hopes and aspirations of 
mainlanders. Shen Tong, the student 
leader who coordinated Western 
media contacts in Tiananmen Square 
and escaped to the West last June 11 
will serve as the newsletter’s advis- 
er. 
Research and analysis play key 
roles in the CIC’s informational 
efforts, looming especially important 





in light of the criticism that while 
Western coverage of events was 
superlative, the inability to predict 
the brutal crackdown was a glaring 
failure. 

“The Chinese at the center make, I 
think, the legitimate complaint that 
most Western reporters do not have 
the fluency in Chinese to really read 
the press,” Hopkins stated. “Some 
can scan the press a little, but they 
can’t read it like we read the [Boston] 
Globe or [New York] Times. They 
don’t get the context, the background 
to know the names and understand 
who’s related to whom, who’s doing 
what to whom... Like the China- 
watchers in Hong Kong, the students 
at the center have the ability to glean 
more from the Chinese press. I don’t 
think they’ve exploited that talent so 
far, but I would guess charitably 
that’s because it takes million-dollar 
funding, with five or six people read- 
ing full time.” 











Crash was month’s 
most-followed story 


The most closely followed news 
story in January was the crash of an 
Avianca Airlines jetliner near New 
York’s John F. Kennedy Interna- 
tional Airport, according to the Times 
Mirror News Interest Index. 


The index showed the crash was 
followed by the Charles Stuart mur- 
der case in Boston, the arrest of 
Washington, D.C., Mayor Marion 
Barry, and the acquittal of defendants 
in the McMartin Day Care child abuse 
trial in California. 


In addition, the January index 
found that, although political changes 
taking place in Eastern Europe were 
considered the most important news 
events of the month, the most avid 
news consumers paid less attention to 
those stories than in previous months. 

The index also found that — while 
race rarely makes a difference in de- 
termining interest in news stories — 
non-whites were significantly more 
interested in January’s Stuart, Barry 
and McMartin stories than were 
whites. The story of Nelson Mande- 
la’s impending release from a South 
African prison and the legalization of 
the African National Congress was 
followed three times as closely by 
non-white Americans than whites. 


The generational differences in 
news interest were also apparent in 
January, as the index found the Super 
Bowl and the Stuart case attracting 
the greatest attention from adults 








under 30, while Sen. Daniel Patrick 
Moynihan’s proposal to cut Social 
Security taxes was followed closely 
by more adults over 50 than by youn- 
ger adults. 

All international stories were fol- 
lowed more closely by men, college- 
educated people and adults over 30. 

The Times Mirror News Interest 
Index is produced by the Times Mir- 
ror Center for the People & the Press 
in Washington, D.C. 


Evening Star 
building has 
a new life 


A once-great Washington, D.C., 
newspaper is dead, but its building 
has new life. 

Dedicated in 1900 to what was then 
the city’s leading paper, the Evening 
Star Building on Pennsylvania 
Avenue officially reopened Feb. 21 as 
an office building after a complete 
renovation and additions. 

The Star, which moved to larger 
quarters (now a Washington Post pro- 
duction outpost) in 1960, folded in 
1981 after 128 years. 

The Star building housed Justice 
Department offices as the neighbor- 
hood declined in the ’60s and °70s. 
When redevelopment overtook the 
area, it closed for restoration in 1987. 

The 13-story Beaux Arts building 
has been elaborately restored, from 
its marble exterior and lobby to its 
mahogany-and-brass elevators, by 





the Jonathan Woodner Co. Two addi- 
tions were built of limestone to 
approximate the style of the original. 
Tenants include Citicorp, 
McKinsey and Co. and Goldman 
Sachs, as well as some shops. 


Libel charged over 
exclusion of name 


A Florida newspaper publisher and 
writer have been charged with crimi- 
nal libel for failing to publish the full 
name of a policeman criticized in an 
article. 

The misdemeanor charges, stem- 
ming from a rarely used provision of 
Florida law, were filed Jan. 29 against 
Dan Daniels, a former Polk County 
sheriff who now publishes The Eagle, 
and Dave Whitacre, who wrote the 
article. 

Polk State Attorney Jerry Hill said 
the two failed to publish the full name 
of Eagle Lake police officer Roy T. 


| Harper in a story that accused the 


officer of “lies, threats and theft.” 

Harper said he found a Florida law 
that makes it a first-degree misde- 
meanor for a writer or a publisher to 
make accusations of immoral conduct 
against a person unless the article 
contains “in full the true name of the 
person intended to be charged with 
the commission of such acts of 
immorality.” 

The Eagle’s article referred to Har- 
per only as “Roy.” 

Whitacre said he didn’t use Har- 
per’s full name “because | didn’t 
want to humiliate his family.” — AP 
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By Andrew Radolf 


Bill Ahearn wants the Associated 
Press to do more “hard edge journal- 
ism,” and he wants it better written, 
too. 

“IT want the staff to know we want 
hard-edge enterprise and excellent 
writing,” said Ahearn, who has been 
AP executive editor since November 
1988 and was managing editor for 
three-and-a-half years before that. 

By “hard edge” Ahearn said he 
means more enterprise, more digging 
for facts, more use of resources such 
as databases for putting together sto- 
ries. While he promises more investi- 
gative efforts from AP, he said that 
not every hard-edge story has to be a 
full-blown investigation seeking to 
uncover governmental abuse or some 
other wrongdoing. 

“Hard edge” can mean, he said, 
going beyond breaking news to the 
series or analysis that brings greater 
understanding of what is behind the 
day’s headlines. 

“It’s a good healthy mixture of a 
variety of types of stories,” he said. 

Each AP bureau gets “project 
time” for more involved stories, 
Ahearn said, and he wants to chal- 
lenge the staff “to be more innovative 
and creative.” He wants, as well, to 
look at how bureau time is appor- 
tioned so more resources can be 
directed to enterprise work. 

The AP used database journalism in 
its 50-state look at guardianship laws 
and in a recent series by Fred Bayles 
and Scott McCartney on how the gov- 
ernment’s drought relief money was 
being used. 

There will be increased use of data- 
bases, Ahearn said, as more people at 
the AP learn how to use them. 

“They’re just another tool of jour- 
nalism.” 

To put into effect his plan to 
improve writing, the AP is bringing in 
two coaches — one for its Washing- 
ton bureau and one for Los 
Angeles — as wellas utilizing the ser- 
vices of “our resident wordsmith,” 
Jack Cappon. 

Paula LaRoque, assistant manag- 
ing editor of the Dallas Morning News, 





Bill Ahearn 


will be working with the Washington 
bureau, Ahearn said. Every five or six 
weeks she will visit the bureau to 
work with individuals or small groups 
on their writing. 

The idea is to have AP’s writing 
looked at by “outside eyes” to get 
fresh critique. The Los Angeles 
bureau will have a similar program, 
but the writing coach has not yet been 
named. 


Looking for a harder edge 


Executive editor of Associated Press says he is constantly 
looking for ways to improve writing at the news service 


staffs and critique each one’s writing 
one-on-one,” Ahearn said. 

Cappon will also be busy at AP’s 
New York headquarters. Ahearn 
wants him to meet with each depart- 
ment head and issue a weekly critique 
of each New York desk’s news 
report. Another area where Ahearn 
feels writing can be improved is legis- 
lative news. “We put out so much 
[legislative] news, we want to make 
sure it’s clear,” he explained. 

Single correspondencies in the 
U.S. and foreign correspondents will 
also have their writing scrutinized, 
Ahearn said, and Cappon will be 
holding writing seminars at headquar- 
ters as well. 

Staffers will also be sent to such 
places as the Poynter Institute in St. 
Petersburg, Fla., and the American 
Press Institute in Washington to 
improve their skills. 

“We have a full plate,” he stated. 

“It’s not that alarm bells are going 
off,” Ahearn remarked of his empha- 
sis on better writing. “Every news 
organization can use improved writ- 
ing and editing.” 

Staff development will not be lim- 
ited to improving writing, Ahearn 
said. He intends to give people more 
opportunities to study in their spe- 





cialized fields, such as through the 





“It’s not that alarm bells are going off,” Ahearn 
remarked of his emphasis on better writing. “Every 
news organization can use improved writing and 


editing.” 








“Washington accounts for a signifi- 
cant amount of copy,” Ahearn 
remarked. “It’s our largest bureau. 
Los Angeles is our third largest.” 

Cappon, who was previously editor 
of AP Newsfeatures, will now be 
working full-time as a writing coach. 
Ahearn plans for Cappon to make 
about four bureau visits this year, 
plus critique about a dozen state 
wires. 

On his bureau visits, “he’ll sit 
down with the bureau chiefs and the 


various Knight Fellowships, and 
wants to expand the training corre- 
spondents receive before taking over- 
seas assignments. 

“Our people going overseas need 
courses not just in language but in 
history, culture and economics,” he 
said. “Our specialists need help to 
make them better, and I want to give 
them time to go and do it.” 

Ahearn also believes the AP has to 





start “thinking more like a newspa- 
(Continued on page 35) 
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CAMPUS JOURNALISM 








By Mark Fitzgerald 


Two Illinois State University stu- 
dent journalists face a March 9 court 
hearing over demands they surrender 
notes from a story reporting that the 
ISU student body president had con- 
fessed to burglary. 

Scott Cooley, editor in chief of the 
Daily Vidette, and reporter Kent 
Dean are to appear at a pretrial hear- 
ing in McLean County Circuit Court 
when a judge is expected to decide 
whether to grant a motion from the 
attorney for the student body presi- 
dent seeking all notes and documents 
relating to a Jan. 17 story. 

The case is an almost classic con- 
frontation of free press versus fair 
trial rights — with one twist: the 
lawyer subpoenaing the notes is a 
local civil liberties activist who once 
defended the college paper when 
police requested news photos of a 
1984 campus riot. 





The dispute revolves around the 
July 25, 1989 arrest of Dan Schramm, 
the student body president, on 
charges that two months earlier he 
and two accomplices stole computers 
and videocasette recorders worth 
more than $5,000 from his own frater- 
nity house. 

In a front-page story by Kent Dean 
on Jan. 17, the Daily Vidette said 
Schramm had signed a “confession” 
the night he was arrested. 

Over the headline “Statement 
shows Schramm confessed,” the 
story began: “ISU student body 
president Dan Schramm, charged 
with two counts of residential bur- 
glary, a felony, confessed to burglar- 
izing the Alpha Kappa Lambda frater- 
nity house May 17 to finance a 
cocaine habit, according to a hand- 
written statement he made to the Nor- 
mal Police Department the night of his 
arrest. 

“According to NPD detective 





The case is an almost classic confrontation of free 
press versus fair trial rights — with one twist: the 
lawyer subpoenaing the notes is a local civil liberties 
activist who once defended the college paper when 
police requested news photos of a 1984 campus riot. 





Now Bloomington, Ill., lawyer 
George Taseff says he is being 
unfairly painted as somehow anti- 
press because he is defending a client 
he believes is being prejudged by the 
20,000-circulation Daily Vidette. 

“I defended the Vidette five years 
ago when the chief of police tried to 
get news photos of a riot we had in 
town so police could identify stu- 
dents. | am a former chairman of the 
American Civil Liberties Union here, 
so I’m not doing this lightly,” Taseff 
said. 

“I fear what has happened here is 
the Vidette has succeeded in forming 
in [the public’s] minds that my client 
has confessed. I fear the man’s right 
to a fair trial is being eroded every 
day,” he continued in a telephone 
interview. 

For his part, Vidette editor Scott 
Cooley said the subpoenas are “friv- 
olous” and intended to intimidate the 
paper. 

“It’s just harassment, basically,” 
he said in a phone interview. 








Tony Daniel’s report on Schramm’s 
July 25 arrest, Schramm talked freely 
during the interrogation and wrote the 
confession after being placed under 
arrest and informed of his rights,” the 
story read. 

It went on to say that in the alleged 
confession, Schramm wrote that he 
“made this statement on my own free 
will, had my rights read to me, and 
understood them fully.” 

The newspaper said the document 
was found on file in the McLean 
County Circuit Court clerk’s office. 

Schramm’s attorney said he was 
upset at the story for several reasons. 

“To tell their readers that my client 
‘confessed,’ not even to use the word 
‘alleged’ . . . when this [document] 
has never been authenticated in 
court . . . to me that is tabloid jour- 
nalism, that is irresponsible,” Taseff 
said. 

Taseff said the reporter and editor 
opened themselves up to the sub- 
poena when they quoted the police 
chief and detective as saying 


Accused student president subpoenas paper’s notes 


Schramm had been properly informed 
of his rights. 

“What really is outrageous is that 
an officer would be quoted in the 
paper as saying that all proper proce- 
dures were followed... That’s 
when I want to know what else [the 
police] told them [the reporter] 
because that can be a very effective 
tool in cross-examination for estab- 
lishing that the man’s rights may have 
been violated,” Taseff said. 

Cooley argues that the subpoena is 
unnecessary since any information 
can be easily obtained directly from 
the police themselves. 

Cooley also defended the paper’s 
characterization of the “confession,” 
noting that it was attributed to “a 
hand-written statement.” 

In a later editorial, however, the 
paper said Dan Schramm “allegedly 
confessed” to the felony. 

The editorial stirred more feelings 
with Taseff, though. 

It said, “Taseff has yet to produce 
any justification for his action,” 
which it later referred to as “unwar- 
ranted legal manipulation.” 

“Unethical actions, like serving fri- 
volous subpoenas, are what give the 
legal profession a bad name,” the edi- 
torial read. 

“I can tell you right now,” Taseff 
told E&P, “that if the judge upholds 
our subpoena as I think he will . . . I 
will demand that the Vidette publish a 
retraction. I consider some of those 
statements in that editorial defama- 
tory.” 

Taseff also said the editorial 
obscured his real purpose. 

“They know damn well why I sub- 
poenaed the notes and it isn’t because 
they use public documents,” Taseff 
said, “or because there were 
unnamed sourcess — Illinois law 
prohibits me from doing that, abso- 
lutely. It’s because they quote the 
police chief [about Schramm’s rights 
notification] . . . and if their readers 
knew that angle, they would look at 
this differently.” 


Correction 


In an article on Page 20 of the Feb. 3 
E&P headlined, “Sales training,” 
Gerald T. Tache is misidentified as 
corporate liaison for Ottaway News- 
papers. Tache’s correct title is senior 





vice president for newspaper opera- 
tions. 
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The reach of California’s shield law 
was debated before the state Supreme 
Court, which will decide if reporters 
may be forced to testify about what 
they saw at a public event, even 
though that information was not 
included in their stories. 

The court decision is expected to 
determine the strength of the shield 
law balanced against the rights of the 
prosecution and defense to witnesses’ 
testimony. 

Attorney Rex S. Heinke, repre- 
senting a Los Angeles Times reporter 
and photographer, argued at the 
hearing earlier this month that the 
shield law, which was placed in Cali- 
fornia’s Constitution in 1980, gives 
journalists “clear and unequivocal” 
protection from being held in con- 
tempt for refusing to reveal unpub- 
lished information they acquire on 
assignment. 

However, a city prosecutor and a 
public defender contended the shield 
privilege is meant to protect only con- 
fidential information obtained by a 
journalist. 

The issue arose in 1987 when Los 
Angeles Times reporter Roxana 
Kopetman and photographer Robert 
Santiago Bertero were riding with 
police for a story about how a special 
task force responded to complaints 
about drugs, theft and panhandling in 
downtown Long Beach. 

One man, Sean Delaney, ques- 
tioned by officers was found to be 
carrying brass knuckles. He was 
arrested and charged with possession 
of an illegal weapon. 

Later, the suspect claimed he had 
not consented to the search and sub- 
poenaed Kopetman and Bertero to 
back up his statement. 

The pair refused to answer ques- 
tions about whether Delaney had 
agreed to the search, testifying only to 
what they had published. 

A municipal court judge held 
Kopetman in contempt of court, 
ordered her jailed and fined her $100 a 
day. The judge contended the shield 
law did not protect the reporter on 
eyewitness observations and, even if 
it did, the importance of her testimony 
overrode any shield law privileges. 

A Superior Court judge overruled 
the fine and jail sentence, but later 





California court to decide: 


Does a shield law protect only confidential sources or all 
unpublished information, including what a reporter observed? 


found Kopetman in contempt. 

Long Beach City Prosecutor John 
A. Vander Lans said it would be a 
“mockery” to deny someone a fair 
trial by giving journalists a special 
legal status. 

“We’re not playing a game here,” 





said, a robbery could occur in the 
courtroom and everyone there could 
be required to testify except news 
reporters. 

Heinke maintained that all informa- 
tion gathered in the reporting process 
is protected unless it were published. 





If their position is upheld, Menaster said, a robbery 
could occur in the courtroom and everyone there 
could be required to testify except news reporters. 
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he continued. “We’re trying to get to 
the truth.” 

Albert J. Menaster, a Los Angeles 
public defender, called the reporters’ 
stand “absurd.” 

If their position is upheld, Menaster 
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The other side argued that the 
shield law should not extend to infor- 
mation that does not come from a 
confidential source. The actual pur- 
pose of the law, they added, is to 
protect the source, not the reporter. 





Thomas and Alice Wallace of Syracuse have sold 


The Scotsman Press, Ine. 


(17 non-daily community papers in 
Syracuse and Binghamton 
with total distribution of 243,000) 


To Badoud Communications, Inc. 


(a newly formed publishing company 
owned by John Badoud, former senior vice president of Worreil Enterprises) 


We are proud to have served as 
the broker for Thomas and Alice Wallace. 


Lee Dirks & Associates 
313-646-4230 














NEWSPEOPLE IN THE NEWS 








Jim SIMMON and ALAN BERNSTEIN, 
Houston Chronicle staff reporters 
have key assignments in a reorganiza- 
tion of the newspaper’s political desk, 
JACK LoFTis, vice president and edi- 
tor, announced. 

Simmon is the new political editor, 
succeeding NENE FOXHALL, who 
resigned in December to pursue a law 
career. He will direct the Chronicle’s 
local political coverage and coordi- 
| nate national and state political cover- 
age with the state and national desks. 

Bernstein has been assigned to the 
political desk as a full-time writer and 
is responsible for coverage in Hous- 
ton and Harris County and will work 
in state ad national political coverage 
during campaigns and elections. 

* * & 


Eric B. SEIDMAN has joined the 
Rocky Mountain News, Denver, as 
assistant managing editor in charge of 
graphics and will oversee design of 
the newspaper and the photo and art 
departments. The past 10 years he has 
been with Time Inc. 

Seidman implemented the design 
for Money magazine and has been an 
art director at Discover magazine, TV 
Cable Week, and the Washington 
Star. While with the New York Times 
in 1967-79, he served as art director 
for several sections. 


* * * 


WARREN H. PHILLIPS, chairman 
and chief executive officer of Dow 
Jones & Company Inc., and NEIL S. 
HIRSCH, president and chief execu- 
tive officer of Telerate Inc., have 
announced that the latter will become 
chairman of Telerate effective on 
March 1. 


They also said that JOHN P. TERRA- 
NOVA will become vice president of 
Telerate, a provider of real-time 
financial information, decision sup- 
port and transaction services to the 
international business community 
and a wholly owned subsidiary of 
Dow Jones. Also, JOHN D. JESSOP will 
become senior executive vice presi- 


dent. 
* * * 


CHARLOTTE KAPLAN was recently 
appointed research manager of the 
Fort Lauderdale Sun-Sentinel. She 
replaces JAMES E. SMITH, who was 
named vice president and marketing 
director. 

Kaplan, who joined the Sun-Sen- 
tinel in 1984, has served as a research 
analyst and research senior project 
manager and now will oversee data- 
gathering analysis in the research 
department of the marketing division. 


STEPHEN COOK, former deputy 
metro editor at the San Francisco 
Examiner, is now foreign/national 
news editor. Cook replaces JOHN 
KIRKPATRICK, who vacated the post 
when he was promoted to assistant 
managing editor/news last Septem- 
ber. 

Executive editor LARRY KRAMER 
said Cook will be responsible for the 
national and foreign desks, two for- 
eign bureaus, the Washington bureau 
and several correspondents here and 
abroad and also for periodic deploy- 
ment of local staffers on foreign and 
national assignments. 

Cook started working at the Exam- 
iner in its Marin bureau in 1969 and 
has held a variety of reporting and 
editing posts. He attended Yale Uni- 
versity Law School on a Ford Found- 
ation Fellowship in 1977-78, earning a 
master’s degree. 

* * 


General managers of two Morris 
Communications Corp. daily papers 
have been named publisher—FRANK 
T. ANDERSON at the Lubbock (Texas) 
Avalanche-Journal and JEFFREY A. 
WILSON at the Juneau (Alaska) 
Empire. 

The Lubbock paper has not had a 
publisher since shortly after it was 
purchased by MCC in 1972. WILLIAM 
S. Morris III, chairman and chief 
executive officer of the corporation, 
has been publisher of the Juneau 
Empire since it was purchased in 
1969. 

Anderson has been general man- 
ager since October 1986. He earlier 
was circulation director of MCC’s 
Florida Times-Union and Jackson- 
ville Journal from 1982 until he moved 
to Lubbock. 

Wilson began his career with MCC 
in 1967 and transferred to Juneau in 
1975 as advertising director. A few 
months later he moved to business 
manager and then to his most recent 
post in 1977. 


* * & 


MATT HAYES, general manager of 
Phoenix Publications, Bristol, R.I., 
was re-elected president of the Rhode 
Island Press Association at the annual 
meeting Feb. 9. 

Also re-elected were PAUL 
LABRECHE, publisher of the Woon- 
socket Call, vice president; and LINDA 
LOTRIDGE LEVIN, assistant professor 
of journalism at the University of 
Rhode Island, secretary. 

FREDERICK J. WILSON III, 
publisher of the Narragansett Times 
and the Standard Times, was elected 
treasurer. 


GENE WILLIAMS has been named 
executive vice president of the Char- 
lotte Observer and assumes broad 
responsibilities for marketing 
strategy, market development and 
corporate policy development. He 
will report to chairman and publisher 
ROLFE NEILL. 

Williams joined the newspaper in 
1976 from Philadelphia Newspapers 
Inc. and has served as advertising 
director and vice president/marketing 
and sales. 

* * * 


Cartoonist STEVE BENSON joined 
the editorial page staff of the Tacoma 
Morning News Tribune in January, 
marking the first time the newspaper 
has had a syndicated cartoonist on its 
staff. 

He earlier worked for the Arizona 
Republic, Phoenix, and the Senate 
Republican Policy Committee in 
Washington, D.C. 


* * &* 


GREGG MCCONNELL, previously 
advertising director of the Petaluma 
(Calif.) Argus-Courier, has been pro- 
moted to publisher. He replaces Dor- 
OTHY HERDT, who retired. 

Prior to Petaluma, McConnell was 
publisher of the Taft (Calif.) Daily 
Midway Driller and advertising direc- 
tor of the Hamilton (Mont.) Ravalli 
Republic. 

* * & 


Tim R. Lowry is moving in March 
from recruitment advertising sales 
manager for the Washington Post, to 
classified advertising manager for 
Philadelphia Newspapers Inc., 
publisher of the Philadelphia Inquirer 
and the Philadelphia Daily News. 


* * & 


The Belleville (Ill.) News-Demo- 
crat’s marketing director, FRANK L. 
DUKE, and editor, GREG EDWARDS, 
have been named company vice presi- 
dents. 

Duke, who joined the newspaper in 
December 1984 as circulation direc- 
tor, earlier was with the Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram and the Kansas City 
Star. Edwards, who previously 
worked at the Philadelphia Inquirer, 
the Kansas City Star and the Youngs- 
town Vindicator, joined the staff as 
editor in June 1984. 

* * * 


MARSHALL R. ANDREWS is now cir- 
culation director for the Hattiesburg 
(Miss.) American, moving from the 
Gwinnett Daily News, Lawrence- 
ville, Ga., where he was home deliv- 
ery manager. 
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Key executive appointments 
announced by the Newspaper Divi- 
sion of Gannett Co. Inc. include the 
following: 

VINCENT E. SPEZZANO, formerly 
president and publisher of Gannett 
Rochester (N.Y.) Newspapers, 
becomes chairman in preparation for 
his planned retirement in 1991. 

DAVID J. MACK succeeds Spezzano 
as the new president and publisher in 
Rochester. He has been president and 
publisher of the Binghamton (N.Y.) 
Press & Sun-Bulletin and a regional 
vice president in Gannett East. 

BERNARD M. GRIFFIN succeeds 
Mack in Binghamton and as a regional 
vice president, moving from presi- 
dent and publisher of the St. Cloud 
(Minn.) Times and a regional vice 
president in Gannett Central. 

SonJA S. CRAIG succeeds Griffin in 
St. Cloud, from president and 
publisher of the Wausau (Wis.) Daily 
Herald. 

FREDERICK T. JACOBI succeeds 
Craig in Wausau, moving from 
regional circulation director on the 
Newspaper Division staff; 

Mary PARKS STIER, president and 
publisher of the Jowa City Press Citi- 
zen, has been named a Gannett Cen- 
tral regional vice president. 

DENISE H. BANISTER, president and 
publisher of the Huntington (W.Va.) 
Herald-Dispatch, becomes a regional 
vice president in Gannett East. 


* * * 

BIL SIMMONS, state Capitol reporter 
for the Associated Press in Little 
Rock for nearly 20 years, has been 
promoted to chief of bureau for Ar- 
kansas, succeeding KRISTIN GAZLAY 
bureau chief since 1987, who is now 
special projects editor at New Yerk 
headquarters. 

Simmons, a North Little Rock 
native, earlier worked for the Arkan- 
sas Gazette, Little Rock, as a copy 
boy and sportswriter. 

* * * 


CHARLES BARRETT, a former 
reporter with the Hartford (Conn.) 
Times and the Associated Press in 
Connecticut, who later held editing 
posts with Billboard in New York and 
The Hollywood Reporter, is now 
media relations representative for 
The Tonight Show starring Johnny 
Carson at NBC in Burbank, Calif. 


* * * 

PAUL FANLUND, a reporter and edi- 
tor for the Wisconsin State Journal, 
Madison, has been promoted to news 
editor from weekend city editor. 

Earlier covering county, city and 
state government and political 
reporter, he succeeds JAMES KELSH, 
who became editor of the Mason City 
(lowa) Globe-Gazette. 








Fanlund holds a bachelor’s degree 
in journalism from Drake University, 
Des Moines, and a master’s degree in 
communications from American Uni- 
versity, Washington, D.C. His wife, 
Lari, is an editor for the University of 
Wisconsin. 

* * * 


NORMA SOSA has returned to the 
New York Times as a copy editor 
assigned to the national desk. She 
previously spent two years as manag- 
ing editor of the Corpus Christi 
(Texas) Caller-Times and earlier was 
a copy editor on the foreign desk of 
the Times and the foreign and national 
desks at the Wall Street Journal. 

Sosa is a graduate of the University 
of Texas and holds a master’s degree 
from Stanford University. 


* * 


Two senior vice presidents of Jour- 
nal Communications, Milwaukee, 
ROBERT JAMES and DONALD MASssaA, 
have announced they are retiring in 
March. Both have served as directors 
of Journal Communications and Jour- 
nal/Sentinel Inc. since 1968. 

James also has been president of 
Midwestern Relay Company, the 
telecommunications services division 
of JC and senior vice president-pur- 
chasing for J/S. He joined the staff in 
1952. 

Massa is a senior vice president- 
finance of both Journal Communica- 
tions and Journal/Sentinel, and trea- 
surer of the former. He joined the 
company in 1956 as assistant office 
manager. 

With Massa’s retirement, his 
responsibilities go to PETER JARZEM- 
BINSKI, JC vice president and con- 
troller. 

JOHN PATTERSON, vice president 
and general manager of MRC, was 
appointed president effective Feb. 1; 
and MARK GRUNLUND, purchasing 
manager for J/S, assumed additional 
responsibilities for purchasing. 


Expertise and reliability 


for owners selling 


newspapers. 





— NEWSPEOPLE EDITOR 
LENORA WILLIAMSON 


JOHN E. MITCHELL, executive vice 
president and chief operating officer 
of Nixon Newspapers Inc., Peru, 
Ind., has been named to the board of 
the company’s holding group, Nixon 
Enterprises Inc. He is president-elect 
of The Inland Press Association and 
also has been named president of the 
Frankfort Times, replacing the late 
Joseph H. Nixon Sr. 

Mitchell joined the Times as associ- 
ate publisher and later was publisher 
before assuming his corporate role. 


* * * 


JAMES CATE has joined Tribune 
Newspapers, Mesa, Ariz., as director 
of circulation and oversees the staff 
and delivery of the Mesa Tribune, the 
Chandler Arizonan Tribune and the 
Tempe Daily News Tribune, all 
owned by Cox Communications Inc., 
Atlanta. 

Cate was home delivery manager 
for the San Bernardino (Calif.) Sun 
and earlier circulation tenures were at 
the San Antonio Light and Newspa- 
per Printing Corp., El Paso. 


* * * 


WILLIAM B. KETTER, editor and 
vice president of the Quincy (Mass.) 
Patriot Ledger, was elected to the 
board of directors of Keene Publish- 
ing Corp., publisher of the Keene 
(Mass.) Sentinel. 

Ketter was an executive with 
United Press International for 16 
years, the last two as a corporate vice 
president, before joining the Quincy 
daily 11 years ago. 


* * & 


STEPHEN FAY is now managing edi- 
tor of the Brattleboro (Vt.) Reformer, 
succeeding NORMAN RUNNION, who 
retired. Fay was chief of the Great 
Barrington (Mass.) bureau of the 
Berkshire Eagle, Pittsfield, Mass. 
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ROBERT C. ANDERSON, 59, a former 
Chicago Tribune writer and editor, 
died Jan. 23 of a heart attack suffered 
after swimming at the Northbrook 
YMCA. 

He started as a reporter for the 
Sault Ste. Marie (Mich.) Evening 
News in 1952 after returning from 
military service in Korea and later 
was the outstanding male journalism 
graduate in his 1957 class at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Anderson joined the Tribune that 
July and held a number of assign- 
ments, including assistant editor of the 
Chicago Tribune Magazine before mov- 
ing to managing editor for features in 
1964 and to assistant Sunday editor in 
1969. He was editor of Success Maga- 
zine in 1978-84. 


* * * 


MAX GORDON, 79, former city edi- 
tor of The Daily Worker who broke 
with the U.S. Communist Party over 
its position on Josef Stalin, died Jan. 
28 of a heart attack at West Boca 
Raton (Fla.) Medical Center. 

He later was a medical writer for 
Purdue-Frederick, a pharmaceutical 
company. 
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EDWARD J. HOSCH Jr., 78, a sports- 
writer for the Associated Press in 
Atlanta in 1941-48 and the first sports 
publicity director for Georgia Tech in 
1951-68, died of cancer Jan. 19. 


ie at 


LAURENCE T. KNOTT, 85, a former 
Chicago Sun-Times advertising 
executive, died Jan. 16 in Santa Bar- 
bara, Calif. 

Knott joined the former Chicago 
Sun in 1943 and was named advertis- 
ing director two years later. When the 
paper merged with the Chicago Times 
in 1948, he became assistant adver- 
tising director and then head of adver- 
tising in 1950. 

He rose to vice president and gen- 
eral sales manager of the Sun-Times 
and the Chicago Daily News and 
created many of the advertising and 
promotion campaigns for the papers. 

He began his career with the Bos- 
ton Advertiser and then was with the 
Boston Herald-Traveler and worked 
for the Chicago Tribune in 1926-43. 
Knott was a past president of the 
Newspaper Advertising Executives 
Association. 


* * * 


CLARK C. LARABEE, 79, a copy edi- 
tor at the Philadelphia Inquirer for 30 
years, died Jan. 22 at Graduate Hospi- 
tal in Philadelphia. He retired in 1974. 

Larabee also wrote music reviews 
and covered suburban theaters and 
restaurants. Prior to the Inquirer, he 
worked for then Gov. Gifford 
Pinchot, cataloging information on 
Pennsylvania’s state forests. 


* * * 


JULIE A. McKay, 23, advertising 
account representative for Imprint 
Newspapers, West Hartford, Conn., 
died Jan. 21 as a result of injuries 
sustained in an automobile accident. 


* * * 


WILLIAM H. METCALFE, 83, a for- 
mer managing editor of Canada’s first 
co-operative newspaper, the Win- 
nipeg Citizen, and of the Winnipeg 
Free Press and the Ottawa Journal, 
died Jan. 22. 

He started with the Winnipeg paper 
as areporter and copy editor and took 
over as managing editor of the Citi- 
zen, owned by 13,000 member-share- 
holders in 1948. It went bankrupt in a 
year. 

Metcalfe moved to the Free Press 
as an editorial writer and became 
managing editor in 1952 and then 
managing editor of the Journal in 
1960. He retired in 1972. 


MEL Most, 75, a former foreign 
correspondent, died of a heart attack 
on Jan. 6 at Cabrini Hospital, New 
York City. 

Most, a correspondent in Vichy, 
France, in World War II, was 
interned at Baden-Baden by the Ger- 
mans before being repatriated. He 
later was an associate editor for Bar- 
ron’s magazine and a reporter for The 
Record, Hackensack, N.J., and later 
was in public relations for the Gov- 
ernment of Puerto Rico and the 
Puerto Rican rum industry. 

* * * 


THOMAS M. PHILIPSON, 77, a former 
photo and magazine editor with the 
South Bend (Ind.) Tribune, died Jan. 
31. 

Philipson joined the Tribune in 1939 
as a copy editor and after World War 
II service returned to work as a 
reporter, assistant city editor and 
photo editor before moving to editor 
of the Sunday magazine in 1969. He 
retired from that post in 1977. 

* * * 


HARRY EDWARD SCHADEN, 86, a for- 
mer public relations executive with 
Carl Byoir & Associates, and a for- 
mer city editor of the Tampa Tribune, 
died Jan. 12 at St. Joseph’s Hospital, 
Asheville, N.C., following a stroke. 

He joined the Tribune in 1924 and 
resigned in 1944 as assistant managing 
editor to join Byoir in New York City. 

After 10 years, Schaden transferred 
to Chicago as Midwest regional man- 
ager and then retired in 1970. 

* * * 


MARSHALL WEINER, 33, copy editor 
and layout editor in Newsday, Long 
Island, sports department, died Jan. 
27, apparently of a heart attack. 

Weiner was active in The National 
Marfan Foundation based in Port 
Washington, L.I. It promotes 
research on the rare genetic disorder 
that can affect the aortic valve, joints 
and eyes. The syndrome often is 
related with tall people. He was 6- 
foot-6. 


* * #* 


LAWRENCE T. WELSH, 69, a veteran 
Boston free-lance news photographer, 
died of a heart attack at his Needham, 
Mass., home on Jan. 11. His work 
appeared in the Boston Globe and 
other papers in the area. 


* * * 


DONALD C. WILLIAMS, 78, a former 
Associated Press newsman in Phila- 
delphia, died Jan. 13 after a long ill- 
ness. He joined AP in 1945 and retired 
in 1976. 
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By George Garneau 


Once upon a time, pictures were 
found on paper. 

These days, newspaper pictures 
need not reach paper until the printing 
press starts. 

With technology now coming on 
line at newspapers, pictures are cap- 
tured on film, converted to digital 
information and moved to picture- 
editing computers, or electronic dark- 
rooms. There, editors select photos, 
adjust their tone and contrast, crop 








them, size them and move files either 


to electronic cameras, which produce 


halftones or color separations, or to 
electronic page composition systems, 
which produce full-page mechanicals. 

Also known as digital darkrooms or 
electronic picture desks, these spe- 
cialized computers are thrusting 
newspaper production a giant step 
forward into the electronic future. 
Soon only filmless, electronic picture 
taking and fully electronic pagination 
will remain the final frontiers of news- 
paper prepress production. 








Huynh Thanh My. 





ABOUT THE COVER 


The War Photographer’ s Memorial bears the engraved first names of 
six combat photographers who died in Southeast Asia—Larry Bur- 
rows, Henri Huet, Michel Laurent, Kent Potter, Kyoichi Sawada and 


Some of those present at the dedication were: 1) Maj. Gen. Donald 
Miller of the United States Marine Corps; 2) George Esper, Special 
Correspondent, Associated Press; 3) Eddie Adams, Workshop Direc- 
tor; 4) Tony O’Brien, Picture Group photographer who was arrested 
and imprisoned for six weeks in June 1989 by the Kabul, Afghanistan 
government for traveling with the Mujahideen rebels; 5) Nick Ut, 
photographer and brother of Huynh Thanh My; 6) Carl Mydans, veter- 
an Time-Life photographer; 7) Barbara Baker Burrows, Life magazine 
picture editor; 8) Russell Burrows, son of Larry Burrows; and 9) Hal 
Buell, Associated Press general manager for news photos. 


The Eddie Adams’ Workshop II was held in Sept. 1989 at Adams’ 
Catskill Mountains retreat in NY. Ninety-nine talented photo- 
graphers—photography students and professionals—engaged in high- 
energy discussions and shooting sessions with elite photojournalists, 
picture editors, art directors, editors and writers. Eastman Kodak 
Company’s Professional Photography Division is the tuition-free work- 
shop’s major sponsor, with co-sponsorship from Nikon Inc. 
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Picture desk update 


Digital delivery, electronic darkrooms 
soon to be standard for news photos 


History will record 1990 as the year 
electronic darkrooms reached critical 
mass for newspapers. 

Why? The biggest news organiza- 
tion in the world, the Associated 
Press, which began electronic photo 
processing over a decade ago, in an 
announcement Jan. 25 declared the 
electronic darkroom to be the stan- 
dard picture receiver for its new high- 
speed, digital picture transmission 
system, PhotoStream. 

In a stroke, AP created a new 
industry standard of technology that 
so far has been too crude or too 
expensive for all but a few newspa- 
pers. AP plans to convert 950 pa- 
pers — a majority of U.S. dailies — 
to electronic darkrooms in a two- 
year program starting this fall. They 
now have photo receivers using tech- 
nology dating from the 1920s. The 
most recent receivers take analog sig- 
nals and print on silver-based paper 
using a dry-heat process. 

Planning its move to digital trans- 
mission, AP aborted a faster, digital 
picture printer, opting to skip the 
quality-diminishing step to paper. 
Instead it made “the ultimate leap” to 
fully electronic picture handling, AP 
photo chief Hal Buell told a Washing- 
ton photo conference. 

“The time is now,” Buell declared. 
‘“‘We’ve been talking about electronic 
picture systems for 10 or 12 years.” 

Led by AP, a wave of technology is 
breaking and, according to plans, will 
virtually saturate the newspaper 
industry ii a comparatively short two 
years. 

Consider: United Press Interna- 
tional announced similar plans a week 
after AP. Canadian Press did the same 
last fall. Agence France-Presse and 
Reuters for several years have offered 
their own electronic darkrooms. Cer- 
tain newspapers have been installing 
them independently for a couple of 
years. 

Electronic darkrooms hasten the 
demise of costly, time-consuming 
photo printing and of slower, distor- 
tion-prone analog photo transmis- 
sion. 

The implications are immense: pic- 
tures that are better, faster and cheaper. 

(Continued on page 4P) 
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AND MOVED PHOTO TRANSMISSION 
INTO THE 21ST CENTURY. 





AP has decided to make an electronic 
darkroom our basic photo receiver. 

The AP Leaf Picture Desk. 

And it can do many of the things you used 
to have to do in the darkroom—in broad 
daylight and right on top of your desk. 

For example, you can use it to crop and 
size photos —literally within seconds after you 
receive them. 

It will enable you to go straight to your 
pre-press or pagination systems, without any 
loss of picture quality along the way. 

It can slash the amount you spend on 
LaserPhoto paper every month—and on 
chemicals and supplies for your darkroom. 

And it will help make it possible for AP to 
bring PhotoStream to your paper far sooner. 

PhotoStream will give your paper a better 





selection of photos to work with every day. 
With more color photos. And substantially 
better reproduction quality. 

It will give your editors much faster access 
to incoming photos. Because PhotoStream can 
transmit color photos in less than three 
minutes— compared with the 30 minutes it 
now takes. And it can transmit black and white 
photos in less than one minute — instead of 
the nine minutes it now takes. 

AP’s new photo receiver and Photo- 
Stream are going to move news photography 
out of the dark ages. 

And right into the future. 

Isn’t that just the sort of innovation and 
technological leadership the news industry has 
come to expect from The Associated Press? 

After all, AP is the source. 


i Associated Press 











Picture desks 


(Continued from page IP) 





“This revolutionizes picture hand- 
ling.” AP president and general 
manager Louis D. Boccardi said in a 
statement, calling the move “a major 
step into the electronic future, for us 
and for our newspaper members.” 

Instead of selecting from hundreds 
of wire service prints, marking them 
and reshooting them on a screening 
camera, editors at computer screens 
can preview, crop, size, perform 
darkroom-style changes and set 
photos for high-quality reproduction. 
Grease-pencil cropping, camera room 
deviations, distortions of analog sig- 
nals and quality loss from electronic- 
to-paper conversions disappear when 
negatives are captured — and 
remain — in digital form. 





savings and improvements in speed, 
quality and efficiency promise a 
healthy dividend. 

Nearly all newspapers now using 
electronic picture desks are using 
them differently, said Newsday 
deputy photo editor Jeff Schamberry, 
but there is one common bond: “I 
don’t know anybody who has turned 
off their wirephoto machine.” 

Another common theme: Virtually 
every newspaper and every system 
developer contacted for this article is 
planning on Macintosh computers 
playing a role in picture processing. 
What follows is a sampling of how 
newspapers, news agencies and ven- 
dors are dealing with electronic pic- 
ture handling. 

AP’s Leaf Picture Desk 

Surprisingly, AP’s darkroom is not 
based on so-called off-the-shelf com- 
puters, Apple or IBM, nor does it 
come from a traditional vendor to 





History will record 1990 as the year electronic 
darkrooms reached critical mass for newspapers. 





The wonders of this technology are 
not cheap or simple. Stripped elec- 
tronic darkrooms start at $30,000. 
Multiplied by 950 members and about 
50 bureaus, that is about $30 million 
for basic AP receiving units. Higher 
fees are coming. Many newspapers 
will need more terminals for systems 
costing hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Complicating matters, no standard 
formats yet exist to make different 
wire service photos acceptable in 
digital form to the various darkrooms. 

Furthermore, while savings on 
color printing and wire service paper 
costs promise to be substantial, they 
will not arrive overnight. Darkrooms 
with scanners can eliminate tens of 
thousands of dollars that a sizable 
paper can spend annually on color 
printing materials. Newspapers will 
cut the $5,000 per year costs of run- 
ning a picture receiver, but until the 
problem of archiving is solved, dark- 
room users will not be shutting down 
their receivers, early users warn, 
because they will have to print their 
file pictures on them. 


Also, electronic darkrooms will 
require basic changes in newspaper 
operations, moving photo darkroom 
and enlargement camera functions 
into the newsroom. As one user said, 
“Photo editors become computer 
operators.” 

Nevertheless, darkrooms are mov- 
ing fast. Immediate and future ccst 








newspapers. 

The AP Leaf Picture Desk was 
designed solely for news picture edit- 
ing by Leaf Systems Inc. of Natick, 
Mass. As of this writing, it was largely 
in testing at several papers but 
unproven in live newspaper produc- 
tion. At the digital photography con- 
ference in Washington in February, 
its software was incomplete. 


Nevertheless, since it was intro- 
duced last June at the American 
Newspaper Publishers Association 
trade show, demand has been so 
strong that Leaf had orders for 200 
systems, even before an agreement 
last November for AP to market it to 
the publishing industry, according to 
Leaf president Bob Caspe. 

Using experience in medical imag- 
ing, Leaf entered the news business 
about 1986 with a portable device for 
converting film negatives tocomputer 
information and transmitting. It 
became the AP Leafax 35, virtually an 
instant standard. Leaf added its 
Leafspooler buffer transmitter. Its 
Compander compresses digital data, 
allowing photos to be remain in digital 
form and dramatically improving 
quality over analog transmissions that 
are often distorted. 

Its agreement to supply AP with 
digital darkrooms rockets Leaf ahead 
of all other picture desk vendors com- 
bined, including Reuters, Crosfield, 
AFP, Nikon and Sony. Its new Leaf- 
scanner 45 allows staff photographers 





to scan their negatives into picture 
desks at high resolution. 
AP 


AP said it will not charge members 
who take basic picture desks but will 
levy a “small surcharge” on assess- 
ments for photo service, Buell said. 

The basic darkroom includes a file 
server, four ports, a color display ter- 
minal, and holds 400 digital transmis- 
sions. All 950 members receiving 
photo service, plus 40 to 50 AP 
bureaus, are slated for installation, 
beginning in September. 

Installations will start at sites that 
cost AP the most to serve. AP intends 
digital delivery to unclog a bottleneck 
for newspapers: deadiine. It now 
takes nine minutes to send a black- 
and-white picture, nearly 30 minutes 
for three color separations. Photo- 
Stream, in testing eight months, will 
send a picture a minute, three minutes 
for color. 

“When the darkrooms go in, | 
PhotoStream will be in the air,” Buell 
said. 

AP will sell extra workstations, 
ports and other hardware. It will ser- 
vice its basic darkroom at no charge, 
but installation and maintenance of 
additional equipment will cost extra. 
The formidable task of installation, 
training and maintenance will require 
several dozen new employees, Buell 
predicted. 

Reuters 

The British-based news agency 
calls itself the “world leader” in pic- 
ture desks, with nearly 200 installed 
worldwide since 1987, 14 in the 
United States. 

Leased by clients, the Reuters 
News Picture Terminal is currently 
based on National Cash Register 
hardware but is shifting to the Intel 
80386 processor and has developed an 
interface to Macintosh equipment. 
While still transmitting pictures in 
analog form, Reuters is “looking at” 
digital delivery, spokesman Bob 
Crooke said. 

Canadian Press 

Photo chief Jack Picketts said CP is 
planning to install digital picture 
desks at all 80 of its newspapers this 
year. About 10 papers already have 
them, but all will need them because 
CP is scheduled to begin digital trans- 
mission in April, turning off its analog 
signal by year’s end, Picketts said. 

Although CP says it has not 
selected a vendor, Leaf says CP has 
placed an order contingent on system 
performance. CP for four years has 
used a three-terminal Crosfield sys- 
tem with two file servers and 20 ports. 
An AP subscriber, CP will operate a 
slower digital system than AP’s. 
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AFP 


AFP has installed about 50 of its 
Image Terminals around the world, 
none in the United States. Its Impact 
system is used in regional photo 
bureaus and at several European 
news agencies, according to John 
Minting, regional technical manager. 
It has been transmitting digitally for 
some time. 

AFP, which sells and leases termi- 
nals, is adding color capability to its 
Image system, and developing an 
interface to allow Macintosh comput- 
ers as workstations. “Basically what 
they’re doing is saving paper,” Mint- 
ing said of users, though a Brazilian 
newspaper client was sending pic- 
tures to a Scitex system, he said. 

“A problem,” he said, is that the 
Leaf desk will not take AFP’s digital 
signal and AFP’s darkroom software 
will not support AP’s transmission 
because the signals are scanned and 
compressed differently. 

Minting and other service people 
called for standards to allow all dark- 
rooms to receive all signals. The 
International Press Telecommunica- 
tions Council in Europe and ANPA 
are working on standards but have 
reached no decisions on codes and 
headers for reading how pictures are 
digitized, compressed and classified. 

Leaf in Atlanta 

The Atlanta Constitution and Jour- 
nal are testing one Leaf desk in what 
is expected to be a half-million-dollar 
system of 16 workstations — 
excluding a $100,000 electronic 
photo archive system — according to 
project leader Mike Evans. 

“The advantages in terms of cost 
savings and technical quality make 
this installation inevitable,” Evans 
said. He expected a half-hour reduc- 
tion in photo production time. 

Tests have moved several types of 
wire service pictures from the Leaf 
desk into a Scitex color page makeup 
system. 

“In tests, the quality, everything 
looks right on the money,” he said. 

Plans call for two workstations in 
production to link to Scitex and Auto- 
kon equipment; four in the photo 
department tied to Leafscanner 45 
and Sharp input scanners and proof- 
ers; in the editorial department, one in 
business, one in metro, two in sports, 
one in features and one on the photo 
desk; plus four file servers and one 
terminal in the computer room. 

Most papers are looking at immedi- 
ace cost savings with electronic dark- 
rooms. Color printing materials and 
wire photo paper can cost hundreds of 
thousand of dollars a year at big 
papers but, before picture receivers 





are turned off, the question remains: 


How to store 50,000 pictures a year? 

Eventually, the Journal-Constitu- 
tion, like most other papers, expects 
the darkrooms will be able to commu- 
nicate with Macintosh equipment. 

Evans expects some type of 
archive system to emerge from Leaf 
or for Macintosh. Within five years, 
he predicted, all photo processing will 
be done on off-the-shelf computers. 
Meanwhile, “A lot of us are in the 
buying mode,” Evans said. 


NewsLine on line in Victoria 


“We use it for absolutely every- 
thing,” Victoria, B.C., Times-Colon- 
ist chief photographer John Colville 
said of its NewsLine electronic dark- 
room from Crosfield Electronics Inc. 

Wire photos enter automatically, 
and two Leafax units scan local color 
negatives into NewsLine, which pro- 
cesses all pictures for output to an 
Autokon 1000 as halftones and color 
separations. 





Adobe Photoshop software, and 
moves files to its Scitex color page 
makeup system, according to deputy 
photo editor Jeff Schamberry. 

“It’s worked quite well,” Scham- 
berry observed. 

Newsday has not made a decision 
on new photo processing equipment 
but, Schamberry said, in the long run, 
“I see the Mac as being the most 
versatile tool.” 

Mark Esterly, NewsLine product 
manager, said Crosfield has installed 
50 to 60 systems since 1985, nearly 
half in North America. Based on the 
Intel 80386 chip, NewsLine systems 
often output to Autokon electronic 
cameras or LaserComp typesetters. 
Few users transfer files to pagination 
systems. 

It is currently developing a Macin- 
tosh-based workstation and inter- 
faces with Sharp flatbed and Nikon 
color negative scanners. It is also 





The market for electronic picture desks has evolved 
rapidly in the last two years, and by 1992 picture 
desks will be common newspaper tools, he said. 





Operating since last June, the sys- 
tem has two terminals, one color and 
one monotone. Since its LaserPhoto 
receiver is still needed to print file 
photos, the Times-Colonist has 
halved its paper monthly consump- 
tion to one roll. Its chemical dark- 
room is used for film processing and 
making reprints only. 

“Wirephoto color has been excep- 
tional. Other papers would kill to get 
that color, but I’m not happy with 
local color reproduction,” Colville 
said. He has requested a Leafscanner 
45 to improve local color photos. One 
difficulty, Colville said, has been stor- 
age. A limit of 386 black-and-white 
images “is not very many, consider- 
ing one color photograph is four 
images,” he said. 

Images left unprotected are auto- 
matically purged. Once, because too 
many pictures were protected, the 
system was so full that pictures were 
dumping after four hours, he said. 
Now rules govern which pictures to 
save electronically and which to save 
on paper: 

Another factor is training. Colville 
said he tries to do all scanning to 
maximize uniformity. 

Reuters at Newsday 

Newsday regularly receives analog 
pictures on two Reuters terminals, 
moves them through an Anaya ana- 
log-to-digital interface to Macintosh 
computers, creates separations, using 





developing software capabilities 
associated with more expensive sys- 
tems: undercolor removal and gray 
component replacement. 

The market for electronic picture 
desks has evolved rapidly in the last 
two years, and by 1992 picture desks 
will be common newspaper tools, he 
said. 


Crosfield in the Sun 


The Baltimore Sun began process- 
ing all its wire service pictures on its 
NewsLine system around the begin- 
ning of the year, according to James 
P. Day, editor of the Sun’s Crosfield 
integrated publishing project. 

Its four-terminal system can store 
750 pictures, or 2% days’ worth. It 
outputs halftones and color separa- 
tions on an Autokon 1000. 

“We are now able to get pictures in 
the paper with good quality that we 
otherwise wouldn’t have tried,” Day 
said, estimating a 35% to 45% quality 
improvement from computerized 
tonal adjustments and sharpening. 
Functions include rotation, electronic 
dodging and burning and cloning to 
repair transmission errors. 

Halftones that took 30 minutes to 
produce can be done in half the time, 
he reported. 

While it took at least a month longer 
than expected to get it running, Day 
described the system as “pretty reli- 
able and stable.” 

(Continued on page 46P) 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


Few may doubt that, as George 
Wedding put it, “It is important to 
remember that this technology is in its 
infancy for us.” 

But the signs of change in news 
photography and photo editing were 
everywhere around the Sacramento 
Bee photography director — not only 
in the numbers and kinds of systems 
available but also in the growing 
acceptance of the technology. 

Since 1985, when the seeds of a 
yearly digital photography and editing 
conference were planted, remote 
photo transmission has become 
almost commonplace, improved still 
video is gaining wider acceptance, 
and soon electronic darkrooms will 
begin penetrating greater numbers of 
newsrooms. 

Because the technology probably is 
“in its infancy” but is also moving 
fast in application at newspapers, the 
annual conference has sought to 
examine what the technology offers in 
terms of function, system selection, 
fit in the newspaper production 
puzzle and implications for personnel 
and for ethics in photojournalism. 

Held in Washington, D.C., Feb. 8- 
10 and hosted by USA Today, Digital 
90 was the fifth formal digital photog- 
raphy conference and the first under 
the sponsorship of the National Press 
Photographers Association. 

Attendance at the conference has 
picked up considerably. Wedding 
reported that registration had reached 
780 by the conference’s second day, 
about a 50% increase over the previ- 
ous meeting in Sunnyvale, Calif. 
(E&P, Mar. 25, Apr. 8, 1989). As 
conference attendance has grown, so 
has the concurrently run trade show. 

In addition to a computer orienta- 
tion session and nine minisessions on 
various aspects of electronic imaging, 
the conference included topics of gen- 
eral interest, including a look at the 
future of photojournalism, applica- 
tion of technology, the wire services’ 
contributions, still video, connectiv- 
ity and systems selection issues, eth- 
ics and archiving. 

The last matter, new as a formal 
session topic, is a long-standing issue. 
It is the last link in the electronic 
“automation” of news photography. 
Solutions have only begun to emerge 








(see related article, P. 34P), and sev- 
eral attendees, vendors and NPPA 
president John Long were agreed that 
it will likely take its place as another 
perennial conference topic. 
Looking ahead 

Robert Madden, senior assistant 
editor at National Geographic, l\ed 
the conference’s peek at the future 
with the following observations: fiber 
optics will speed ever greater vol- 
umes of data over expanding net- 





Digital 90 draws a record crowd 
Photo conference tracks news photography’s electronic evolution 


Bob Caspe. 

Shippey saw high-definition televi- 
sion “push[ing] things up . . . to the 
two-million-picture-element. . .thresh- 
old” and complete digital rather than 
analog image storage. 


“We have an awful lot of power on 
the desktop to do image processing,” 
he continued, noting that the $800 
software cost is a far cry from the 
expense of high-end color prepress 
systems. While the new generation of | 





He predicted newspapers “will see a postion 
created for someone to route and edit pictures” on a 
picture desk that will be bringing in a picture a 
minute from multiple wire services. 





works; digital printers will become 
more common, as will quality scan- 
ning of slides or negatives; high- 
capacity floppy discs will arrive; digi- 
tal data-to-plate systems will do away 
with color separations; still video 
resolution will improve, but film will 
still be required for the best photo- 
graphic quality. 

In that last respect, H. Okada from 
Sony said that still video technology 
“will nearly achieve” the quality of 
the film camera “in the next decade.” 
He noted existing sensor improve- 
ments that have yet to reach still 
video, but pointed to two-megapixel 
sensors already in a television cam- 
era. 

“The progress of our electronic 
products,” said Okada, “is greatly 
driven by its demand.” He said he 
foresaw “a new generation of photo- 
graphs” at or near film quality from 
still video cameras with three-mega- 
pixel sensors and required memory. 
He further pointed to shrinking opti- 
cal discs and transmission times. 

Okada’s counterpart at Eastman 
Kodak, Fred Shippey, put a different 
slant on the same expected progress. 

“What’s good this year probably 
won’t be good in a couple of years,” 
he advised, adding that the hope is 
enough will be learned to have made 
the research and the investment 
worthwhile. It was a caution couched 
in somewhat more practical terms the 
next day by Leaf System president 





Macintosh computers can carry the 
load, Shippey said there is a greater 
need for high-capacity disc storage. 

He also cited improved color dis- 
play, wider bands for landline trans- 
mission and development of better 
image-data compression algorithms — 
but with continued uncertainty about 
the future of standards in this area. 

In the realm of film, Shippey fore- 
saw swapping camera backs for elec- 
tronic or film imaging, faster scanners 
and faster, more portable and envi- 
ronmentally benign processing. 

Apple Computer’s Barry Haynes 
looked for products capable of han- 
dling large images using built-in capa- 
bilities based on standard compo- 
nents, and asked whether there would 
be long-term standards for archival 
storage, expressing a fear that there 
may be no drive for current discs in 10 
years. (At an earlier NPPA gathering, 
attendees wondered if their invest- 
ments might not prove to be the eight- 
track tapes of the eighties.) 

San Francisco Chronicle graphics 
editor Gary Fong emphasized the 
training time that must be expected 
with any move to still video photogra- 
phy, with individual needs ranging 
from minutes to months. In this 
regard one advantage he saw in the 
Nikon still video camera used at his 
paper was that “it really appears it 
was designed side-by-side with the 
F4.” 

(Continued on page 8P) 
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NIKON ANNOUNCES 
‘NO-TIME-LAPSE’ 
PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Nikon Still Video 
Camera and Lenseg 
Photo 
Transmitter 
Video 
Floppy Disc 


Now Editors Can Be Using Your Photos 


Seconds After They're Shot. 


The Nikon Still Video Camera System is not only Now that you know the who, how, what, where, 
news, but it'll change the way you gather news. when and why, here are a few ‘what elses.’ The 

Imagine youre covering an event. You set the camera's __fully-programmable camera (QV-1000C) features built-in 
exposure, shutter speed up to 1/2000th of a second, metering, adjustable eyepoint, LCD display through 
ISO equivalent filra speeds of 400, 800 or 1600 ASA and the viewfinder, accessory hot-shoe and tripod socket. 
focus through the specially designed 10-40mm f/1.4 There’s an adapter that lets it take most Nikon F series 
or 11-120mm f/2 Nikkor lens. (This is, after all, a Nikon.) lenses. The monochrome high-resolution wideband 
You fire off a full mini-floppy (not roll) of as many as transmitter (QV-1010T) has a built-in monitor for field 
50 shots. At up to 20 images per second, this can be editing and simultaneously transmits month/date/year/hour/ 
accomplished before you can say ‘SAY CHEESE.’ minute, an 18 character caption of your choice and much 

Now you pop the disc out of the camera and into more. And the whole shooting match fits into a compact, 
the portable transmitter. It’s linked through a standard easy-to-carry case. 
telephone line or with an acoustic coupler via car If you want high quality photography with no time 
phone to any standard wire photo receiver. ZAP, within lapse, don’t let any time lapse. Because even on 
seconds your editor on the other side of the world is dealers’ shelves, the Nikon Still Video Camera System 
already choosing from out-of-this world pictures. moves fast. 
©1990 Nikon Inc. 
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Asked about its practical applica- 
tion to date, Fong acknowledged that 
“we still have some problems to solve 
and that the cameras are used (“on 
average about every other week’) 
only where expected to perform well. 
For archiving, the Chronicle relies on 
prints. 

From Norfolk’s Virginia Pilot and 
Ledger-Star, assistant managing edi- 
tor/graphics Bob Lynn concluded 
that “You hire intelligent people and 
they'll be able to use the equipment.” 
He said that electronic photography 
“doesn’t have to be scary . . . even 
for those in love with film.” 


Personnel and publication matters 


Terry Eiler assured attendees that 
“Content is going to continue to be 
the name of the game.” 

The Ohio University School of 
Visual Communications associate 
director stressed that a photogra- 
pher’s mind remained “the most 
important piece of equipment.” 

He further noted that the introduc- 
tion of 3200-speed black-and-white 
film and very good midrange emul- 
sions have proved a far more signifi- 
cant contribution to news photogra- 
phy than electronic cameras. 

For comparison’s sake, Eiler said 
still video at 600,000 pixels can yield a 
sometimes useful 6” x 6” picture that is 
comparable in quality with making a 
16” x 20” print from Tri-X emulsion 
film. 

Though acknowledging still video 
can sometimes offer working-quality 
images, he said that and electronics in 
other areas of photography “can turn 
a daily newspaper into a weekly.” 

He saw a persistent stalemate in 
which vendors insist there is “no real 
market,” while users continue to 
complain about “no real quality.” 

“It’s a party camera for most peo- 
ple, and it’s a toy,” Eiler said of still 
video at newspapers — in his view an 
unfortunate thing because the 
cameras are a “breaking news tool” 
for coverage near deadline. 

In any event, he saw the electronic 
darkroom as a more useful and 
acceptable tool than the electronic 
camera. 

Ed Pieratt, an Ohio University 
associate professor and former assis- 
tant managing editor for graphics at 
the Knoxville News-Sentinel, said 
that after 55 years of little change in 
wirephoto and darkroom technolo- 
gies, changes will emerge as more 
production moves into the newsroom 
owing to the issue of control over 








Moderated by Newsday photo editor Jim Dooley (standing), Digital 90’s 
panel on the wire services consisted of (from left) Hal Buell and John Reid of 
the Associated Press, Maria Mann and John Minting from Agence France-Presse, 
Al Papkin from United Press International, Mitch Koppelman from Reuters and 
Charles Borst from Knight Ridder/Tribune News service. The overflow crowd at 
this one discussion exceeded attendance (including exhibitors) at last year’s 


conference. 


The picture was taken using the new MVC-5000 SEPS ProMavica still video 
camera that Sony introduced at the show. A color print was output on a Sony 


UP-5000 color video printer. 


images. 

That, he said, will require a real 
education in prepress and printing — 
more than most may think they 
already have. The learning curve is 
very steep, almost impossible, he 
warned. Data networks must be 
understood, as well as capture and 
imaging technology. 


Responsibility for prepress control, 
he continued, means an understand- 
ing of essential physical and chemical 
printing issues — such things as dot 
gain, inks, trapping, halftoning, 
undercolor removal and gray compo- 
nent replacement. 


Moreover, while Pieratt was not 
worried about photographers’ 
behavior, he expressed concern “that 
people above us will pressure” pho- 
tographers to compromise on ethics 
in what may seem fairly harmless 
ways — the electronic modification, 
for example, to show readers what a 
city block will look like after a build- 
ing is demolished and removed. 


“I don’t believe that we have a 
learning process so much down our 
staff but up the scale in the admin- 
istration within our own newspa- 
pers ...to teach other editors 


Photo by H. Darr Beiser 


where the standards are.” 

He urged discussion and written 
policies in this area “to make sure 
we’re all on the same wavelength in 
terms of ethics.” 


He said management must be con- 
vinced that things have changed, that 
in fact more staff is required to do jobs 
never before within a newsroom’s 
jurisdiction. He warned against trad- 
ing off savings in time for more assign- 
ments. The “whole idea,” in Pieratt’s 
and others’ view, is to give photogra- 
phers “more time to do a better job.” 


Graphics editors and managers 
would seem to become technocrats, 
said Peiratt. He predicted newspa- 
pers “will see a postion created for 
someone to route and edit pictures” 
on a picture desk that will be bringing 
in a picture a minute from multiple 
wire services. Further hires were 
seen to handle electronic archiving, 
network distribution, design and pre- 
press production. 


Pieratt cited the Evansville Courier 
as ‘‘a good case study.” The newspa- 
per went over to color with a Scitex 
system for high-end advance work for 
Sunday editions and a Nikon-Mac- 
imagesetter system for daily separa- 
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tions. He said the deadline color capa- 
bility brought with it severe staffing 
problems that amount to 14-hour 
days, seven days a week. 

“You may not get your staffing, but 
you certainly ought to negotiate for 
training,” he said, “. . . to get you up 
to speed so you have some ability to 
deal with all this.” 

Pieratt described graphics depart- 
ments as a “growth area” for newspa- 
per employment, “an ever-spreading 
bureaucracy” that will assume more 
responsibilities in news, features, 
sports and business, with capabilities 
of working with the composing, 
engraving and press rooms. 

“Do you reaily want this . . . how 
much do you want?” asked Peiratt, 
who concluded that every newspaper 
will have a different answer. “We 
don’t want to let other people make 
the choices for us,” as was done in 
editorial front-end systems, he cau- 
tioned. “Do computers save time and 
will we need less staff? The answer is 
no, and it is an issue you need to think 
about.” 

Pieratt echoed Eiler’s sentiments 
when he warned that considerations 
of new technology should not over- 
shadow photojournalists’ mission of 
“making compelling pictures.” Read- 
ers, he said, understand nothing of 
what went into the creation, delivery 
and reproduction of news photos. 
Only the photo will matter. “This 
technology supports the photogra- 
pher but it is not what makes the 
pictures.” 

Wire services 


The Associated Press not only 
promised to have its PhotoStream all- 
digital delivery system in service this 
year, but had just announced its inten- 
tion to replace LaserPhoto analog 
receivers at 950 of its member news- 
papers with a new picture desk devel- 
oped with Leaf Systems (E&P, Feb. 
10). 

Those members would be billed a 
small surcharge and could also elect 
to install larger VA X-based electronic 
darkrooms, simpler digital receive- 
record units or equipment from 
another vendor. 

Long-standing issues of compati- 
bility and standards, the speed with 
which the industry would adopt 
electronic darkrooms and the com- 
petition among wire services and 
other vendors of such equipment 
were suddenly front and center. (See 
related stories, PP. 1P and 46P. 

Not surprisingly, more people 
crowded into Digital 90’s single ses- 
sion on the wire services than had 
registered for last year’s conference. 

After explaining the announce- 
ment’s meaning within the context of 








the PhotoStream network, AP com- 
munications and technology director 
John Reid noted that analog receiver 
users will still enjoy benefits of pho- 
tography that is handled digitally 
between initial film scanning and sig- 
nal reception at the newspaper. 

Agence France-Presse is at the 
same crossroads: “We are transmit- 
ting everything in digital. The only 
place it’s analog is in the receiver,” 
said AFP director Maria Mann. 

However, from her wire service 
perspective, Mann holds reservations 
expressed in similar manner to those 
voiced by the preceding speakers 
from Ohio University. She spoke of 
becoming “slaves of technology” 
without being adequately prepared 
for it. The goal in exploiting digital 
delivery, she maintained, should be to 
“use that technology to refine what 
we give you, not give you more 
photos.” 





known prepress systems. At the time, 
Reid also noted that image data com- 
pression is “an area that’s evolving 
and there really is no standard.” 

At Levien Instrument Co.’s booth 
at the concurrently run trade show, 
Raphael Levien said that, although 
his picture desk can take analog input 
as Others do, one solution to how 
vendors will cope with wirephotos 
that may arrive under more than one 
compression scheme would be if all 
providers passed compressed image 
data into a “black box” that uni- 
formly. translated and output data in 
standard IEEE 488 format. 

“I think that’s the direction they’re 
all moving . . . that’s what I'd like to 
see,” Levien commented, conclud- 
ing, however that “the dust hasn’t 
even started rising yet, much less 
begun to settle.” 

Minting further remarked that 
when ANPA “rubber stamps” ISDN 





Not surprisingly, more people crowded into Digital 
90’s single session on the wire services than had 
registered for last year’s conference. 





Mann said AFP’s daily report con- 
sists of 50 to 60 pictures, but that staff 
is being added worldwide, including 
the U.S. and Eastern Europe. 

On the technical side, AFP’s John 
Minting pointed out that most of the 
picture-handling systems at the trade 
show across the hall were unable to 
talk to each other. Other than rescan- 
ning prints from one system for input 
to a second, said Minting, “the only 
way we can interconnect is to go back 
to analog... There are no stan- 
dards.” 

He urged support for ANPA efforts 
to come up with guidelines in this 
area, which United Press Interna- 
tional news photos editor Allan 
Papkin said “must be set quickly.” 
The two main areas for standardiza- 
tion would be the formats for images 
and for transmissions. 

AP said it would publish its 
methods and Minting said he hoped 
AFP would also. 

In earlier comments to E&P, Reid 
said that “for the foreseeable future” 
picture desks will probably have to 
accommodate several delivery stan- 
dards. AP directors noted that wire 
services and newspapers were deal- 
ing with a “hodgepodge” of equip- 
ment and telephone networks 
throughout the world. 

Reid had said that since there is no 
real standard prepress interface, the 
AP’s picture desks were given sepa- 
rate software links to most of the well- 





standards, then will be the time for all 
vendors to assemble and come up 
with suitable standards. 

Soon after AP’s Leaf Desk 
announcement, UPI announced it too 
would soon have a picture desk for 
clients who wanted one. Papkin 
assured that “Whatever equipment 
we do place in, it will take and deliver 
whatever output you want.” 

Reuters marketing manager Mitch 
Koppelman seconded the notion that 
newspapers should not be flooded 
with digital images, and said Reuters 
would seek to minimize the effect. 
The agency, he said, would hold to 
the aim of using picture desks to serve 
photography in much the way front- 
end systems served text — as a move 
to support pagination. 

The guiding idea behind Knight- 
Ridder/Tribune News service, said 
Charles Borst, was to create a “photo 
service for newspapers run by news- 
papers.” 

As a relative newcomer, KRTN 
had the advantage of starting out with 
an entirely digital transmission sys- 
tem, which changes to analog mode 
only “when it hits your newspapers,” 
said Borst. 

Falling into line behind several 
others, he stressed that digital deliv- 
ery was no “magic bullet,” and its 
speed “doesn’t necessarily mean it’s 
going to be a better picture.” 

It is a message familiar to the AP — 

(Continued on page 40P) 
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Eddie 
Adams 
Workshop 


99 students are in this picture, the rest are faculty. Would you like to be a 
part of the picture? 


Fhe Eddie Adams Workshop III, October 12-15, 1990, in Jeffersonville, 
New York—it's free. 


Students or professionals with 2 years or less experience are eligible to 
apply. Contact your instructor or picture editor for an application or write 
to: The Eddie Adams Workshop, P.O. Box 4182, Grand Central Station, 
New York, NY 10163-4182. 





The Eddie Adams. Workshop is sponsored by Eastman Kodak Company 
and co-sponsored by Nikon Inc. 











By Robert J. Salgado 


It may not be long before newspa- 
per photographers shoot all their 
assignments on color negative film. 

Transparency films and even black- 
and-white films are being spurned 
more and more by newspapers geared 
for using color on their news pages. 

The Associated Press led the way 
with exclusive use of color negative 
films, regardless of whether photos 
will be transmitted in color or just 
black and white. (All Agence France- 
Presse staff and most stringers have 
been shooting color negative film for 
at least two years; Reuters now 
shoots entirely in color and United 
Press International reports it will 
have a full-color photo report by 
spring.) 

Even newspapers such as USA 
Today, which pioneered in the daily 
use of color with transparency films, 
are turning to negative color films for 
most, if not all, their photography. 





(Salgado, a photographer and free- 
lance writer, has been a reporter, edi- 
tor, columnist and photographer at 
several dailies, including the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer.) 








Proponents of the color negative 
approach point to such advantages as: 

@ Possibility of using one film for 
all news assignments. 

@ Adaptability of film to available- 
light techniques used in black-and- 
white photography. 

@ Flexibility in the back shop in the 
use of flat art that can be printed in 
color or black. 

The clincher is that scanners can 
now work directly from color nega- 
tives. eliminating the need for color 
prints. This shortens the lab time and 
guarantees a sharper image. It doesn’t 
do much for the editor who has to pick 
the pictures, unless he or she is a 
photographer who can read color 
negatives and visualize how a print 
will look. (Transparencies have 
always been popular with editors.) 

A high-tech solution for editing 
negatives is the portable digital dark- 
room, which AP and Leaf Systems 
packed into a 21l-pound “suitcase.” 
Other portable scanner-transmitters 
and bigger, more elaborate electronic 
picture desks can do the same 
thing — convert a negative or posi- 
tive film image (color or black-and- 
white) into digital information that 
can be seen and manipulated on a 


~ 


Hasselblad Dixel 2001 features a larger keyboard and built-in data 
compression. 


Photo supplied by Sinclair Communications Inc. 


Color negative news photos 


Are color negative films edging out transparencies and 
black-and-white in the move to color reproduction? 


video monitor and later used to make 
color separated negatives. 

The AP Leafax, Hasselblad Dixel 
(used by Agence France-Presse and 
distributed in the U.S. by Sinclair), 
Nikon’s Direct Telephoto Transmit- 
ters (developed jointly with Kyodo 
News Service), with their small 
screens, permit cropping a film image 
for transmission and the alteration of 
color balance and the shadow and 
highlight densities. 

Another portabie system just intro- 
duced by T/One is Phoenix. Some- 
what larger than the others, it uses a 
new 74" monitor, graphical environ- 
ment and high-resolution scanner. 

AP is also nonexclusive distributor 
of the Leafscanner 45, which scans 
negative or transparency film in 
35mm (4800 dpi), 4” x 5” (1200 dpi) 
and 2'4” (2400 dpi) formats. It offers 
16 bits per pixel per color and 12 ms 
exposure per scan line. 

Other solutions to the editing prob- 
lem when the color separations are 
made by scanner directly from a film 
negative are color or black-and-white 
work prints for selection and crop- 
ping, or off-line electronic systems 
used only for picture selection and 
cropping. 

Bob Brush, chief photographer at 
The Record, Bergen County, N.J., 
said his newspaper, which has been 
using color daily since 1982, uses a 
Fotovix film-video processor to 
select and crop images from negative 
film. A color print with crop marks 
can be produced from the Fotovix on 
a Kodak SV6500 color video printer, 
he added. 

When the Philadelphia Inquirer 
gets its new color offset printing plant 
in suburban Upper Merion Township, 
it will be using an electronic darkroom 
to handle all its pictures, according to 
Frank Glackin, who heads that news- 
paper’s lab. 

Color negative film will be pro- 
cessed and scanned into the elec- 
tronic darkroom, from which selected 
images can be fed into the paper’s 
pagination system for editing and pro- 
duction, he said. 

The morning Inquirer at present 
shares letterpress presses with its 
smaller afternoon sister paper, the 
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Philadelphia Daily News, also a 
Knight-Ridder publication. Jon Falk, 
a photo editor for the Daily News, 
said his newspaper would probably be 
the first to print on the new Goss 
Colorliners. “We'll be the guinea 
pig.” 

Falk said the Daily News already 
shoots all Philadelphia Eagles football 
games on color negative film even 
though it uses only black-and-white 
game photos in the paper. This means 
all game pictures are available for 
posters or other promotions using 
color, he explained. 

Inquirer photographers shoot 
transparency films, however, for the 
color photos that appear in the pa- 
per’s gravure-printed Sunday maga- 
zine. 

The shift to color negative films 
might not have been possible without 
the development of films designed for 
newspaper use. These films from 
Kodak, Fuji and Konica bear little 
resemblance to the amateur films for- 
mulated to cover the chronic overex- 
posure encountered by the photofin- 
ishers to the snapshot crowd or to 
Kodak’s venerable Vericolor, a pro- 
fessional film for the studio and wed- 
ding photographer. 

Any argument over the relative 
sharpness and color fidelity of trans- 
parency and negative films is short- 
circuited by the limitations of the 
newspaper printing process. 

As Carlos Roca sees it, negative 
film is well within the quality window 
of even the best newspaper offset 
presses. His Conshohocken, Pa.- 
based Main Line Foto supplies news- 
papers with film, chemicals and pro- 
cessors. 

When newspapers first attempted 
to add color to their letterpress web 
presses in the 1960s, the film of choice 
was transparency film. In many 
cases, these color projects did not 
involve the photo department 
because the transparencies were 
often supplied by outsiders to the fea- 
tures departments that were the most 
likely users. 

Even when newspaper photogra- 
phers became directly involved in 
producing color photographs on 
deadline, transparency film had the 
edge because negative film required 
the extra time to make a properly 
color-corrected print. 

Transmitting the image from a color 
transparency, however, was not so 
simple. Harold G. Buell, AP assistant 
general manager for NewsPhotos, 
recalled it as a time-consuming proj- 
ect involving three black-and-white 
internegatives and prints. 

“It took hours,” added Brian Hor- 
ton, AP LaserPhoto Network director. 








(Continued on page 44P) 
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Nikon NT-2000U 35mm Direct Telephoto Transmitter. 


Photo supplied by Nikon Electronic Image Engineering Div. 


T/One’s Phoenix digital photo transmitter with Nikon scanner and new 
monitor. 


Photo supplied by T/One. 








AP LaserPhoto Network director Brian Horton uses an auxiliary monitor with | 
an AP Leafax 35. 


Photo by Robert J. Salgado 
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By Robert J. Salgado 


With the rising cost of replacing 
stolen cameras and lenses, photogra- 
phers are also finding insurance for 
equipment hard to come by. 

For the most part such insurance is 
provided as part of a package of busi- 
ness insurance or is negotiated by a 
broker who handles the photogra- 
pher’s other insurance, such as a 
homeowner’s policy. 

Large newspapers, such as the 
Philadelphia Inquirer and the Chi- 
cago Tribune, usually self-insure the 
equipment they provide for their pho- 
tographers. Othér newspapers 
include the cameras and lenses their 
photographers use under insurance 
programs that cover other business 
aspects, such as liability. 





phers who use their own equipment 
should be aware that some policies 
may provide only depreciated or 
actual value, and this will not go far in 
replacing some equipment. 

An M-4 Leica camera body pur- 
chased 17 years ago in mint condition 
for $250 is easily worth $400, even 
with the brass showing through the 
chrome; one close to mint condition 
will sell for $900. 

Replacement with a new Leica 
rangefinder body will be even more 
expensive because the M-4 has been 
discontinued and its replacement is 
the pricey M-6. 

Bill Curtis, an account executive 
with the Walsh Co., a Philadelphia 
insurance broker, said an equipment 
floater would typically have a $500 
deductible clause, and that photogra- 





Coverage of a photographer’s own equipment is 
pretty much a matter for individual negotiation with 
an employer. 





Coverage of a photographer’s own 
equipment is pretty much a matter for 
individual negotiation with an 
employer. 

Jack Corn, graphics director at the 
Chicago Tribune, said his newspaper 
discourages the use of personal equip- 
ment on assignment. 

“We’re a team. We want everyone 
using the same equipment,” he said. 
That way, he explained, two photog- 
raphers working together can swap 
lenses, if necessary. 

The Philadelphia Inquirer also pro- 
vides only one camera system for its 
photographers, but it will replace any 
of a staff photographer’s personal 
equipment stolen while on assign- 
ment, as long as it is on a personal 
equipment list filed in the photo 
department. 

Insurance coverage of personal 
equipment has been complicated by 
rising replacement costs. Photogra- 





(Salgado, a photographer and free- 
lance writer, has been a reporter, edi- 
tor, columnist and photographer at 
several dailies, including the Philadel- 
phia Inquirer.) 








phers should be careful that the 
deductible is per loss, not per item. 

Even when replacement rather 
than actual value or depreciated cost 
is specified in a policy, an insurance 
company will “attempt to replace it as 
cheaply as possible,” warned Curtis. 
There are always the options of 
agreed value or agreed amount, he 
added. 

Asked to survey some underwrit- 
ers, Curtis reported that a photogra- 
pher in the Philadelphia area would 
have to pay between $1.25 and $1.65 
per year for every $100 of value for a 
camera floater. The rate, he 
explained, would depend on the indi- 
vidual photographer and his or her 
claim record. 

One of the most comprehensive 
insurance packages for photogra- 
phers is available only to members of 
ASMP, the American Society of 
Magazine Photographers. 

Scott Taylor, the broker who put 
together the package, said it covers 
office contents to $10,000, cameras 
and lights worldwide to $10,000, com- 
mercial liability to $1 million and valu- 
able papers and film to $12,000, plus 


Photographers’ insurance 


Many find insurance for equipment is hard to come by 


such other things as photographers’ 
portfolios. 

The cost to ASMP members is from 
$650 to a maximum of $850 in New 
York City. 





NDC, Nikon, 
Crosfield deliver 
summit photos 


Equipment from National Digital 
Corp., Nikon Electronic Imaging and 
Crosfield Electronics moved several 
photos of December’s Malta summit 
conference from Rome to New York 
for Time magazine. 

The 20 rolls of 35mm film shot by 
Time photographers in Maita were 
put on a 75-minute flight to Rome for 
processing. Film was then scanned 
into NDC’s Compaq 386 PC on a 
Nikon LS-3500 portable scanner (part 
of the NDC Photo Management 
Workstation) and viewed immedi- 
ately on a 5” monitor. Low-resolution 
images were sent over telephone lines 
to Time’s New York City offices 
where editors called back their selec- 
tions to Rome. 

Shots selected for the cover and the 
lead of the story were scanned and 
transmitted at high resolution on 
Crosfield equipment; two other 
photos were rescanned at high resolu- 
tion on the Nikon LS-3500 and trans- 
mitted back to a PC in New York. 

Meanwhile, selected shots were 
converted into a Macintosh format 
and prepositioned into a Macintosh 
layout by the art director. Then the 
production-quality images were con- 
verted into magnetic tape in Crosfield 
Format I and read into a Crosfield 
Studio system. 

Final forms were transmitted to 
various print sites in time to meet 
deadline for the Monday morning 
issue, less than two days after film 
was flown to Rome. 

Nikon said the LS-3500’s Colorflex 
software is available for PCs and the 
Macintosh. It recently announced it is 
writing drivers to support scanning 
for graphics packages from several 
developers and is working on drivers 
for Unix-based workstations. 
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MOVING 
PICTURES MOVE 
NEWSPAPERS. 


In triumph or tragedy, nothing captures the emotions of a 
breaking news story like a great photograph. And UPI’s award- 
winning photojournalists are renowned for bringing back the one 
moment that involves and moves your readers. 

Today, UPI NewsPictures are moving...faster than ever. 

Our new, digitized, satellite delivery system will bring you 
more pictures in less time. 

Our component product policy lets you buy UPI services like 
NewsPictures individually. We don’t force you to pay for what you 
don’t need or use. 

And our competitive rates and flexible contract terms will 
work wonders on your bottom line. 

Join the move to UPI NewsPictures today. Call 1-800-UPI-8870 
and make sure you always have the one photograph that brings 
the story to life. 





WIRE INTO 
THE FUTURE. UP! NEWSPICTURE BY DAVID TULIS 











By Jim Rosenberg 


Whether it’s a newspaper or the 


sarily better. 

The Courier Herald, an 11,000-cir- 
culation evening daily in Dublin Ga., 
(pop. 16,000) became one of the 
state’s first newspapers to print a still 
video photograph. It is probably 
among very few of its size anywhere 
to employ the technology. 

Late last year publisher Griffin 
Lovett purchased a Canon electronic 
camera and a Sharp video printer. On 
Dec. 28 his paper printed an image 
captured by the filmless camera over 


that was taken with a film camera. 

Though no longer curiosities, still 
video photos and the cameras respon- 
sible for them are used seldom at 
newspapers in comparison with con- 
ventional photography. 

Two things, however, stand out 
about the photos on the Courier Her- 
ald’s Area/State section front: the 
electronic image appears well within 
the quality range offered by several 
manufacturers’ professional-model 
electronic cameras — but the camera 
is a small, inexpensive model for con- 
sumers and businesses. 

Under the two-column printed pic- 
tures and caption the newspaper ran a 
brief description of the camera and 
still video technology. Lovett said 
that his later try at outputting the pic- 
ture at four-column size proved satis- 
factory. 

Lovett used a Canon Xap Shot RC- 
250 still video camera (approx. $700) 
to photograph one firefighter assisting 
another who had just emerged from a 
smoke-filled building. Returning to 
the newspaper, within seconds he had 
the image displayed on a portable 
television equipped with video input 
and output ports. 

In less than a minute-and-a-half he 
was holding a color print from a Sharp 
GZP-21 video printer (approximately 
$1,600). From the color print he made 
a halftone by conventional methods. 

Lovett said he has been following 
still video photography very closely 
since 1985. While recognizing that 
professional model still video 
cameras costing thousands of dollars 
deliver better images, Lovett ques- 





equipment it uses, bigger isn’t neces- 


another picture of the camera itself 





High tech, low cost 


Small Georgia daily adopts still video, with link to Mac 


This picture taken by Lovett was the first still video image to appear in the 
Courier Herald, where it was reproduced in black and white. 


tioned just how much better they 
might be. “For six hundred, ninety- 
nine, ninety-five versus five thou- 
sand, it has to be a whole lot better.” 

The publisher also looked into the 
midrange model. Although it had 
automatic features and better resolu- 
tion, he decided to “start at the bot- 
tom and experiment, then work my 
way up.” He noted that the printer’s 
output is comparable in quality with 
the image data it receives, so he will 
be able to use any other cameras he 
acquires. 

Lovett said he was still waiting to 
try black-and-white still video imag- 
ing, which he thought could offer a 
better-looking picture. “I'd like to 
see... if the gray tones, when | 
shoot a halftone, would do better than 
shooting a halftone on that color. | 
think it should... shooting from 
black and white.” 

“Our own staff photographer, of 
course, is very interested in it,” he 
said. “Just think, no time at all in the 
darkroom, no processing chemicals.” 

The ergonomically designed RC-250 
weighs about a pound. Its 11mm (f/ 
2.8) lens equals a 60mm focal length 
on a 35mm film camera and has a macro 


mechanism for close-ups at 12”. It has 
program autoexposure of 1/30th sec. 
at f/2.8 to 1/S00th sec. at f/22, auto 
white balance, built-in flash and con- 
tinuous-shooting mode (up to three 
shots/sec.). Other features include 
self-timer and LCD monitoring and 
accessories such as a battery pack, 
charger, AC coupler, action grip and 
teleconverter. 

Three weeks after the photo was 
published, Lovett said he hadn’t hada 
chance to use another still video shot 
in the newspaper, although he had 
taken many pictures with the camera. 

Although the portable tv can func- 
tion as a monitor, Lovett said that for 
hand-held previewing in the field he 
will be using a Casio portable televi- 
sion. The battery-powered, palm- 
sized set has a 2.7” color liquid crystal 
display and a video input jack. 

He is still awaiting a back-ordered 
cable from Canon. When it arrives, it 
is all he will need for previewing 
because, he said, the Xap Shot 
requires no external player to view 
pictures. The capability is built-in and 
requires only the proper tv cable. 

When Lovett talked to E&P, he had 








only just finished installing a Com- 
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puterEyes Video Digitizer on his 
Macintosh II. With the video capture 
board Lovett will be able to pass still 
video images to the computer, which, 
loaded with appropriate software, 
will allow output of color separations. 

Lovett said he settled on the digi- 
tizing board (the company’s new 
color version) after a visit to the 
Spring MacWorld exposition in Bos- 
ton, where he discovered it cost sub- 
stantially less than other boards that 
would import a video image. 

“The final step in this thing,” said 
Lovett, “would be to get it in the 
Mac [and] with the right software 
you could then make color separa- 
tions. ..from that saved se- 
parations ... but you'd need to 
output it with a high-resolution 
imagesetter.” 

In the meantime, Lovett intends to 
experiment with LaserWriter output 
at 300 dpi. He said LaserWriter 
images he had seen that were photo- 
graphically reduced in size looked 
pretty good. Sooner or later he 
intends to make separations and run a 
photo in the paper or just off the press 
for experimental purposes. 

Lovett’s visit to MacWorld also 
took him to LaserMaster’s booth. 
The company offers boards (one for 
the Mac, another for the LaserWriter) 
that can raise LaserWriter output to 
600 dpi. LaserMaster had originally 
offered 600 X 400 resolution, but now 
has a 600 X 600 product. 

Lovett said he is weighing the 
worth of investing in that new product 
rather than paying more for an 
imagesetter that could provide resolu- 
tion exceeding 1000 dpi. 

“I’m going to experiment with this 
300 just to get the hang of it,” he said, 
before upgrading to 600 dpi — unless 
he can sell his two “dinosaur” 
typesetters and put the cash toward 
an imagesetter. 

Lovett said he will shortly be 
unplugging the typesetters, which 
each cost $53,000 five years ago. In 
their place will go a LaserWriter, with 
which he hopes to “start saving four, 
five, six thousand dollars a year on 
typesetting paper.” 

The image-processing software 
Lovett will be using is that from 
Quark, which he already has, and 
Avalon Development Corp.’s Photo- 
Mac, which he hopes to get next. 
Whether experiments with color 
make their way into the newspaper 
“depend on what kind of output we 
get,” said Lovett, adding that, 
besides getting adequate resolution, 
“It’s definitely going to take some 
good software . . . to get those sepa- 
rations.” 

The Macintosh is no stranger to the 
Courier Herald. Several serve as the 








The compact Canon Xap Shot RC-250 used by Lovett exploits the speed and 
convenience of still video technology. The publisher shows it here with its 2” 


picture storage disc. 


platform for a new ad make-up system 
and are linked to the paper’s Mycro- 
Tek system. Lovett said he would like 
to try putting pages together with 


QuarkXPress and may also consider 

Mycro-Tek’s approach to pagination, 

which relies on extensions to the 
| Quark program. 


Need seen for compression standard 


Late last year, Sacramento Bee 
photo director George Wedding 
talked to E&P about the need for 
image-data compression standards, 
which he called “yet another set of 
standards that the APME photo 
committee . . . needs to put on its list 
of things to do for developing stan- 
dards.” 

APME has standards for text and 
has worked on standards for file for- 
mats, as well as photo captions and 
slugs. To Wedding, the need for com- 
pression standards (for transmission 
and, probably, storage) goes beyond 
the convenience that compatibility 
among systems provides. 

“We have to think beyond just 
selling our pictures to the wire ser- 
vices,” he said, calling them “a nar- 
row market” where there has “never 
been a lot of money.” 

Wedding said he believes electron- 
ics can allow newspapers to reach 
into new markets in the broader pub- 
lishing industry to resell pictures and 
recoup expenses. In this connection 
he noted a “huge potential” in the 
desktop publishing industry. 

“A data compression standard that 
is accepted by the entire publishing 
industry, and not just the newspaper 
industry, is a real important part of 
that,” said Wedding. 

He noted that Leaf Systems 
already has its own compression 


scheme in use for its equipment used 
by the Associated Press and that 
Electronics For Imaging “seem to 
have good technology” for color 
image data compression. San Bruno, 
Calif.-based EFI debuted its new 
compression algorithms last summer. 
Wedding said their technology is 
already being put into products and 
that efforts are underway to speed 
compression/decompression. 

Other developers and vendors have 
their own compression techniques. 
National Digital Corp. of Falls 
Church, Va., announced last July the 
introduction of compression software 
that allows images captured at ? ,000 x 
3,000 pixels x 24 bits of color to be 
compressed for storage to 1.2-1.5 bits 
of color, for a compression ratio as 
high as 20:1. 

“We need to land on one data-com- 
pression scheme in the industry. I 
think it’s going to be real important 
that it be a board that can be config- 
ured to pop into a Mac or a PC,” 
Wedding concluded. 

The AP uses Leaf Companders on 
its end to compress images sent to its 
PhotoStream hub, affording faster 
transmission time and less opportun- 
ity for signai disruption. It recently 
made the Compander available to 
newspapers for use with their own 
Leafax photo transmissions. 

(Continued on page 45P) 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


How many pixels can color the 
head of a pin? Probably more than 
12,000, judging from the resolution 
now available on a new charged-cou- 
ple device sensor chip from Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

Offering far more image data than 
the 1.4-megapixel CCD sensor 
brought out several years ago, 
Kodak’s postage stamp-size device, 
reportedly the most powerful imaging 
chip available, can capture 4.2 million 
pixels, which reportedly could pro- 
duce prints indistinguishable from 
conventional photographs. 

The new 19.imm x 19.8mm sensor 
chip contains an 18.4mm square 
imaging area (2,048 columns by 2,048 
rows of pixels, each 9x9 microns), 
compared with the previous 10mm x 
8mm chip’s 9mm x 7mm imaging 
area. 

Timothy J. Hughes, communica- 
tions coordinator at Eastman Kodak 
Co.’s Research Laboratories, said 
that although the new sensor is big- 
ger, it is based on the same technol- 
ogy and design used in its 1.4-mega- 
pixel predecessor. 





Kodak's 4.2-megapixel CCD sen- 
sor chip is still far from most commer- 
cial or professional still video 
applications. 


He conceded cost is a big factor, 
and although manufacturing costs 
could ultimately come down, he said 
“this one has a long way to go.” 

The device, he added, could be 
used in a professional still video cam- 
era, but the obstacles to such an appli- 
cation only begin with the chip’s 
price, which ranged between $35,000 
and $65,000 last year. 

Hughes said the CCD chips are 
fabricated in much the same way as 
computer memory chips, which 





The device, he added, could be used in a 
professional still video camera, but the obstacles to 
such an application only begin with the chip’s price, 
which ranged between $35,000 and $65,000 /ast year. 





CCD devices now widely used in 
still video cameras record well under 
a million pixels. Though Kodak 
makes still video cameras, it offers 
neither consumer models nor the type 
now used by some press photogra- 
phers. 

Hughes said that although “they’re 
in production now and being sold,” 
the devices are mostly going into gov- 
ernment and scientific or industrial 
applications. “We incorporate it into 
acamera... sold by our Videk sub- 
sidiary,” which is already using the 
1.4 million-pixel chip for vision ro- 
botics products. 

Hughes stressed that “people 
shouldn’t expect to get this thing next 
year.” 








require a “tremendously pure, clean 
environment.” 

He said the smallest particle of dust 
or other contaminant can ruin the sen- 
sor. 

“A lot of the work now is in trying 
to design the process in ways that the 
yield of the chips will be enough so 
that the price will come down,” he 
said. 

Constraints in design figure as 
much as those in process. Hughes 
explained that while computer mem- 
ory chips contain much redundant cir- 
cuitry, the same failsafe design is 
absent from CCD chips. 

“With the imaging sensors,” he 
said, “all the pixels have to work or 
you get a defect in the image called a 





New high-resolution imaging chip 


Kodak device now in production is still 
a long way from publishing applications 


| drop-out.” 


Also, the chip captures only black- 
and-white images. “I’m not sure 
whether we’ve got color applications 
or not,” said Hughes. “We are plan- 
ning on color applications.” 

But beyond the chip itself are the 
challenges of bringing related tech- 
nologies up to the same level. Ancil- 
lary systems and devices must be 
capable of handling the volume of 
data produced by such a sensor. 

The 2” floppy magnetic discs now 
used to store images from still video 
cameras cannot accommodate the 
picture data captured by a four-mega- 
pixel sensor. Such a sensor offering 
10 bits of information per pixel would 
provide 1,024 grayscale levels, 
according to Hughes, who noted that 
an image with such detail would 
require 4.2MB of information. Also, 
Hughes said, “I don’t think there’s a 
monitor yet that’s big enough to dis- 
play the number of lines that this sen- 
sor can capture.” 


British news 
agency orders 
AFP’s Impact 


The London-based Press Associa- 
tion has ordered an Impact electronic 
picture desk from Agence France- 
Presse as part of a major development 
plan for PA’s picture service, 
designed to offer digital delivery of 
photos to newspapers in the United 
Kingdom. 

The Impact system will include 
three high-resolution workstations, 
24 simultaneous input/output ports 
and capacity for 600 pictures. The 
Macintosh-based color workstation 
with a 32-bit graphic board is linked to 
the mainframe image base via Ether- 
net local area network. 

Valued at approximately £250,000, 
the contract also includes delivery of 
several Dixel 2000 portable digital 
photo transmitters manufactured by 
Sweden’s Hasselblad Electronic 
Imaging AB. They will be used by 
regional offices and field reporters to 
transmit black-and-white and color 
photos to the Impact system in Lon- 
don. 

(Continued on page 45P) 
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Nikon isn’t just committed to developing 
new professionalequipment. 
Werte committed to developing new professionals. 


No other camera com- them to some of the most from technical guidance to 
pany has a longer or more accomplished professionals in field support. 
supportive relationship with __ the industry. All these programs help 
professional photographers And our commitment to develop new professional 
than Nikon. Recently, we co- professionals extends from photographers. And it will be 
sponsored the second annual sponsoring workshops and these professionals that 
Eddie Adams Workshop with lectures to our W. Eugene guarantee we'll be taking the 
Kodak. This tuition-free Smith Grant and the NPPA worlds greatest pictures 
workshop gave 99 aspiring Sabbatical Program. Our tomorrow. ik IF) 
photojournalists a better Nikon Professional Services A, [f KOn ° 
shot at greatness by exposing offer professionals everything greatest pictures? 
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By Michael D. Sherer 


Photographic newsgathering can be 
an experience. 

As photojournalist and Editor & 
Publisher columnist Jack Price noted 
over 50 years ago, news photogra- 
phers pursue the “luminaries and 
subluminaries of life” as well as the 
“social substratum, the lair of rogues, 
that fraternity of evildoers whose 
activities run the gamut from petty 
larceny to mass homicide.” 

Although the pursuit of newswor- 
thy individuals is not unique to 
photojournalists, there is a critical dif- 
ference between journalists who 
work as photographers and those who 
work as writers. That difference cen- 
ters on the concept of access. 





away from newsworthy information 
and events. 

Sometimes these confrontations 
may amount to little more than an 
exchange of words. Those seeking to 
deny access will raise issues of pri- 
vacy. compassion, ethics and even 
sensationalism in attempting to con- 
vince photojournalists that their pres- 
ence is not welcome at a newsworthy 
event. 

Running counter to these views, 
photojournalists may cite such ideas 
as the public’s right to know of news- 
worthy events and the news photog- 
raphers’ obligation to provide the 
public with a visual record of the 
day’s news. 

Unfortunately, whenever there is 
an exchange of views on an issue of 





photographers. 


One of the most troublesome elements of 
confrontations between photojournalists and others is 
assault. For reasons unknown, some individuals have 
acted as if there were an open season on news 





For a photojournalist, the ability to 
gain access to a newsworthy event or 
individual is critical. Without access, 
a visual news report cannot be made. 
Or as Jack Price noted, “unlike the 
reporter, he [the photojournalist] can- 
not romance.” 

Undoubtedly there is no sense of 
“romance” when a photojournalist’s 
need to get to a newsworthy event 
collides with the interests of others 
who wish to limit access to an event or 
individual. 

The clash over access often begins 
with a confrontation at the scene of a 
breaking news event. Reports of 
photojournalists encountering hostile 
individuals abound in News Photog- 
rapher, the official publication of the 
National Press Photographers Asso- 
ciation (NPPA). 

Police officers, fire officials, pri- 
vate security personnel, military offi- 
cials, private persons, sports figures 
and even white supremacists have all 
tried to keep news photographers 





(Sherer is associate professor in the 
Department of Communication at the 
University of Nebraska at Omaha.) 








access, passions can overcome prin- 
ciples. When this happens, anything 
can and often does occur. 

One of the most troublesome ele- 
ments of confrontations between 
photojournalists and others is assault. 
For reasons unknown, some individu- 
als have acted as if there were an open 
season on news photographers. 

Accounts of physical attack by 
police nightsticks, stun guns and 
carotid artery holds, and by private 
citizens punching, kicking and even 
spitting upon photojournalists are not 
uncommon. 

A survey of the NPPA membership 
conducted last summer by this author 
revealed that working as a news pho- 
tographer carries real risks. Nearly 
76% of the print and broadcast media 
photojournalists who responded to 
the survey said that they had been 
directly threatened with harmful or 
offensive contact at least once while 
photographing newsworthy informa- 
tion. In addition, over 40% reported 
being physically assaulted at least 
once in their careers. 

In addition to assaults, news pho- 
tographers run the risk of arrest when 


Photojournalism and the issue of access 
The ability of a photographer to gain access is a must 


pursuing newsworthy information. In 
the past year alone, photojournalists 
have been arrested at plane crash 
sites, fire scenes, shooting scenes, 
demonstrations and even traffic con- 
trol situations. 

Police officials have arrested 
photojournalists on charges of 
obstructing police actions, hindering 
and opposing police officers, assault- 
ing police officers, criminal trespass, 
disorderly conduct, interfering with 
government operations and disobey- 
ing police officers. 

The time spent under arrest has 
varied from as short as a few minutes 
ina police cruiser to several hours ina 
local jail. Many of these eventually 
ended in the dropping of all charges. 

Unfortunately for the photojour- 
nalists, and for the public who depend 
on pictures from the news media, the 
dropping of charges does not offset 
the fact that an arrest eliminates any 
opportunity to gather newsworthy 
images. 

Then there is the additional stigma 
that a photojournalist faces when 
being hauled off by police officials. 

As John Goheen, photojournalist 
for Seattle television station KOMO, 
wrote in News Photographer maga- 
zine, “I have found new respect for 
our constitutional belief that a person 
is presumed innocent until proven 
guilty. When I see someone being 
arrested on tv, or on the street, I no 
longer assume the police are right in 
what they are doing. It is a strong 
reminder that just because someone is 
arrested, that act alone says nothing 
about that person’s guilt.” 

Although many confrontations 
with police and other governmental 
officials occur in public locations, 
some photojournalists have run into 
problems on or near military bases. 
When this happens, the news photog- 
rapher runs a serious risk of being 
charged with violation of federal 
espionage laws. 

Fortunately, most of these inci- 
dents were resolved without formal 
charges being filed. Unfortunately, 
many of these same news photogra- 
phers report that military officials 
confiscated film and equipment, 
destroyed film and confined the 
photojournalists for up to several 
hours while their identities were being 





(Continued on page 33P) 
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Photojournalists are a special breed of photographer, sometimes risking 


their lives to show us life in ways words alone cannot. So it shouldn’t be 


surprising that the very best of this breed share many of the same characteristics. 


Including an insistence on Kodak professional film. 
Not simply because Kodak has more available films for professionals; many 


were developed to meet the extraordinary demands of photojournalism. 





And not only because Kodak offers more flexible films. Or more versatile 


films. Or even films like the ones we’re about to show you that can record things 


no others can even see. 


But these courageous people choose Kodak professional film time and again 


because it has the guts they need to get the shot. ea 


Any time. Anywhere. For anyone who has everything else it takes. 
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Kodak Ektachrome 100 
Plus professional film is the first 
color-reversal film to give news 
photographers true-to-life skin 
tones and fidelity of neutrals. 
Plus the richest reds, yellows, 


blues, and greens we've ever 


offered. So go ahead. Expose 


gutsy, supersaturated brights, 
without any little white lies. 


Afghan National Liberation Front com- 
manders confer before the Mujabideen assault 
on Jalalabad. Exposure: 1/125 sec at £/4. 

© Robert Nickelsberg /Time, 1989. 





THE GUTS. 
TO REVEAL THE DETAILS. 

















Our Kodak T-Max P3200 professional film retains the sharpness, shadow 
separation, highlights, and overall detail of films as much as eight times slower. 
In fact, the entire family of T-Max 100, 400, and P3200 films offers unprece- 
dented combinations of speed, resolution, and fine grain. 


In a centuries-old rite, pilgrims struggle to touch a statute oj the Virgin of the Dew inside a church in the Spanish 
village of El Rocio. Exposure: 1/250 sec at £/5.6. © Anthony Suau /Black Star, 1989. 








THE GUTS. 
TO PUSH THE LIMITS. 
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At EI 200, this is the fastest Kodachrome professional film ever offered. 


Which, in itself, is exciting for pros whose magazine work demands fine grain 
and spectacular color reproduction in a higher-speed film. Even more so when 
you see the results of this film pushed to EI 500, delivering 1% stops of extra 
speed without losing any of its legendary advantages. 


Japanese champion Manabu Kazu strains to lift barbells during Olympic weightlifting competition in Seoul, 
South Korea. Exposure: 1/250 sec at £/2.8. © Neil Leifer /Time, 1989. 





THE GUTS. 
TO ILLUMINATE DARKNESS. 
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Designed for the unpredict- 
able needs of photojournalists, 
Kodak Ektapress Gold 100, 400, 
and 1600 films are the world’s 


fastest line of color negative 


professional films. Each speed 


provides excellent color, sharp- 
ness, and image quality, plus the 
faster films can be pushed as 
much as two full stops. Add to 
these advances a wide exposure 
latitude and the ability to endure 
in the field without refrigera- 
tion. Now you're ready for any 
situation, day or night. 


A memorial procession for Stalin's Latvian 
victims ends with the lighting of candles at the 
Brotherbood Cemetery in Riga. Exposure: 
1/60 sec at £/5.6. © Chris Niedenthal / 
Time, 1989. 








Kodak Polycontrast HI RC paper offers the 


widest contrast range of any black-and-white RC paper 


available today. This medium-weight, developer-incorporated paper 

has a true grade 5 for machine or processed prints. Plus improved neutral 

tones, superior D-max, deeper densities, and strong, long-lasting whites. 
Whether you're going for the glory of a world press award, or the ught 


deadline ofa day's assignment, Kodak professional films and papers have the 


guts you need to pull itoff_ a 


Kodak professional film. Choice of the world’s top photographers. 


© hastman Kodak ¢ ompany, [989 


A boy bolds a wooden model of an assault rifle afier a training session in a refugee camp on the Afghanistan- 
Pakistan border. Exposure: 1/135 sec at {/8.0n Kodak TPri-X pan film. © Steo’ McCurry/Magnum, 1989. 
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Access 
(Continued from page 20P) 





confirmed. 

Under most circumstances, news 
photographers who have had hostile 
encounters with either military or 
civilian officials find ways to resolve 
their differences. One common tech- 
nique is to arrange for meetings 
between opposing sides after tempers 
have cooled. 

Although images of one newswor- 
thy event may be lost, most photo- 
journalists are willing to try a bit of 
diplomacy so that future questions of 
access can be resolved before more 
problems arise. 

This approach has not worked in 
every situation. When diplomacy 
fails, lawyers and litigation enter the 
picture. The fight for access, in other 
words, has often moved off of the 
streets and into the courts. 

The move to the courts has had 
mixed success. On the positive side, 
several news photographers have 
won out-of-court settlements and 
court trials that have involved issues 
of access and assaults. 

Damage awards for assaults against 
photojournalists, as well as violations 
of their rights to photograph news- 
worthy information, have ranged 
from $6,000 to $80,000. Legal victo- 
ries for photojournalists have been 
posted in the past year in Connecti- 
cut, Georgia, Michigan, Minnesota 
and New York. 

Not all news photographers have 
been so fortunate. In cases in Califor- 
nia and Wisconsin, the right of photo- 
journalists to gain access to plane 
crash sites was denied by the courts. 

Every move out of the streets and 
into the courts involves risks for news 
photographers. A victory may add to 
the growing list of cases indicating a 
right of access to newsworthy events 
is recognized. A defeat, however, 
may add to an equally substantial 
body of law that is unwilling to grant 
photojournalists and other media per- 
sonnel a special right to access to 
newsworthy events. 

Another concern for any news pho- 
tographer contemplating legal action 
is the high cost of litigation. Protect- 
ing one’s right of access to newswor- 
thy events is expensive. 

Free-lance photojournalists are in 
an especially troublesome position 
when money is brought into the pic- 
ture. Lacking the financial resources 
of an established newsgathering orga- 
nization, many free-lance photojour- 
nalists are simply unable to afford to 
take their cases to court. With attor- 








ney’s fees running as high as $22,000 
for one unsuccessful case fought by a 
free-lance photojournalist in Califor- 
nia, it is not surprising that the law can 
best protect those who can afford to 
fight. 

Fortunately, there are resources 
that photojournalists have found to 
help offset the high cost of litigation. 
One key resource is the willingness of 
some attorneys to take these cases on 
a pro bono (no charge) basis. 





can be reached at (402/554-2601). 

More specific information is avail- 
able in “No Pictures Please: It’s the 
Law.” This report, which is available 
from NPPA national headquarters in 
Durham, N.C. (800/289-6772), covers 
a variety of subjects, including 
access, invasion of privacy, libel, 
subpoenas, copyright and cameras in 
courts. 

Armed with enough information, a 
news photographer may be in a better 





Every move out of the streets and into the courts 
involves risks for news photographers. 





Finding such an attorney can begin 
by calling the Reporter’s Committee 
for Freedom of the Press in Washing- 
ton, D.C. (800/336-4243). The com- 
mittee has a list of attorneys who may 
be interested in taking on any jour- 
nalist’s First Amendment-related 
case. 

Legal expenses can be offset to 
some extent by a newly established 
legal defense fund for members of the 
NPPA. First proposed by NPPA 
president John Long of the Hartford 
(Conn.) Courant, the fund ($2,500 
budgeted for the first year) helps pay 
some of the legal expenses encoun- 
tered by photojournalists. 

In addition to the legal defense 
fund, the NPPA has filed legal briefs 
in support of photojournalists’ court 
cases. Written by Boston attorney 
Cameron Kerry of the firm Mintz, 
Levin, Cohn, Ferris, Glovsky and 
Popeo, P.C., and this author, NPPA 
amicus briefs have been filed in cases 
in California and Massachusetts. 

NPPA police-press guidelines also 
have played a part in recent court 
decisions. Written by Racine (Wis.) 
Journal-Times photojournalist Mark 
Hertzberg, the police-press guide- 
lines have played key roles in favor- 
able court decisions in Georgia and 
Massachusetts in the past year. 

The NPPA police-press guidelines 
also have been consulted by lawmak- 
ers in Connecticut who are contem- 
plating a state law granting news pho- 
tographers and others special access 
to accident and disaster sites. This 
proposed law would be similar to the 
California law which provides for spe- 
cial access for news media personnel. 

An additional source of information 
for photojournalists with questions on 
the law is the NPPA’s Freedom of 
Information Committee. The Fol 
Committee serves as a general source 
of information on legal issues in 
photojournalism. This author serves 
as the NPPA national Fol chair and 





position to know just when access toa 
newsworthy event may be within 
one’s rights as a photojournalist. 
After all, one would hate to miss tak- 
ing photographs of all the “luminaries 
and subluminaries of life” because 
“he cannot romance.” 


Sinclair announces 
sales, appointments 


The Sinclair companies’ fourth 
quarter, 1989, European installations 
include K2000 Series electronic pic- 
ture desks in the U.K. at London’s 
Sunday Correspondent (interfaced to 
a Monotype Express Series 3 
imagesetter), East Midlands Picture 
Agency (sold through Wisefax Ltd.) 
and News International’s Sky Televi- 
sion (interfaced with Quantel paint- 
box), and in The Netherlands at 
Leidsch Dagblad (with a K970 digital 
high-speed recorder), VND, in Alk- 
maar (with a K971 video printer) and 
PZC, in Vlissingen. 

For Rome’s Italian Post and Tele- 
comm, Sinclair installed 36 K570 
wirephoto drum transmitters. 

Sinclair also announced the 
appointment of Jack Needham as 
deputy managing director of Sinclair 
Imaging Systems Ltd. 

Needham had been director and 
operations manager and was previ- 
ously with Crosfield and Murihead. 

Richard Linsley-Hood has been 
appointed technical director follow- 
ing the merger of the Monotype Wire- 
photo Division (formerly Intertec) 
into Sinclair Imaging Systems Ltd. 

From Monotype International, 
Kevin Carter joined Sinclair as com- 
mercial sales director responsible for 
international sales — newspapers 
and publishing. Alexander Stroli, for- 
merly with Atex, Crosfield and Bell 
Labs, was named sales director of the 
Data Communications Div. 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


To entirely modernize a newspa- 
per’s photo shop, its photo library 
must benefit from some of the same 
developments that have brought elec- 
tronics to image capture, transmis- 
sion, management, modification, 
halftoning/separating and interim 
storage. 

A principal benefit of the electronic 
automation of photo libraries is that 
handling of original negatives or 
prints and the potential for damage or 
loss are minimized or entirely elimi- 
nated. 

“We're seeing these numbers drop 
dramatically,” said Maura Mulvihill, 
referring to the frequency with which 
pictures are pulled from National 
Geographic’ files. Speaking to atten- 
dees at the National Press Photogra- 
phers Association’s Digital 90 confer- 
ence last month, the illustrations 
library director said her magazine’s 
reference-only archiving system 
allows editors “to creatively mean- 
der” through the archive. 

She said searchers often review 
images only for reference rather than 
production and ultimately have no 
need for film. 

Sir John Manniello might have been 
talking about almost any area of 
newspaper operations at any time in 
the last quarter-century when he 
recently remarked that “There are all 
kinds of things in the works, but 
they’re not here.” But New York insti- 
tute of Technology’s corporate relations 
vice president was talking about the 
field he knows best — electronic 
imaging. 

While many developments are still 
in the works, Sir John outlined some 
image archiving systems now avail- 
able. Some are already being put to 
use in areas as diverse as mapping and 
intelligence, product lines and fashion 
designs, broadcasting and, yes, news- 
papers. 

According to Sir John, the technol- 
ogy is available in systems ranging 
from preconfigured deliverable prod- 
ucts to one-off or highly customizable 
systems. 

They range from analog video input 
and storage for cataloging or pre- 
viewing purposes to entirely digital 
systems that permit retrieval and 
modification of images. He noted that 








even artificial intelligence is being 
applied to image database retrieval 
techniques. 

For storage, all systems rely on 
optical disks of either the write-once, 
read-many (WORM) variety or mag- 
neto-optical media capable of being 
rewritten. Optical disks written and 
read by lasers can store far more data 
than comparably sized magnetic 
media. That capacity is especially 
necessary to store color photos that 
contain considerably more data than 
monochrome images. 

The disks are also generally 
immune to exposure to magnetic 
fields that might alter or erase data, do 
not ordinarily suffer from surface 
contaminants or scratches, and can 
retain the “burned-in” data safely for 
many years. 





“You are replacing the 
Photo librarian . . . with 
software,” said Mulvihill. 





For capture, cataloging and pre- 
viewing purposes, systems that use 
still-frame television images of photos 
to be archived are fast, practical and, 
depending on size and configuration, 
are relatively economical. 

Systems can feature video and/or 
digital scanner input and can offer 
digitization of analog video image 
data for storage, editing, transmission 
or output to a screening device or 
printer. 

Proof prints can be output in color 
for further review or for layout pur- 
poses. As with any of the types of 
archiving systems, they can be used 
to store illustrations or graphics as 
well. 

Citing relatively slow access and 
greater storage requirements, 
National Geographic’s Mulvihill said 
“We couldn’t possibly go to digital 
storage at this time.” 

Her colleague Bill Perry, who was 
involved with the early development 
of the magazine’s electronic photo 


. archive, acknowledged that digital 


storage offers many advantages but 
said each 35mm slide can equal 20 
megabytes of digital data. At that 
rate, he said storage can become 
expensive. Even a 3.2-gigabyte disc 





Electronic photo libraries 


Archiving systems electronically capture, store and retrieve images 


would hold fewer than 200 high-reso- 
lution color images. At low resolu- 
tion, he said, it might store 34,000 
images. 

Perry suggested that for digital 
archives it might be best to keep 
duplicate low-resolution images on- 
line for searches. He pointed to Imag- 
eering’s capability (see below) to cre- 
ate and call up many small images for 
reference and retrieval. High-resolu- 
tion images are loaded down after 
selection. 

Perry said it could make sense to 
create low- and high-resolution sys- 
tems at the same time because such a 
large part of the cost is in the handling 
of images. 

Beyond its video archive of about a 
quarter-million pictures (stored on 
five video disc sides), Mulvihill said 
National Geographic gets over a mil- 
lion pictures annually — too many 
even for optical disc storage. A rep- 
resentative sample of each photogra- 
pher’s images is put on disc, and the 
catalog carries a reference to other, 
similar images stored in slide files. 

Mulvihill said that her archive is the 
result of a very good earlier cataloging 
system for the slides themselves, the 
contributions of various consultants, 
a Pennsylvania firm that wrote the 
software and a Texas company that 
converts the images. 

A CD-ROM disc carries textual 
information, including the address of 
an image on a video disc. Slides are 
not simply transferred to video but 
are converted in a process that first 
takes them through an internegative 
stage used for printing. 

In addition to descriptive key- 
words, photographers’ names and 
photo subjects are added in the search 
fields. Related information can also 
be pulled up. Searching methods are 
at least as important as storage 
methods. 

“You are replacing the photo 
librarian . . . with software,” said 
Mulvihill. 

National Geographic established a 
“smart” structured thesaurus so all 
records and searches use the same 
vocabulary because, said Mulvihill, 
“You can’t count on two people to 
describe the same thing in the same 
way.” 

Photos present cataloging difficul- 
ties that words do not, and it is not the 
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number of descriptive words used for 
an image so much as the categories of 
description that can matter. 

“It’s harder to catalog pictures 
than text,” said Mulvihill, “because 
usually the subject is right there in the 
text.” 

Important ideas represented by 
photographs cannot usually be a com- 
ponent image. 

While the word “life-style” may 
appear in the text of a story, the 
notion of life-style can only be con- 
veyed by an image. So such concepts 
must be attached to an archived image 
when a database is set up, noted Mul- 
vihill. Physical attributes such as 
fisheye wide angle, vertical or hori- 
zontal and color were also added. 

Beyond the structured query is the 
free-flowing hypertext approach of 
nonlinear assocations used by Instant 
Image (see below). Another approach 
is the use of artificial intelligence. 
Hawthorne, N.Y.-based Artificial 
Intelligence Technology is pursuing 
this application in archiving, accord- 
ing to Sir John, who called it ‘an 
absolutely major breakthrough.” 

AI Technology was founded by 
Marvin Berlin and Mike Stock, both 
formerly of Composition Systems 
Inc. They left CSI when it was 
acquired by Crosfield about four 





years ago but stayed on for some time 
as consultants for Crosfield’s artifi- 
cial intelligence project. 

Berlin said much of what they 
learned in artificial intelligence was 
useful in other industries and that 
their company does little business in 
the area of graphic arts. 

“They have three approaches to 
the same problem,” said Sir John. A 
user can employ a relational search, a 
heuristic search, or a hybrid of the 
two. 

PCM’s PICS 

“This is not to replace imagery,” 
said Paula Weinberger, marketing ad 
communications manager for Vienna, 
Va.-based PCM Inc., which offers 
PICS (Picture Image Classification 
System), an image store-and-forward 
system not geared for storage of pro- 
duction-quality images. 

PICS was announced late last year 
as a black-and-white/color “image 
inventory management system.” 
Indeed, management is a key attrib- 
ute of PCM’s system. Although the 
company already has talked to a cou- 
ple of newspapers, PICS is designed 
for the demands of photo librarians in 
a wide range of fields, including stock 
houses, where inventory control and 
image tracking are especially impor- 
tant for photos that are reused many 





times by many organizations. Sophis- 
ticated tracking and use history func- 
tions can deliver detailed printed 
reports on images. 

PCM’s Application Div. national 
accounts manager Marc Joseph said 
the system “was developed in 
response to corporations’ requests for 
an automated system that could 
quickly access images required for 
use in corporate publications and pre- 
sentations.” 

PICS hardware consists of proces- 
sors and monitors, image transfer 
equipment, data recorder, and line 
and image printers. What makes all 
the hardware useful is PCM’s data- 
base software — a component that 
grew out of a product it released about 
a year ago called PC Album — and 
driver/enabler software. It manages 
the capture, storage, cataloging and 
retrieval of images. 

_The system stores about 87,000 
video-resolution still frames per 
removable disk. Storage is increased 
by adding disks. Besides on-site refer- 
ence, Weinberger said PCS offers 
turnaround-time benefits in preview- 
ing and selecting shots for feature sto- 
ries planned in advance. If a sister 
paper wanted a copy of a photo, she 
said, PICS addresses “the whole 

(Continued on page 36P) 





“The Picture” is Here. 


First there was the AP Stylebook. Then “The Word.” And 
now, The Associated Press presents the authoritative guide for 





news photography: “THE PICTURE.” 


Written by AP’s Brian Horton, with a 
foreword by Hal Buell, “THE PICTURE” 
covers everything from choosing the right 
angles, the right film and the right lighting 
to working in the new age of electronic 
photography. 


AP photographers also share their philosophies 
on how they cover a wide range of assignments, 
from spot news to features, sports to portraits. 


To order, call AP Newsfeatures at (212) 621-1822 . 
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issue of getting a duplicate made and 
getting it to them and then getting it 
back.” 

She said the system’s flexibility 
allows PCM to customize menus for 
specific needs. All pertinent informa- 
tion can be added to fields. 

“You can define the fields in any 
way you want, as well as the 
menus . . . ” she said. 

Photos can be accessed by their 
individual identities or categorical 
keyword searches can be made. 
Photos are shown one after another 
rather than several up at a time. 

The slide/video transfer unit, video 
transfer stand and color video printer 
are from Kodak, laser video disk 
recorder, laser video disk processor 
and color and text displays are from 
Sony and an IBM-compatible °386- 
based CPU (the Image Station) is 
from Texas Instruments. Options 
include an opaque camera and 12” 
color optical player. 





Memphis-based Imageering Optical 
Disc Systems developed almost three 
years ago a system suitable for pub- 
lishing applications that can use both 
video and digital input. Its color digi- 
tal machine for photo archiving uses a 
repackaged Apple Macintosh as its 
CPU: 


Input is from either a direct camera 
feed (also as a photostand set-up) or 
from a Sharp CCD flatbed scanner to 
digitize images into 24-bit color. A 
Kodak printer is supplied for hard- 
copy. 

Imageering developed the system’s 
software. The database is accessible 
according to whatever search criteria 
the user establishes, said Kevin Mad- 
den, Imageering’s Northeast regional 
director. After an initial keyword list- 
ing of photos available, a secondary 
search can further narrow or refine a 
search. 

Madden said that while some users’ 
needs can be met by simply exchang- 
ing 5 1/4” discs, for larger tasks “I 
think the database will handle 32 mil- 
lion pictures.” Storage on WORM 
disks is facilitated by use of a jukebox 
device that automates the search 





lf a chosen keyword does not produce the sought- 
after image, other keywords shown with each image 
can lead the operator to the object of a search. 





Images are input through the video 
device, are recorded by PICS on laser 
disk, then classified by the user by 
attaching one or more predefined key- 
words and other relevant text (pho- 
tographer, location of original). 

The Kodak SV-5035 automatically 
converts up to 80 35mm slides to an 
NTSC video signal. It features auto- 
matic focus, brightness control and 
color contrast. For other image 
media, PCM will incorporate other 
input devices that output an NTSC 
signal. 

After a keyword query of the data- 
base, the system displays a list of 
relevant images. The list can be saved 
for future use or the images can be 
viewed and/or printed out. 

The TI 3014 Image Station manages 
PICS textual data and drives the peri- 
pherals, such as the video input 
device and the color thermal printer. 
An Atronics PIB+ card in the Image 
Station digitizes images from the 
video disc recorder into 512 x 512 
resolution files for modem transmis- 
sion over phone lines. 

Imageering 

The creators of analog broadcast- 

quality still storage for television, 








among multiple disks. 

“With the new printer that we’ve 
got, I’d say you can get photo quality. 
If somebody wants to use it as a stag- 
ing device and say, “go to bin two,’ we 
can do that too,” said Madden. 

To date, said Madden, “We’ve 
probably sold more [machines] to law 
enforcement than we have to anyone 
else — for mug shots.” 

A related product was developed 
for photo-badge access-control sys- 
tems. But the company reports nego- 
tiations with a major metro daily that 
is considering a move into color photo 
reproduction. 

Royal Retrieval 

Public libraries, a fashion house, 
industries and government agencies 
are some of Instant Image Systems 
Inc.’s current and prospective 
clients. But the New York-based 
company has added The National 
sports daily to the list of customers for 
its Royal Retrieval image archiving 
system and more recently demon- 
strated the system for yet another 
publication in New York. 

Company chairman and CEO Elliot 
Packer created the software to man- 
age the image database, which was 


shown running on a PC but which, he 
said, can avail itself of Macintosh, 
DEC, Next or Sun SparcStation plat- 
forms. 

Royal Retrieval consists of the soft- 
ware, computer with Targa or Vista 
digitizing board, color or mono- 
chrome operator’s monitor (display 
sections and menus are in color) and 
keyboard, a color image monitor, 
video disc recorder and one or more 
video disc players. Instant Image can 
set up a system to limit access to 
searches only, allowing only autho- 
rized users to manage the related 
information. 

The system captures images 
through a video camera and stores 
them on 12” WORM discs, which can 
hold 36,000 photos per side. Many 
players can be chained as a jukebox to 
store huge numbers of images. The 
images can be full-motion video 
(recorded or broadcast), video still 
frames, video-captured still photo- 
graphs or computer graphics. A sepa- 
rate editing module is also available. 
The system is set up to create positive 
images from negatives, eliminating 
print-making time. 

Images can be retrieved for review, 
redesignation or hardcopy output, 
and can be assembled and resaved as 
a specially selected subset. Images 
can also be digitized in order to pass 
them to another workstation or to be 
collected into an electronic contact 
sheet for four-, 16- or 64-up viewing. 
Though resolution does not change, 
size of contact-sheet images depends 
on the size of the monitor. At 64 to a 
screen, image size could range from 
postage stamp to snapshot. 

The hypertext software permits 
associative searches not restricted to 
predetermined linear relationships 
among search subjects. Searches can 
lead in any of several directions, 
according to the number and kind of 
attributes used as keywords, with 
which images are drawn from the 
database. 

Also, a list of predetermined key- 
words can be printed up as bar codes 
and read by a wand or light pen, which 
could be a faster way of initiating 
searches in often-used categories. 

Keywords can be entered as each 
image is captured or added after a 
sequence of images has been captured 
and recalled. When an image is called 
up, the operator’s screen shows the 
keyword used, all others related to 
the picture and how many pictures are 
stored under that keyword. Pictures 
can be searched by more than one 
attribute. 

To give a series of images the same 
attribute(s) without rekeying for 
each, the series can be defined as such 
when the first image is given a key- 
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word so that the user knows other 
images are associated with it. The 
user can also “rubber stamp” the 
attribute(s) from one image to another 
by transferring text from an “info 
box.” 

The “info box,” of varying size at 
the bottom of the screen, provides 
supplementary information, which 
might include date, photographer and 
explanatory text. The info box is not 
searchable, but words in it can be 
moved to the keyword (attribute) list. 

Though The National digitally 
scans photos bound for production, it 
initially captures on video all incom- 
ing pictures for review. Images saved 
for production scanning or for possi- 
ble future use are passed to Royal 
Retrieval for storage; original nega- 
tives are filed. 

The National reportedly acquired 
in advance thousands of stock sports 
photos from the wire services and 
other sources. In a release from 
Instant Image, National photogra- 
pher and photo lab chief Lyndon Fox 
reported that his paper’s photogra- 
phers are expected to add to that with 
up to 500 photos daily. 

Royal Retrieval is used by The 
National for searches and selections 
and for locating an original negative in 
the library for subsequent digital 











Potsdamer Platz, Berlin, December 1989 


scanning. Filing information for those 
negatives is contained in the info box. 
Ordinarily a free-form text area, the 
info box for The National was set up 
as a form into which certain informa- 
tion is entered. From that, labels are 
printed out and attached to envelopes 
used to store negatives so that they 
can be quickly obtained. 





can be created, each of which is “just 
a data file on the PC,” said Best. 
Typing in an attribute when a por- 
tion of moving video is displayed will 
enable recall of the frame in view at 
the time the attribute was keyed 
in — a process that can be fine-tuned 
to a particular frame. The selected 
frames must be digitized and stored. 





But for newspapers reviewing scores, even 
hundreds of photos daily, even the digital storage of 
hundreds of images will likely prove only an interim 


measure. 





In addition to Packer, Instant 
Image has three programmers “who 
love custom work,” according to 
Instant Image president Michael 
Best, who said routines can be 
created according to customers’ 
needs. 

Unless a contact sheet is made, 
pictures are scrolled one at a time, but 
a selected group can be created for 
automatic sequential display at preset 
intervals. A similar setup can be made 
for a segment of full-motion video or 
for particular frames. Still images and 
full-motion video (with audio) can be 
mixed. Several of these “‘clipboards” 





CHIP HIRES—GAMMA LIAISON 


Even though the system permits 
entry of many attributes per image, 
Best said that because the system can 
call up any image in under a half-sec- 
ond, it is generally faster to scroll 
through a relatively larger number of 
images rather than search through 
long lists. of keywords. 

If a chosen keyword does not pro- 
duce the sought-after image, other 
keywords shown with each image can 
lead the operator to the object of a 
search. 

For this reason, browsing is not 
necessarily unproductive. Said 

(Continued on page 38P) 
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Packer: “The pictures pull up data | 
and the data pull up pictures.” 

With a type of picture in mind 
rather than a specific image, the soft- 
ware allows a photo editor to blaze his 
or her cwn trail through the 
database — a two-way affair through 
text and/or images. 

Nonstandardized searching offers a 
related benefit. Best pointed out that 
because multiple attributes never 
“collide,” when two users give the 
same image different attributes they 
can aid each other’s future searches. 
When one calls up an image, the text 
screen will show the other’s attribute, 
which may lead the first user into a 
further, possibly more productive, 
search using an attribute of the image 
of which he or she was unaware. 

The system is networkable using a 
video server, digitizers and multi- 
plexing. Packer explained that by 
sending images through the digitizer, 
those images are freed up for another 
user. He said The National is going to 
have a network installed so that sys- 
tem users will not have to run around 
with copied disks. 

Instant Image is a dealer for all its 
system’s hardware — all off-the- 
shelf merchandise. Its software is ona 
single floppy disc. For larger data- 
bases, it relies on image-data com- 
pression. 

Although output is at video resolu- 
tion, small prints may be reproducible 
when neither a negative nor a digital 
image is available — e.g., if the only 
image available were a televised one 
anyway. 

Dubner Computer Systems 


For “the idea of storing for refer- 
ence purposes, video resolution is 
fine,” commented another developer 
of electronic image archiving (and 
processing) systems. Harvey Dub- 
ner’s company supplies video still 
store and editing systems to broad- 
casters, postproduction units and 
professional or corporate users of 
video. (Besides his video-computer 
wizardry, Dubner is an accomplished 
magician.) 

Dubner Computer Systems, a 70- 
person, Paramus, N.J.-based unit of 
the almost 15,000 people within the 
Grass Valley Group (itself a part of 
the Tektronix organization), supplies 
three levels of computerized video 
systems that can include capture, 
storage and retrieval, character gen- 
eration, paint applications and other, 
more sophisticated functions. 





For anyone contemplating ‘elec- 


tronic image storage-retrieval sys- 
tems, Dubner pointed to considera- 
tions of tape vs. disc and analog vs. 
digital. In matters of price, quality, 
capacity and speed, everything is a 
trade-off, according to Dubner. A 
potential user must know exactly 
what the system needs are and how 
the system will be used. 

For example, he said that VHS tape 
is cheap (even if some tape systems 
are not), very fast at 30 frames/second 
and can store loads of images per 
minute, but tape usually offers rela- 
tively poor quality. 

“The most expensive way of stor- 
ing is probably still store,” he con- 
ceded. Unlike tape, however, disc 
storage allows the speedy conveni- 
ence of random rather than sequential 
searches, permanence and better 
image quality (although there is digital 
tape). But while optical disc technol- 
ogy permits storage of huge amounts 
of data, especially when discs are 
“jukeboxed,” compared with magnet- 
ic discs, optical discs still fall behind 
tape in terms of sheer volume of data. 

For longtime storage, Dubner 
nevertheless recommended digital 
tape and an expensive tape machine. 
In the event of catastrophic loss, it 
can function as backup for all image 
files held and used elsewhere. 

Though he acknowledges the use- 
fulness of video for a reference rather 
than a production system, Dubner 
stressed that “there’s no question in 
the long run digital is the way,” 
because there is little or no chance of 
picture degradation. 

But digitizing an image already in 
NTSC broadcast video resolution 
does nothing to improve image reso- 
lution. The best image would be that 
captured by scanner digitally at high 
resolution. For the price of more time 
and money, images can be captured 
digitally for cataloging, possibly for 
reproduction. 

Dubner said about a megabyte of 
storage is required for a television- 
quality video image. A PC’s floppy 
disc might hold a single image. For 
interim storage, a fixed disc could 
hold about 40 pictures; a larger 
installed disc could contain several 
hundred. 

Electronic picture desks can store 
several hundred high-resolution 
images, or only one or two hundred 
color pictures, the component images 
being the color printers going into the 
separations. 

But for newspapers reviewing 
scores, even hundreds of photos 
daily, even the digital storage of hun- 
dreds of images will likely prove only 
an interim measure. Many pictures 
will be purged, and for future refer- 
ence there could be no clear catalog- 





ing without putting the discs into a 
managed database utilizing a text- 
based system of access, and loading/ 
reloading discs would be time-con- 
suming. 

So for outside storage and retrieval, 
Dubner made another prediction: “I 
think the future is in magneto-opti- 
cal.” He said that whereas WORM 
discs offer hundreds, even a few thou- 
sand megabytes for storage, magneto- 
optical discs provide about 325 
megabytes — per side. He noted that 
a Sony jukebox can hold 400 discs, or 
more than a quarter of a million digi- 
tized images at video resolution. 

Dubner added that he thought, if 
the technology catches on for use 
with already widely adopted personal 
computers, the price for the rewrit- 
able medium would drop. 

For archival purposes, however, 
rewriting is not only unnecessary but 
probably undesirable. Dubner said 
magneto-optical discs can be write- 
protected from inadvertent overwrite 
or erasure, but added later that “you 
want a software method of preventing 
people from doing bad things.” His 
systems can provide different levels 
of security. 

Just how fast is fast? Besides appli- 
cation and quality concerns, Dubner 
noted that “you’ve got to decide how 
fast you need something.” 

In that area, as in the cost of media, 
the cost in terms of time may be 
shrinking. Packer’s Instant Image is 
very much that —a picture in the 
blink of an eye. But Dubner said his 
digital storage-retrieval systems can 
now access any image in eight sec- 
onds. So again the trade-off: how fast 
do you need it? 

For Dubner it is quite fast for the 
digital format required to exploit his 
systems’ character-generating, paint, 
3-D effect and other functions. He 
said most work with his systems now 
relies on a scanner as input, which 
does away with concerns about 
proper and adequate lighting. For 
this, his still store systems use a 
flatbed Howtek Scanmaster. 

Scanning requires about 30 seconds 
to bring in an image, but, said Dubner, 
with it “you don’t have to worry 
about digitizing.” Unlike a video 
camera, a scanner allows a still store 
system to deliver the maximum reso- 
lution of which it is capable. 

In addition to a video camera as 
input, the system was said to be suit- 
able for frame grabbing from live or 
taped video. Vice president Anthony 
Gray said a great deal of design effort 
went into the conversion of NTSC 
video signals to a digital format in 
order to acquire quality still-frame 
images. 

(Continued on page 45P) 
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The latest in press cameras 


In November 1988, E&P looked at 
new Nikon, Canon and Minolta 
cameras. Just as Nikon’s profes- 
sional F-4 was introduced that year 
after its N8008, Canon last year 
brought out its professional EOS-1 
after introducing earlier EOS models. 

E&P asked photographer and 
writer Bob Salgado to report on the 
new Canon camera and an old idea 
revived for two Leica models. 


By Robert J. Salgado 


Manual operation of cameras may 
be relegated to an option as high-tech 
equipment takes over in newspaper 
photo departments, but Canon has 
shown in its latest and most elaborate 
autofocus camera, the EOS-1, that it 
will be a very important option. 

Not only does the EOS-1 permit 
manual focusing and setting of both 
the aperture and the shutter speed, 
but it has added an extra wheel to 
permit one-handed operation of both 





Rapidwinder for M-6 and M-4P Lei- 
cas, which replaces baseplate, is made 
by Canadian photographer Tom Abra- 
hamsson. Lever at bottom advances 
film; normal advance atop camera 
remains operational. 

Photo by Robert J. Salgado 


aperture and shutter-speed settings. 

Other innovations in the EOS-1 
include shutter speeds of up to one- 
eight-thousandth of a second and a 
reprogramming system that allows 
modifications of some automatic 
functions, including rewind. This 
means the camera can be pro- 
grammed to leave a film tail out at the 





end of the rewind cycle. 

For someone accustomed to 
mechanical cameras, the EOS-1 may 
seem strange at first. Once the mind- 
to-hand synapses have been estab- 
lished, however, it is readily adapt- 
able to all the time-honored tech- 
niques of the 35mm photographer. 

Take the old depth-of-field gambit, 
where you focus on the nearest object 
and then on the farthest object that 
you want in focus and put those dis- 
tances on opposite ends of a lens’s 
depth-of-field scale to selectan F stop 
that will keep everything in reason- 
able focus. This has been revived with 
an electronic twist. 

The EOS-1 has an autofocus pro- 
gram that lets you do this electroni- 
cally, then advising you of the F stop 
selected and the necessary shutter 
speed before you make the exposure. 

Anyone who has tried to use an 
SLR’s depth-of-field preview button 
with the small apertures required to 
achieve any depth of field at all in 
extreme close-up should appreciate 
this alternative. The EOS-1 also 

(Continued on page 52P) 
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one it heard at last year’s conference 
and more recently at a gathering of 
photo editors. (But to deliver photos 
fast, the first sent will not always be 
the best sent; a sizable membership 
can lead to a large photo report; and 
many pictures that are the subject of 
complaint originate at member news- 
papers). 

To deal with the consequences of 
its size and the expectations of mem- 
bers, Buell said AP will assign 15 edi- 
tors to check captions, decide on pic- 
ture routing and possibly fix up useful 
photos that need some help. 

“Pictures that previously got no 
look-see will get a minimum of two 
look-sees before they go out,” Buell 
stated. 

Though Reid said that both the Leaf 
and VAX picture desks can accept 
photos from the other representa- 
tives’ systems, some found the asser- 
tion questionable. 





of standards” to improve service and 
that in any event it was not a once- 
only move. AP, he said, would move 
along with the technology as it pro- 
gresses. 

Connectivity 

Sacramento Bee photo director 
George Wedding called connectivity 
“the road to pagination.” The arrival 
of picture desks is a mile marker along 
that road, and fitting them into news- 
paper pagination is a matter of com- 
patibility of systems. 

Compatible connection is required 
because, Wedding continued, “no 
single computer and no single manu- 
facturer” can provide all prepress 
needs. 

To assemble a system that supports 
the San Francisco Examiner’s move 
to color, staff photographer Chris 
Gulker said the paper outputs color 
on full pages on a Linotronic 500. Its 
equipment includes a Sinclair picture 
desk linked to a Macintosh running a 
prerelease of Adobe’s PhotoShop, 
Hasselblad and Leaf portable scan- 
ner-transmitters for image capture, 
Sony still video equipment, and still 





“It is essential that you buy equipment not for the 
future but perceive it as a tool that makes you more 
efficient and that allows you to reduce costs and 
increase the quality of the product.” 





However, representatives from 
two wire services separately com- 
mended AP’s move publicly, and one 
privately praised Leaf’s technology. 


Mann said there are no plans to 
incorporate sophisticated retouching 
capabilities in AFP’s Image and 
Impact picture desks and that ven- 
dors of such software have no place in 
the wirephoto industry. Buell noted 
that most darkrooms haven’t such a 
capability and that Macintosh and PC 
software is available for any such pur- 
poses. 

Reid said Macintosh workstations 
would be available for both systems. 
On the show floor, a Mac II sat next to 
AFP’s Image Terminal and Reuters 
said it had an SCSI link to the Mac and 
would show a final version later in the 
year. 

One photo editor expressed con- 
cern that AP was “committing us to 
proprietary systems” when the trend 
is to standard platforms, and called 
the picture desks “glorified wire- 
photo receivers” rather than genuine 
picture editing workstations. 

Reid responded that performance 
was the reason for the choice, that the 
AP remained “completely supportive 








video and wirephoto printers. 
“We are beginning to see that there 
are bottlenecks, and there are plenty 


” 


of them,” said Gulker. Moreover, 
though he said his picture desk now 
handles its job well, he expects more 
wirephoto input in the near future to 
aggravate the problems. 

Gulker said his initial setup is quite 
cumbersome, describing himself 
scooting around in a wheeled office 
chair along a table cluttered with all 
the electronic hardware. 

New York Times senior art director 
Gary Cosimini urged attention to the 
evolution of technology and those 
aspects that offer some commonality 
and continuity. 

“By locking in on several of the 
most likely things,” said Cosimini, 
systems can grow and survive with 
change, rather than be changed out 
themselves periodically. By way of 
example he cited the PostScript page 
description language, Macintosh 
hardware and its operating system 
and Ethernet networking. 

“I think there’s far too little empha- 
sis placed on studying the overall 
architecture of the problem and far 
too much emphasis placed on plug- 





ging one thing into another thing and 
trying to be your own system 
architect,” said Leaf Systems presi- 
dent Bob Caspe. He said that, from 
his perspective, connection problems 
by themselves are often far simpler 
than overall system architecture 
design. 

Such design is a somewhat easier 
matter for consultant David Cole. The 
former San Francisco Examiner sys- 
tems manager is now putting together 
from scratch a prepress system for the 
Washington (D.C.) Reporter (E&P, 
Jan. 27). 

The “main issue” he brought to the 
new daily is a “unified vision” not 
fettered to past design or practice. “I 
know exactly what I want and I know 
how I want it to work,” said Cole, 
who further stated that no one should 
select among equipment such as pic- 
ture desks “until you understand 
what it is you want to accomplish with 
that box.” 

Newsroom organization and job 
functions, he said, should also be 
addressed and determined in 
advance, in parallel with that unified 
vision for system design. Such issues 
must be confronted, said Cole, before 
the boxes are unloaded. 

The St. Paul Pioneer Press Dis- 
patch, said systems manager Ed 
Lehr, has three separate Macintosh 
systems functioning as separate 
pieces of what is seen as an evolving 
pagination system running PostScript 
and producing color pages. 

The challenge, as he sees it, is put- 
ting “all these pieces together to have 
one unified whole . . . ” He looks to 
standards from “beginning to end” to 
facilitate the connection and offer 
flexibility: standard compression 
schemes for inputting small files, 
decompressing and outputting at high 
speed; standards for scanners and 
interfaces; standards for different 
color separation systems for image 
interchange. 

If such matters are approached 
“with the thought that this is anything 
less than pagination,” said Lehr, 
“then I think that you’ve shot really 
low.” 

Laslo Vespremi, formerly art direc- 
tor at the San Francisco Examiner 
and at MacWeek, argued that stan- 
dards cannot be mandated but must 
evolve. PostScript, he said, “didn’t 
start as a standard [but] . . . asa very 
good idea.” 

While Lehr and Vespremi (now 
with Scitex founder Efi Arazi’s Elec- 
tronics For Imaging, EFI, a developer 
of high compression schemes for 
color image data) looked at the devel- 
opment of standards, Caspe and Cosi- 
mini argued the nature and perma- 
nence of systems. 
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Caspe said high technology should 
change the way purchasing decisions 
are made, and that newspapers must 
get used to the idea that what is new 
now will very soon be old. Return on 
investment must be gained quickly. 

“You’re going to buy something 
that you’re going to throw away in 
three years, and you better be able to 
write it off over the three-year period. 
If it’s going to take you 10 years to 
write it off, after the first three years 
your competition may be in a position 
where they’re making that first pur- 
chase decision . . . It is essential that 
you buy equipment not for the future 
but perceive it as a tool that makes 
you more efficient and that allows you 
to reduce costs and increase the qual- 
ity of the product.” 

Caspe further cautioned against 
making specific demands of vendors 
that can work against product and 
profits. “You have to be care- 
ful. . . look inside your own soul 
when you ask vendors to build you a 
product, because you may get what 
you ask for.” 

Lehr said that in St. Paul, his 
group’s proposals preceded the exis- 
tence of the equipment; only the 
budget figure was certain. He said 
that by the time the equipment arrived 
and systems were up, newer, better 
equipment was available. 

Because newspapers are typically 
using equipment beyond its expected 
life, said Lehr, the connectivity of 
that equipment is very important. The 
new and old equipment must be com- 
patible, based on standards, in Lehr’s 
view. He said as new Macintoshes 
come in, the older models are shifted 
along to others. “One of the things 
about planning on a standard platform 
is that we can do that. If we had any- 
thing less we wouldn’t be able to 
shuffle them down and connect the 
other pieces up and continue to use 
them.” 

Cosimini said users should never 
have to call a manufacturer. Hard- 
ware and software should be off-the- 
shelf, inexpensive, mass-produced 
products. 

Gulker said the Examiner chose an 
under-$200,000 Mac-based color pre- 
press system because its alternatives 
would have cost between $750,000 
and $3 million, and added $500,000 to 
$1 million to payroll “just to get color 
pictures in the paper.” Given the 
same software, systems based on 
powerful, mass-produced °386 PCs 
would be even cheaper, added 
Gulker. 

“Already a lot of people are looking 
at 386s because they’re so fast and so 
cheap compared to Macintoshes, 
which are slow ard very, very expen- 
sive.” 
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On the same panel was Steve 
Schaffran, formerly with Barneyscan 
and now with Color Group Co., mar- 
keter of a picture desk from Anaya, a 
Spanish developer. In beta testing 
now, the Mac-based picture desk will 
be available sometime between May 
and September, said Schaffran. (Last 
fail, The Seybold Report on Publish- 
ing Systems noted that Anaya was 
also developing an image archiving 
system.) 

Again hearkening back to Eiler’s 
and Pieratt’s monitions, Schaffran 
said Sun Microsystems’ motto, “The 
network is the computer,” was a 
“very appropriate theme” for any 
discussion of connectivity because 
resulting networks will change the 
organization of a newspaper’s work 
force. “We are connected to that net- 
work. That network extends beyond 
the wires to us.” 

Schaffran called this “an unusual 
time for newspapers . . . a very seri- 


ous node” and a “once-over shift,” 
maybe comparable in magnitude only | 
to the change to cold type. He com- 


pared the $2-million color system at 
the San Jose Mercury News with the 
approximately $250,000 budgeted for 
its next color system. 


“The one after that might be | 


$100.000, but it’s not going to be 
another tenfold reduction. This is the 
big one.” He said real pagination is 





finally happening and that soon sepa- 
ration between section editors and 
photo editors will disappear. “1 think 
you will see reporters who will do 
their own graphics . . . [and] carry- 
ing around still video cameras.” 

In Schaffran’s view the role of pho- 
tographers will also change, probably 
for the better — “at least the poten- 
tial is there.” Graphics and photo 
staffers, he said, will have a better 
opportunity than reporters and text 
editors “to step up und play a leader- 
ship role,” owing to an understanding 
of design and graphical content. 

Gulker said newspaper manage- 
ment is “getting very comfortable” 
allowing photographers to put 
together news pages. 

“I think we’re moving into an area 
where technology favors us,” he said, 
adding that photographers will prob- 
ably be given more such responsibil- 
ity and authority. 

Lehr agreed in principle but was 
less optimistic about planning. 

“Everyone here has got to get 
involved, whether or not it is 
invited,” he said, noting that most 
probably they wouldn’t be consulted 
but that“it’s got to be done.” 

Caspe couldn’t agree that prepress 
technology currently offers a once-in- 
a-lifetime opportunity for change 
when newspapers are already being 

(Continued on page 45P) 
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: By Jim Rosenberg 


The several dozen vendors who 
brought their wares to Digital 90 in 
Washington, D.C., earlier this month 
ranged from manufacturers to resell- 
ers, small start-ups to big divisions of 
even bigger corporations. 

The Associated Press showed its 
new Leaf picture desk outputting 
working prints on a Hewlett-Packard 
printer, Kodak’s XL 7700 digital con- 
tinuous-tone printer for photo-quality 
color output, Companders for image 
data compression/decompression and 
the AP Leafax 35 portable negative 
scanner-transmitter. 

The new picture desk employs only 
one monitor (a command column sits 
to the left of the image) and a mouse. 

“A lot of people in our industry are 
familiar with Macintoshes, so we 
wanted to make it as comfortable as 
possible,” AP regional photo editor 
Claudia DiMartino had earlier told 
E&P. 

The display can bring up 12 images 
simultaneously, with coler input 
shown as three separate printers. 
Global color corrections are possible 
for each separation. Brightness and 
contrast can be adjusted for high- 
lights, midtones and shadows. A full- 
color image will be displayed in one to 
two seconds. 

Features include macro setups for 
often-used functions, such as reslug- 
ging and categorizing photos, on- 
screen monitoring of up to four 
incoming photos in 2” x 2” boxes, 
register repair, zoom function, write- 
over protection, messaging and net- 
work management functions. Cap- 
tions from the Leaf can be passed as 
ASCII files into a user’s front-end 
system. 

A fileserver handles capture, com- 
munications and networking; a CPU 
shown under the monitor handles the 
photos and image processing applica- 
tions. 

While AP’s announced swap of pic- 
ture desks for analog receivers 
brought it much attention, several 
other photo workstations were on 
exhibit. Agence France-Presse 
and Reuters showed their picture 
desks with links to the Macintosh. 

Noting AP’s stated intention to 
publish its transmission specs, Mitch 
Koppelman said Reuters will have to 
be able to accommodate its photo cus- 
tomers with its picture desk and that 
“we expect the AP will do the same 
for us” when Reuters moves to digital 








delivery. “They have tacitly agreed 
they would do that,” he added. 

Facing each other across the same 
aisle were the show’s largest exhibi- 
tors: Crosfield, with its NewsLine 
picture desks, with links to the Macin- 
tosh world, and Scitex, demonstrat- 
ing its Macintosh-based Visionary. 

Sinclair Communications Corp. 
promoted its K2000 PIPS or Picture 
Post and new K2500 Picture Box pic- 
ture desks (acquired earlier from 
Monotype). In addition to an installa- 
tion in San Francisco (see conference 
coverage, P. 6), company president 
George Sinclair also listed a contract 
for Robert Maxwell’s entire Mirror 
Group in the U.K., including the 
soon-to-be The European, with inter- 
faces to Monotype imagesetters and 
Scitex Visionary (two of more than a 
dozen interfaces available or under 
development). 

Maxwell had a considerable hold- 
ing in Monotype, and his properties 
are big Monotype customers and 
development collaborators. Sinclair 
said his company can offer transmis- 
sion and communications capabilities 
that complement product offerings 
from Monotype and other system 
vendors. 

Calling it basically a wirephoto 
server for the price of an analog 
receiver, Sinclair described the Pic- 
ture Box as a more modest system 
than some other electronic dark- 
rooms but suitable for papers with 
separate electronic color prepress 
systems for handling image modifica- 
tion. 

Sinclair was involved early on in 
electronic picture desk technology 
during the days of the Muirhead com- 
pany, much of whose technology he 
has since reacquired from Crosfield. 
First delivered eight years ago, Muir- 
head picture desks remain in use at 
the Spanish News Agency, Reuters, 
the Honolulu Advertiser and Chi- 
na’s Xinhua news agency. 

Sinclair also showed the Dixel 
2001, a new model of Hasselblad’s 
portable scanner-transmitter that fea- 
tures a larger keyboard, a lower cost 
than the 2000, built-in modem with 
data compression circuits and direct 
interfaces to the Macintosh, Crosfield 
NewsLine and Sinclair’s own picture 
desk. 

Levien Instrument Co. demon- 
strated its compact Byso Screen pic- 
ture desk, which accepts input from 
various wires and local scans and 
outputs to several devices for 





Highlights from Digital 90 trade show 


screened separations. It allows color 
correction, sizing and cropping and 
was shown on an Everex 386/33 with 
an NEC MultiSync color monitor. 
Color hardcopy was output from a 
Mitsubishi printer. 

The user interface and operation 
are uncomplicated, and a calibration 
procedure outputs a test block for 
matching prepress to press for opti- 
mum printing. 

Levien now uses and recommends 
an Imapro 35mm negative scanner 
with Byso Screen because, according 
to Raphael Levien, it offers clean han- 
dling of very high resolution scan- 
ning. He said minor imperfections in 
scans are magnified when poor 
photos must be “stretched,” and that 
the Imapro starts with “a pure scan.” 

Dallas-based Burkel Inc., repre- 
sented by Bob Kelly, showed its fairly 
new Photostore picture desk. The PC- 
based system’s proprietary Burkel 
software runs under MS-DOS. Photo- 
store brings in wirephotos and stores 
up to 100 images (black-and-white 
photos or individual color separa- 
tions). Images can be saved, purged 
or printed. Other functions include 
assignment of date, time and number 
to incoming images, picture naming 
and image queuing in 10 queues with 
10 images each. 

Basically a store-and-forward sys- 
tem, Photostore was put on a standard 
platform so that users can assemble or 
expand a system according to individ- 
ual needs and future industry devel- 
opments. It consists of 12” program 
and grayscale image monitors, CPU 
with 380MB hard disk drive and key- 
board and, in basic configuration, 
either analog or digital single input 
and output channels (optionally 
reversible and assignable). 

Burkel was also promoting its new 
Photoprint digital fiber optic photo 
receiver as an adjunct to Photostore. 

Sony Corp. of America used the 
occasion to introduce its SEPS elec- 
tronic publishing project, which will 
develop products and test sites to put 
its imaging and transmission technol- 
ogy into publishing applications. 

SEPS (Sony Electronic Publishing 
System) is built around the com- 
pany’s still video product line. Initial 
tests and evaluations at USA Today 
include the MVC-5000 SEPS still 
video camera, a portable still video 
player, a color image transceiver, 
Sony’s News image workstation and 
Sony’s rewritable 5%" optical storage 
discs. Sony also offers a color video 
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thermal printer. 

The workstation’s software 
reduces video noise signal distor- 
tions, provides controls for color 
balance, saturation and luminance, 
converts RGB information to YMCK 
color for separations and transfers the 
image data to the newspaper’s Scitex 
color prepress system. The electronic 
darkroom can also work with images 
taken from television broadcasts. 

Dave Tenenbaum, until recently a 
Boston-based AP photojournalist, 
several years ago developed TI 
encoding/decoding to cope with the ill 
effects of analog image phone-line 
transmissions interacting with echo- 
canceling techniques used by the tele- 
phone companies. 

T/One, the company he then 
formed, has moved into the digital era. 





Phoenix uses a °386-based PC for 
transmission and a PC-compatible 
receiver unit, a new 74" monitor’s 
Super-VGA 512K display for 800 x 
600 resolution with 256 colors, key- 
board with mouse or trackball, Nikon 
LS-3500 negative scanner delivering 
24 million pixels per 35mm image, 
storage for 42 black-and-white images 
or 14 sets of color separations (also an 
optional 100MB drive), GPIB inter- 
face for the Macintosh and picture 
desks, modem with autodial, data 
compression (up to 20:1) and pro- 
prietary software. 

Tenenbaum called Phoenix “a bit 
slower” than more compact field 
transmitters or high-end picture desks 
but said that T/One will try to achieve 
module-by-module performance 
improvements that in the end can 





Facing each other across the same aisle were the 
show’s largest exhibitors: Crosfield, with its NewsLine 
picture desks, with links to the Macintosh world, and 
Scitex, demonstrating its Macintosh-based Visionary. 





“Basically I left [AP] because I 
couldn’t turn down the excitement of 
doing a project like this,” said Tenen- 
baum. The project is Phoenix, a pre- 
release system demonstrated off-site 
owing to nondisclosure requirements 
concerning an as yet unreleased version 
of the PC operating environment 
used. 

Tenenbaum said that by last sum- 
mer there were clearly enough off- 
the-shelf components available to 
combine with his own software to 
create an adjunct system for elec- 
tronic picture desks. 

Quoting a price about the same as 
that for an AP Leafax 35, Tenenbaum 
described a system that offers far 
greater resolution, a larger monitor 
and simple user interface. However, 
even without the receive unit, which 
would remain with newsroom image- 
processing equipment, Phoenix’s 
assembled components are bulkier 
than a Leafax or other self-contained 
portable negative scanner-transmit- 
ter. 

If at first it was hard to figure just 
where Phoenix fit in image process- 
ing, it later seemed equally difficult to 
find a place it wouldn’t fit. Phoenix 
can be configured as a portable scan- 
ner-transmitter for photographers in 
the field, as a bureau’s image station 
linked to a newsroom’s central pic- 
ture desk and/or as a dedicated input 
station to offload the burden of local 
image capture and some modifica- 
tion, freeing up picture desk process- 
ing time for editors. 








save time. 

Scanning and display, for example, 
offer a higher resolution than ordinar- 
ily available, allowing a photographer 
to better capture and check images for 
focus and dirt or dust — problems 
that in other systems could require a 
phone call, rescan and retransmis- 
sion. Also, Microsoft’s new version 
of its graphical Windows user inter- 
face provides fast, easy-to-use opera- 
tion (as well as bundled word proces- 
sor, card file, communications, paint, 
calculator and other programs). 

The system gives monochrome and 
color prescans. Images can be 
cropped and lightened or darkened. 
Automatic color filtration (for the film 
base) can be adjusted. A user can 
make global changes and adjustments 
to highlights, midtones and shadows. 

T/One was awaiting delivery of 
drivers for high-resolution display 
and showed Phoenix operating at 
lower display resolution. The system 
is sold without compression or 
modem for in-house input and is avail- 
able with a larger monitor for that 
configuration. Tenenbaum said T/ 
One is working with Crosfield to 
supply double the resolution of cur- 
rent wirephoto quality for photo 
reproduction at larger sizes using the 
NewsLine picture desk (with which 
Phoenix was demonstrated). 

According to T/One, Phoenix 
requires no calibration and sets up in 
under a minute, offers context-sensi- 
tive help and will receive software 
system upgrades. It said the standard 





platform allows technology improve- 
ments to be exploited by replacing 
plug-in boards. The company also 
said menus will be further simplified, 
still video input will be supported and 
the display will be upgradable to a 
flat-panel color LCD, when available. 

T/One also showed its SmartSwitch 
push-button picture reception con- 
sole, which routes up to eight incom- 
ing image transmissions (wirephoto 
and LD) to their proper destinations. 

The SmartSwitch includes a check 
on routing errors (two pictures sent to 
the same receiver, one wire service's 
picture sent to the other’s receiver) 
and built-in metered amplification of 
weak LD picture signals- on three 
incoming lines. 

For real long-distance picture sig- 
nal transmissions, Manhattan Micro- 
wave Communications Co. was on 
hand to promote its satellite cellular 
telephone, which consists of a suit- 
case-size terminal and a collapsible 
dish antenna. 

Connections made to the INMAR- 
SAT Satellite Communications Net- 
work will establish a link to telephone 
circuits for voice and image transmis- 
sions. 


Fuji names 
new reps, 
service specialist 


The Graphic Systems Div. of Fuji 
Photo Film U.S.A. Inc. appointed 
Paul Block and William A. McDowell 
as Midwest reprographic representa- 
tives. 

Block is responsible for maintain- 
ing current accounts, troubleshooting 
and developing new accounts. 
McDowell is account specialist for 
Chicago, northern Indiana and Mil- 
waukee. 

Hugh Waters was named repro- 
graphic account representative for 
the Southeast, as well as representa- 
tive for both reprographic and graphic 
arts products in Louisiana. 

New account representatives for 
film are Louis Kopecky, formerly 
with Anitec Image Corp., for north- 
ern California, Nat Ware, formerly 
with Du Pont Co., for the Carolinas, 
and David Hayden, formerly with a 
four-color trade shop, for Indiana and 
parts of Kentucky and Ohio. 

Fuji also named Mark Schubert as 
Scanart service specialist, responsi- 
ble for providing technical support 
and application training and assis- 
tance to Scanart system users. For- 
merly a field support engineer with 
Purup North America, Schubert pro- 
vided technical support for prepress 
laser imaging systems. 
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Negatives 


(Continued from page 13P) 





Then, in the 1970s, AP perfected a 
modification of its standard wire- 
photo transmitter that would take a 
color print and transmit it as three 
black-and-white prints that could be 
used to make the three color plates 
needed to print color. Because a more 
precise method was used in making 
color printing plates than in making 
the black plates used in the same let- 
terpress run, black and color couldn't 
be brought into register. So all colors 
were produced without black ink. 


When newspapers started switch- 
ing to offset presses, which use three 
colors and black for color impress- 
ions, there was momentary confusion 
over how to produce the black plate 
that would normally be provided in 
the color separation process from a 
transparency or flat art. 


Buell said one method that was 
used took the engraver’s films for the 
three color plates and superimposed 





That way, he explained, he has a 
hardcopy of the picture for a repeat 
transmission or other use. 

The use of color negative by news- 
papers has been greatly advanced by 
Jim Norris, operations vice president 
at Newsday, Long Island, N.Y. It was 
Norris who took both Detroit dailies 
into negative color, then moved on to 
Newsday, where he did the same 
thing. 

Norris was not the first, however. 
He said the true pioneers were at the 
San Diego Union. 

Phil McMahan, lab director at the 
Union, said the decision to change 
from transparencies to color negative 
was made 15 years ago on the eve ofa 
move tc a new color offset printing 
plant. 

At the old plant, color plates for the 
letterpress equipment were made 
directly from transparencies by a 
machine called a Klischograph, 
which mechanically inscribed the 
plates, he explained. This machine 
could enlarge an image only 300 per- 
cent, and days were needed to get a 
color picture into the paper, McMa- 
han added. 





prints. 


The clincher is that scanners can now work directly 
from color negatives, eliminating the need for color 





them to make a fourth plate that 
would have only that part of the image 
not covered by the other three — the 
shadows that need to be strengthened 
by the black plate. 

Jack Corn, graphics director at the 
Chicago Tribune, said the Tribune’s 
Scitex system automatically makes 
the film for the black plate from the 
information in the AP’s three-color 
transmissions. 

Although the AP Leafax 35 sends 
only the three colors, an AP program- 
mer said its picture desks can create 
the black printer from the transmitted 
image data. Hasselblad’s Dixel 2001 
sends all four printers. Nikon’s Direct 
Telephoto Transmitter offers the 
fourth printer as an option. 

The Associated Press has color 
wirephoto transmitters of the rolling- 
drum variety and AP Leafax transmit- 
ters in its bureaus. Although the Lea- 
fax can transmit black-and-white as 
well as color photos, Charles Arbo- 
gast, at AP’s Newark, N.J., bureau, 
said he uses it mostly for color. 

Since there are often repeat 
requests on black-and-white trans- 
missions, it is more practical to make 
a black-and-white print from the color 
negative and transmit it on the drum. 








Now the color plates are made by 
standard offset methods from color 
prints made to size and color 
balanced, he said. 

McMahan admitted that viewing 
the negatives is still a “bit of a prob- 
lem” for some at the paper. The fea- 
tures department gets color contact 
proofs. For other assignments, a 
photo editor makes two or three 
selections and has color work prints 
made that can be shown at the daily 
news meeting. If there is a time 
crunch, the work prints are made in 
black and white. 

Despite the editing problem, 
McMahan finds color negative can 
meet deadlines easily, with dry-to-dry 
time of 25 minutes for negatives and 
six minutes more for a dry color print. 

Scanning color negatives directly 
for platemaking, however, is still in 
the future at San Diego. 

One of the appealing parts of the 
color negative system to some large 
newspapers that employ union print- 
ers is that the color plates can be made 
by methods familiar to newspaper 
printers. There is no manual stripping 
as in magazine printing, where the 
original of a color picture is usually a 
transparency. 


Norris said the Detroit Free Press 
discovered this when it first planned a 
transition to color offset presses in 
1979, a year after he arrived there as 
assistant production manager. Color 
negative also had the wholehearted 
support of Free Press chief photogra- 
pher Tony Spina, who liked the lati- 
tude color negative gave the photog- 
rapher. 

Newspaper photographers have 
traditionally been required to develop 
and print their own films, although 
separate darkroom staffs are now 
common at larger newspapers. Many 
photographers take great pride in 
their ability to coax a publishable 
print out of an inadequate negative, 
and now they can doit in color as well 
as black and white. 

Such skills are wasted with transpa- 
rency films, where light must be man- 
aged when the film is exposed, not in 
the darkroom afterward. Some 
changes in overall densities or con- 
trast are possible by varying process- 
ing times, and color balances can be 
corrected in the color separation pro- 
cess, but these controls are mostly 
out of a photographer’s hands. 

Corn said transparency films 
require the kind of attention to light- 
ing that is not always possible with 
spot news. Color negative films allow 
a more photojournalistic approach to 
color assignments: shooting what is 
there rather than setting up a picture 
and lighting it to satisfy the demands 
of printers for transparencies with 
relatively low contrast. 

The AP’s Horton said photogra- 
phers still have to pay attention to 
lighting with color negative films. But 
instead of having to worry about fil- 
tering to balance fluorescent lighting 
in transparency films, which are made 
for either daylight or tungsten (incan- 
descent) light, a color negative user 
can correct the color balance in the 
darkroom or on a Leafax with no loss 
of film speed, such as that incurred 
with filters. 

With overall color balance so easily 
corrected, the color negative user can 
turn his or her attention to improving 
the quality of the light with a reflector 
or fill light. 

Horton said his photographers 
often use a green gel over their flash 
units to balance the electronic flash to 
the ambient fluorescent lights indoors 
and allow for only one color correc- 
tion. 

While some newspapers that use 
color negative films still shoot some 
assignments on black-and-white 
film — both San Diego papers (the 
morning Union and afternoon Tri- 
bune) and The Record in Bergen 
County still do — few are using trans- 





parency films for daily color anymore. 
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Frank Folwell, assistant director of 
photography for USA Today, said his 
newspaper, a potent force for news- 
paper color, has shifted entirely to 
negative color from transparency and 
black-and-white films. 

USA Today is still using prints for 
picture selection, but Folwell said the 
paper is looking to install equipment 
that will scan the color negative into 
an electronic editing system. 

The way things now stand, the 


advantages of the electronic dark- 
room are available without the need 
to use an electronic imaging de- 
vice such as the still video came- 
ra. 
Photographers do not even have to 
process their own film in a hotel bath- 
room while out of town on assign- 
ment. They can take it to a one-hour 
photofinisher, then send out their 
images on a portable scanner-trans- 
mitter. From then on, the information 





is entirely digital. 

While some may not want to trust 
their work to the vagaries of minilabs 
more accustomed to snapshot pro- 
cessing, it beats finding an E-6 lab ina 
strange city to process transparency 
film (which can also be digitally trans- 
mitted). 

If a photographer should choose to 
do his or her own processing, color 
negative processing is much easier 
and is not so temperature-sensitive. 
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To reduce the space an image occu- 
pies, or possibly to input images at a 
higher resolution, data-compression 
techniques are available if speed is 
not important. Compression that, 
Gray said, takes “most of a second” 
Dubner said is not always appropriate 
for still store applications. 

“There’s no question it can be 
done,” said Dubner when asked if his 
still store could output to an elec- 
tronic camera — a connection that he 
said had yet to be tried. Printable 
images generated from the still store 
could be adequate for such things as 
small head shots, said Dubner, “espe- 
cially in black and white.” He added 
that for scanned-in photos, ever some 
color images might prove acceptable 
for reproduction. 

Discs are searched by numerical 
ID’s, keywords, titles or fractions of 
titles assigned to pictures. As in other 
systems, directories contain informa- 
tion about the images on the discs but 
are physically removed from them. 

“The information is in one place; 
when you decide what you want [the 
system] gets it from another place,” 
said Dubner. 

Several pictures can be brought 
together according to category or 
subject matter. Twenty-five smaller 
pictures can be brought up at a time, 
with full-screen display of any image 
brought up on an adjacent monitor. 

Keywords or the like can total 50 
characters. The system will return an 
image list in a priority that corre- 
sponds to the number of matches to 
the keywords provided. 

A midrange system Dubner and 
Gray demonstrated used a master 
(full-function) keyboard with text 
input and creative capabilities and a 
call-up control board that speeds 
other operations. It also featured two 
channels using two color monitors 
which, though not always necessary, 
according to Dubner, are relatively 
inexpensive system components. 

Gray added, however, that “there 





are limits to what can be done,” and 
that “some functions take both chan- 
nels.” 

Systems with character generation 
can superimpose text on images. 
Besides showing a quick ID in refer- 
ence-only systems, such a feature 


-could prove an invaluable aid in the 


event a tape backup system were 
called upon to restore not only a 
library’s images but the location 
codes for original photos, which 
would, presumably, be labeled with 
identifications and credits that could 
be used to reassemble keyword lists. 
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advertisements — and there prob- 
ably isn’t a single picture used in 
advertising that hasn’t been manipu- 
lated in some way — books, evenina 
few newspapers.” 

EI lab coordinator Kurt Foss has 
drafted an ethics code for image man- 
ipulation that the Missourian may 
adopt in the coming months, Kuyken- 
dall said. 

“Especially as we start to intro- 
duce this technology in more and 
more newspapers, it is very important 
that the publications be credible to the 
reader,” he said. 

“It’s a matter,” Kuykendall con- 
tinued, “of a newspaper being able to 
say, “You cant trust the 
technology — but you can trust us.” 








Impact 
(Continued from page 18P) 





AFP said that “Average transmis- 
sion time of three to four minutes per 
separation with an error-free hand- 
shake protocol is achieved through 
use of an ADCT high-compression 
algorithm” co-owned by AFP and 
Hasselblad. Press Association uses 
AFP’s SYTIN analog-to-digital con- 
version for sending photos to U.K. 
subscribers. 








Compression 
(Continued from page I7P) 





Hal Buell, AP assistant general 
manager for news photos, said a Com- 
pander probably would not be needed 
on both ends of newspapers’ trans- 
missions. “We will have the capabil- 
ity for the picture desk to receive 
compressed pictures,” said Buell, 
who added that that function for the 
Leaf Desk is in now the works. 

Buell also said that the “next step” 
for AP will be to build in the capability 
for analog signals to be brought into a 
Leaf Desk and “compressed and 
stored digitally.” 





Digital 


(Continued from page 41P) 





redefined as to how they will exist 
within a community, for example in 
the greater move to zoning. 


Rather, he said, “you are entering a 
technology treadmill; you are going to 
start to exploit what is available for 
the purpose of achieving your own 
competitive goals . . . ” Instead of a 
“singular event,” Caspe sees this 
juncture as one where newspapers 
step “onto a fast-moving object.” He 
concluded that “The rate of change is 
becoming the important attribute, as 
opposed to a specific change that you 
make.” 


Training in new technology was 
often emphasized, but it seemed 
unlikely its expense would figure into 
newspapers’ capital budgets, and if it 
did, its level was unknown. 

On a more positive note, Schaffran 
said he thought what was “special” 
about the show was photographers’ 
aggressive move into new technol- 
ogy, and that they are “really doing a 
much better job than any other techni- 
cal group within the newspapers that I 
know of in preparing for . . . a wider 
understanding of technology that will 
be necessary” for newspapers. 
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Training also takes longer than 
expected, up to six weeks for opera- 
tors to master the system, he said. 

Though the Sun plans to send wire 
photos to Crosfield’s pagination sys- 
tem later this year, it has no plans to 
enter local color pictures through 
NewsLine. 

“The future is that the whole ball of 
wax is going to be electronic in the 
near future,” Day said, “So why not 
take that first step right now?” 

Sinclair in San Francisco 

The San Fransisco Examiner uses 
an IBM PC-based electronic dark- 
room from Sinclair Communications 
Inc. and Macintosh-based color page 
makeup to switch to color produc- 
tion. 


“We needed to be a color newspa- 
per now,” said project manager Chris 
Gulker, who described what could be 
one of the biggest daily newspapers 
using desktop publishing for color 
pagination, though limited. 





The Examiner used a Hasselblad 
Dixel transmitter to send 90 digitally 
compressed photos from the Super 
Bowl. It ran 54 after receiving them 
on Sinclair’s darkroom and separat- 
ing them ona Macintosh using Adobe 
Photoshop software. It uses a Nikon 
color negative scanner to digitize 
local color photos and QuarkXpress 
on Macintoshes to create full-page 
color separations. Because of union 
rules, type and black-and-white pic- 
tures are produced in conventional 
fashion. 

The $200,000 system produces only 
one color page a day but soon is 
expected to produce four daily color 
section fronts, Gulker said. 

Electronic processing creates wire 
service pictures that are sometimes 
better than local color photos, he 
said. Some initial problems with wire 
service codes were solved, and the 
system has been dependable, Gulker 
said. The Sinclair system, which 
bought rights to the pioneering Muir- 
head picture desks, has 54 installa- 
tions worldwide, mostly in Europe. 

Chicago Tribune 

The Tribune, which has tried six 

electronic darkrooms, is using an 





early system developed by AP linked 
to a Scitex page makeup system to 
process all its color wire photos. 

Photography director Jack Corn, 
who advised Leaf on its picture desk, 
said the Tribune has made no deci- 
sions on which darkroom system to 
buy. It will need about six termi- 
nals. 

The equipment “makes pictures 
look like they look when you take 
them. It looks as if a wire photo was 
shot locally,” Corn said. 

He expected fully integrated photo 
systems would vastly improve the 
efficiency of photo production. After 
trying the new Leaf darkroom, Corn 
said Leaf “has devised a machine that 
works like we think when we edit 
pictures.” 

Except for detail, he said, he would 
not change a thing. He cited the 
Leaf’s speed and its ability to view 
originals and altered pictures side by 
side. 

“The one thing they have to do is 
work,” Corn said. “That’s the one 
thing they haven’t proven 
yet... It’s got to ke proven. They- 
*ve got to get this up and proven 
before they start delivering.” 





By George Garneau 


Imagine you're selling a tool to the 
widgit industry. A giant non-profit 
cooperative of widgit makers offers to 
give a similar tool to its members for 
free. What do you do? 

That is what Crosfield Electronics 
Inc. is asking. 


Crosfield had been marketing elec- 
tronic darkrooms to newspapers for 
about five years when the Associated 
Press, a not-for-profit coop of 1,480 
newspapers, announced on Jan. 25 
that it would offer Leaf Systems Inc. 
darkrooms at no charge to 950 mem- 
bers. 

The $30,000 darkrooms, replacing a 
line of receivers AP has maintained at 
newspapers since the 1920s, would be 
funded by a “surcharge” on photo 
service. “We've got our legal people 
looking to see if there’s a possibility of 
restraint of trade, but we have no 
plans at the moment,” said Mark 
Esterly, manager of Crosfield’s 
NewsLine electronic darkrooms. 








Noting “a lot of potential” that 
AP’s move could hurt Crosfield, 
which has sold about 60 systems 
around the world, Esterly said the 
British-based company was seeking 
ways to compete “now that AP is 
basically giving away these systems. 
It’s a pretty strange situation,” he 
commented. 





Vendors, users react 


Comment on AP picture desk announcement 


Leaf the de facto industry standard 
electronic darkroom — also assures 
the shift to electronic darkrooms 
within two years, a change that might 
have taken twice as long otherwise. 

“The fact that AP has has essen- 
tially blessed the Leaf system will be a 
strong signal to newspaper manage- 
ments,” said Mike Evans of the 





“| think they’ve done an end run on everybody,” 
said Chicago Tribune photo director Jack Corn. 
“They’ve set the industry standard.” 





Newspapers were more blunt. 

“If they [AP] are going to be giving 
away picture desks, it’s going to be 
hard to get approval to buy one,” said 
Jeff Schamberry, deputy photo editor 
for Newsday, which is leasing tw 
Reuters picture terminals. 

Photo editors say AP’s an- 
nouncement — a bombshell making 





Atlanta Constitution and Journal, 
which is buying a major system from 
Leaf. “It’s the Good Housekeeping 
Seal of Approval.” 

According to one editor, the AP- 
Leaf combination leaves other ven- 
dors “dead in the water.” 

AP’s announcement reverses ear- 
lier plans to replace analog receivers 
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with high-speed, digital printers. 
Under that scenario, AP would then 
sell or lease electronic darkrooms. 

AP’s new plan drew mixed reac- 
tions from system marketers and from 
wire services that sell or lease their 
own darkrooms. They welcomed 
AP’s embrace of darkroom technol- 
ogy but expressed doubts that their 
equipment could accept AP’s signal. 
They called on AP to disclose its 
transmission specifications. 

AP representatives, speaking on a 
panel at the recent digital photo con- 
ference in Washington, D.C., agreed 
on the need for standards and sup- 
ported standards being promulgated 
by an American and international 
standards committee. 

“We don’t know what this means,” 
Reuters photo executive Mitch Kop- 
pelman initially said of AP’s plans. 
With over 170 of its personal com- 
puter-based Reuter News Picture 
Terminals operating around the world 
(its 14 U.S. installations include 
United Press International and News- 
day), Reuters calls itself “the 
leader.” It leases its analog terminals 
to subscribers. 

Maria Mann of Agence France- 
Presse “applauded” AP’s move as a 
“healthy sign” that parallels AFP’s 
move to digital transmission. “They 
have forced the issue in many 
respects,” Mann said at the confer- 
ence, adding that AP’s plans have 
“no significant impact on us.” 

Sinclair Communications Inc. 
president George Sinclair suggested 
that many newspapers could not wait 
two years or more for AP to install a 
basic receiver. Sinclair said he was 


By George Garneau 


Bob Caspe wandered unknown into 
the 1987 newspaper equipment show 
in Las Vegas hoping to show his 
invention: an electronic picture trans- 
mitter in a suitcase. 

Stopping showgoers at random and 
borrowing booth space, the iconoclas- 
tic computer engineer got lucky. By 
word of mouth he caught the attention 
of Associated Press photo chief Hal 
Buell. 

Chicago Tribune photo director 
Jack Corn was so impressed he risked 
$15,000 to order one. 

The rest, as the saying goes, is his- 
tory. 

AP adopted Caspe’s device as its 
standard photo transmitter and con- 
tracted to sell them as the AP Leafax 








Big gains 





concerned that AP was no longer just 
a news service but was “becoming 
the dominant equipment supplier” for 
digital darkrooms. 

Under an agreement with Leaf Sys- 
tems Inc. of Natick, Mass., AP has 
exclusive rights to market the Leaf 
darkroom worldwide to the publish- 
ing industry. Both sides say it mirrors 
a similar deal for AP to market Leaf’s 
photo transmitter. 

Leaf, now a 20-employee computer 
development company, four years 
ago was seeking a “big brother” to 
market the Leafax 35 portable photo 
transmitter it invented. The little 
computer firm found in AP an ideal 
match. 

Designed as the new-generation 
picture receiver for AP’s Photo- 
Stream digital satellite delivery sys- 
tem, the Leaf desk will handle a pic- 
ture a minute — three minutes for 
color — allowing more and better 
pictures and more color to arrive 10 
times faster. Announced in 1987, and 
now in testing for eight months, 
PhotoStream is scheduled to be 
working when the darkrooms begin 
installation in September. 

AP will provide a basic dark- 
room — a 400-image file server with 
four ports and a terminal. AP will sell 
and service add-on Leaf equipment to 
the many — if not most — newspa- 
pers that are expected to need extra 
terminals and equipment. 

AP, which abandoned its own PC- 
based darkroom, will continue to 
offer a large system based on Digital 
Equipment Corp. VAX computers 
and will supply high-speed digital 
receivers to members who do not 





want darkrooms. It plans to hire sev- 
eral dozen people to service and 
install equipment and to train users. 

“| think they’ ve done an end run on 
everybody,” said Chicago Tribune 
photo director Jack Corn. “They’ve 
set the industry standard.” 

AP “selected what we thought was 
the best electronic darkroom for a 
photo receiver, and the road is wide 
open and has been wide open for any- 
one who can build a better dark- 
room,” said AP spokeswoman Wen- 
dell Wood Collins. 

“We are not forcing members to 
take these .. . Whichever dark- 
room is the best, the industry will 
use.” 

AP assistant general manager for 
news photos Hal Buell said since AP 
announced PhotoStream 2 years 
ago, the cost of darkrooms decreased, 
and their abilities increased, pushing 
AP to make the ultimate step away 
from paper receivers and irto elec- 
tronic reception. 

Surprised by AP’s decision to 
“bundle” digital delivery with digital 
darkrooms, Crosfield’s Esterly said 
that after newspapers figure in the 
costs of complete systems from AP, 
“it may turn out our system is still 
competitive.” 

Newspapers also questioned AP’s 
new role. 

“They’re going to have a monop- 
oly,” Providence, R.1. Journal and 
Bulletin photo director Bill Ostendorf 
said of AP’s role in selling and sup- 
porting computer hardware and soft- 
ware. “A lot of people are very wor- 
ried about maintenance and train- 
ing,” he remarked. 


for little Leaf in four years 


35. In two-and-a-half years it has 
become a basic industry-standard 
tool in the newspaper business. 
Nearly 800 have been sold, eight to 
the Tribune. 

Then, last month AP declared Cas- 
pe’s newest creation, a computer for 
receiving and editing pictures, as the 
standard receiver for its new satellite 
photo transmission system. AP also 
agreed to sell and service Leaf’s elec- 
tronic darkrooms to publishers 
around the world, guaranteeing Cas- 
pe’s Natick, Mass.-based Leaf Sys- 
tems Inc. a small but lucrative niche 
market. 

Even before the AP deal last 
November, Leaf had built a $4-mil- 
lion backlog in orders since it intro- 
duced the Leafdesk in June, Caspe 
said, taking orders for 200 systems 





from papers including the Atlanta 
Constitution and Journal, USA 
Today and the Fort Lauderdale Sun- 
Sentinel. 

All before a single newspaper has 
tested a Leafdesk on deadline work. 

“I’m impressed with him as a per- 
son,” the Tribune’s Corn said of 
Caspe. “I believe he’ll do what he 
says he’ll do. He’s proved it to 
us .. . In this case I think he’s going 
to make a lot of money.” 

Caspe agrees. He expects his four- 
year-old company will gross $20 mil- 
lion this year — $1 million for each of 
its 20 employees. 

Leaf’s fortunes shine so much that 


attendees at the National Newspaper 


Photographers Association’s confer- 
ence in Washington recently were 
(Continued on page 48P) 
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asking to buy stock, according to mar- 
keting vice president Ed Kale, who 
quit Crosfield to join Leaf. 

How do you go from probing the 
innards of cancer patients to revolu- 
tionizing newspaper photography? 
Caspe, a 41-year-old New York Uni- 
versity electrical engineering gradu- 
ate, sold his interest in CDA Inc., a 
developer of computer imaging sys- 
tems for nuclear medicine, before 
starting Leaf about 1986 “with no 
capital,” Caspe said. 

With Caspe and Carey Mann Jr., 
Leaf began as a consulting and prod- 
uct development company. They 
were joined by engineer George 
Blazczynski and Gabe Auerbach, a 
former CDA hand who quit as a vice 
president of Compugraphic Corp. for 
what was then a nonpaying job at 
Leaf. 

“None of us took a salary for a long 
time,” Caspe observed. 

Leaf’s first exposure to the news 
industry came while consulting for a 
company called Alcatel. Eventually 
Leaf came up with the Leafax 35, its 
first successful product. Later came a 
low-cost color scanner now marketed 
by Howtek Inc. 

For the Leafdesk, Caspe threw 
away all assumptions about equip- 
ment to develop a product to face six 
other picture desks, all based on stan- 
dard PC platforms. He started by 
asking photo editors what they 
needed. 

“The trend everywhere is for com- 
puter people to design something and 
say, ‘This is what we are going to 
build for you’ without knowing a lot 
about your business,” Corn of the 
Tribune said. “Caspe has listened 
always and come to us and said, 
‘What do you need?’ ” 

Caspe compared the task to that of 
an architect designing a house from 
scratch: The client’s needs won’t be 
satisfied by a builder adapting from 
standard blueprints. 

Eschewing the philosophy that 
holds that off-the-shelf computers cam 
be adapted to meet all needs, Leaf 
designed a computer especially for 
processing pictures. Using existing 
technology, it boosted performance 
and kept costs down to $30,000 for a 
basic system. 

Leafdesks array 10 to 15 standard 
Intel processing chips to deliver the 
power needed to handle the large vol- 
umes of information involved in color 
photos. 

“It’s not just the materials,” Caspe 








asserted. “How you connect them 
together is an important part of the 
problem.” 

His philosophy was that high-tech- 
nology products must pay for them- 
selves within three years to sell. 

Leaf, which contracts for the man- 
ufacture of its products, expects 60% 
of its revenue this year from the news- 
paper industry. Other products 
include the Leafspooler picture store- 
and-forward device and Compander 
data compressor, both for the Leafax 
35. Its new Leafscanner 45 brings 
larger color negatives into its dark- 
room at high resolution. 

Yet, Caspe said, “The real oppor- 
tunities for these products are not 
clearly understood in the marketplace 
yet.” 

One opportunity is the elimination 
of wet chemistry darkrooms, he said, 
predicting the end of photo printing 
operations at newspapers within 
three years. A second is reduced 
costs of photo receiving paper. 
Another is that zoned editions will 
become more feasible as bureaus can 
quickly process and transmit local 
photos to production headquarters as 
easily as text is moved now. 

“I certainly think that changeover 
is occurring, and occurring more 
rapidly than most people in the indus- 
try think,” he declared. 

“The Leafax 35 went from idea to 
product in six months,” said Mike 
Evans, acustomer at the Atlanta Con- 
stitution and Journal. “I am just 
extremely impressed with the way 
they do business. 

Evans, who was awaiting the com- 
pletion of software for its initial Leaf- 
desk, said Leaf has been slow at times 
but generally very responsive. 

“They are a small company and 
they’ve bitten off a respectable 
amount of work,” Evans said. 

Clearly elated by the AP deal, 
Caspe said he always believed the 
Leafdesk “would dominate the mar- 
ket.” 

Leaf’s next move: a workable sys- 
tem for storing and retrieving pictures 
in digital form. 


Roche named 
NDC president 


National Digital Corp. promoted 
Frank J. Roche Jr. to president and 
CEO. He joined the Falls Church, 
Va.-based electronic imaging systems 
vendor last year as vice president and 
general manager. 

Roche earlier had occupied senior 
management positions with IBM and 
other information industry firms. 





Ohio U. scoring 
as electronic 
research center 


Like Missouri University, Ohio 
University has become something of 
a research center for electronic pho- 
tography (see P. 50). 

Interestingly, much of OU’s work 
in this area is occuring in the School of 
Visual Communications rather than 
E.W. Scripps School of Journalism. 

Consequently, as assistant Visual 
Communications professor Chris 
Carr says, most work tends to revolve 
around desktop publishing and sheet- 
fed printing. 

Nevertheless, one of Carr’s devel- 
opments in particular has excited 
attention in newspaper circles. 

A version of his desktop color sepa- 
ration software has been used at The 
Evansville (Ind.) Courier since June. 

And in late January, Photon Inter- 
national, a Scotland-based company, 
began marketing the software under 
the name Photon Prepress. 

Carr began work on the color sepa- 
ration program during the summer of 
1988. The Smithsonian Institution 
allowed him to use its extensive 
library of images stored on video 
disks in the research and develop- 
ment. 


Photo job bank 
now on PressLink 


The National Press Photographers 
Association is now posting its Job 
Information Bank listings on Press- 
Link, an international electronic net- 
work for the media industries. Man- 
aged by Knight-Ridder Inc., Press- 
Link has more than 1,000 users in 14 
countries. 

NPPA members using PressLink 
can access the latest information on 
newspaper and television jobs nation- 
wide, including management and 
editing positions. Univ. of Illinois 
journalism professor Brian K. John- 
son updates listings weekly. Mem- 
bers can post their own job news or 
forward it to Johnson. Other NPPA 
news will be posted regularly. 

The new NPPA forum joins that of 
the Society of Newspaper Design, 
which has been on PressLink for 
more than a year. SND’s forum 
includes membership news, seminar, 
contest and job information and post- 
ings from the SND Macintosh Users 
Group. 

PressLink also carries KRTN’s 
Graphic Service, with more than 200 
on-line subscribers and graphics from 
other sources. 
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he Wth Anniversary of 
U.S. Newspapering! 


Editor & Publisher’s “best kept secret’- 


no longer! In this, its tenth year of 
publication, MHD outdid itself with a 
fantastic Fall-Winter edition dedicated | 
to the tercentenary of newspapers 

in America. 


Below is the editorial line-up for this exceptional 
Media History Digest Fall-Winter edition: 


¢ U.S. Newspapers 300th ¢ First English Daily: * ‘Rough ‘n’ Ready’ 
Year: Ben Began With a Shy on Local News Zachary Could Not Ride the 
Bang - Future History of Media Press: Twelfth President 
¢ Three Papers Compete for ° Earliest Media: Record * Birth of Income Tax 
First-Born Honors Keeping Started it All Stirred an Editorial War 


¢ What’s Most Important in ° Lensman’s Secret Focus ¢ Aunt Jemima Is 100, But 
Defining a Newspaper? on WWII Looking Good 


PLUS: Media Hysteria; Quiz; and Books 


HERE’S THE GOOD NEWS: This special “Anniversary Issue” is just $2.50. That’s 
right! For just $2.50 you can get the history of newspapering in the U.S. in a concise, 
witty and enjoyable book. ALSO — a full subscription to MHD is only $5.00 per year. 
MHD is published twice a year making each issue just $2.50. 


Don’t miss out on your biannual issue of MHD. At just $2.50 an issue, MHD is the best 
kept secret in the business! Every issue is full of informative, exciting and intriguing 
articles about people, events and places in the history of media. 
Call or write today to order your subscription! 
MEDIA HISTORY DIGEST, c/o Editor & Publisher 11 West 19th St., New York, NY 10011 


212 * 675 * 4380 








By Mark Fitzgerald 


The electronic imaging laboratory, 
largely created by two University of 
Missouri graduate students, has 
quickly become an important part of 
the journalism school’s curriculum 
and newspaper. 

Set in cramped quarters carved out 
of the school’s photojournalism facili- 
ties less than a year ago, the UM 
Electronic Imaging Lab is already 
providing a wealth of academic, 
research and practical benefits, 
photojournalism director Bill Kuy- 
kendall said. 

“The whole thrust of our work here 
in the school is toward finding practi- 
cal systems,” Kuykendall said. 
“Whenever we find something that 
works we use it throughout the curri- 
culum, and that means involving the 
Columbia Missourian and the Sunday 
magazine as well as the classes.” 

Even before it had formal quarters, 
the El iab was making research and 
journalistic contributions. 

Using its donated still video 
cameras, graduate student Greg 
Peters was able to shoot a major 
basketball game this season and 
transmit the images to the El, where 
they were worked on for publication 
in the next day’s Missourian. 

The EI has also been used to 
enhance images for a tabloid that 
Mizzou’s j-school produces on con- 
tract with a state agency. 

Soon the lab is expecting to use still 
video to produce a Sunday real estate 
ad section. 

In addition, the El lab is already a 
beta test site for three software prod- 
ucts. 

EI is the brainchild of graduate stu- 
dents Kurt Foss and Jeff Adams. 
Both have been involved in still video 
and electronic imaging technology for 
most of its short history. 

Foss, for example, used still video 
to photograph the 1988 Republican 
National Convention for the Missou- 
rian. At the time, Canon, which had 
lent the j-school a modified RC701, 
said it was the first time a news orga- 
nization covered a hard-news event 
using only still video equipment (E&P, 
Nov. 5, 1988, P. 10P). 

Since that time, EI lab coordinato 








Foss has continued to direct exper- 
imentation with still video, “image- 
grabbing” and digital wirephoto cap- 
turing, scanning and computer gener- 
ation of halftones and color separa- 
tion enhancements — all the while 
beating the bushes for corporate 
donations. 

The list of corporate contributors 
would make a fair-sized regional trade 
show. 

Canon USA, Nikon and Sony have 
all lent or donated still video cameras. 
Barneyscan and Nikon have lent film 
scanners, and Hewlett-Packard a 
flatbed scanner. 





Electronic imaging lab 


At the University of Missouri, it’s part 
of the student newspaper and the curriculum 


an important basketball game held in 
St. Louis earlier this season between 
Missouri and Illinois. 

Foss and graduate student Greg 
Peters drove the 125 miles from 
Columbia to the game, which took on 
special interest for the school because 
the team has been ranked number one 
in wire service polls. 

Peters shot the game using a Nikon 
still video camera with its still video 
lenses and also with a standard 
Nikkor lens equipped with a still 
video converter. 

Foss then used Nikon’s portable 
transmitter to edit the disks and trans- 





“It’s a matter,” Kuykendall continued, “of a 
_newspaper being able to say, “You can’t trust the 
technology — but you can trust us.” 





Mizzou’s lab is also a beta test site 
for three image-enhancement soft- 
ware programs: the Macintosh-plat- 
form Photoshop from Adobe; an 
IBM-platform program from Media 
Cybernetics; and a program from Tri- 
fid, a St. Louis-based company which 
had previously concentrated on 
satellite photo enhancement. The lab 
also experiments on an IBM-AT 
workstation using National Digital 
Corporation software plus a video 
frame-grabber board from Data 
Translation. 

Other donors include Aldus; 
Ampersand; Atex; Data Translation; 
Leaf Systems; Linotype; and Truevi- 
sion. 4 

UM lab experiments revolve 
around the two major personal com- 
puter platforms: IBM — the lab uses 
IBM PS/2 hardware in addition to the 
AT — and Apple’s Macintosh com- 
puter. The Mac was provided in part 
through a grant from Canon and East- 
man Kodak. 

In a typical experiment, Foss and 
Adams will each pull down a digital 
wire photo and process it through the 
separate systems. 

The equipment also gets fairly fre- 
quent real-world workouts as well. 

A recent example was coverage of 





mit images back to the Missourian 
over phone lines. Transmissions took 
place both during and after the game, 
Foss said. 

In Columbia, assistant El lab coor- 
dinator Jeff Adams received the 
transmissions directly into the IBM 
photo workstation using software 
from National Digital Corporation. 

Three of the images he processed 
ran in the next day’s Missourian. 

“Greg [Peters] and I were on the 
road home while other photographers 
were still souping film after the 
game,” Foss said. 

Beyond the speed, the still video 
quality was plenty acceptable for the 
Missourian’s purposes, photojour- 
nalism director Kuykendall said. 

“Especially when you consider the 
terrible lighting conditions [in the 
arena], it is very acceptable,” he said. 

In a later test with the same pic- 
tures, an image was frame-grabbed 
with Data Translation’s Quick Cap- 
ture board into a Mac II. 

As captured, the image resolution 
was 75 dots-per-inch in a pixel file size 
of 300k — acceptable for a two-col- 
umn picture. 

However, using the beta version of 
Adobe’s Photoshop, the resolution 
was resampled in a process that 
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(higher ISO) black-and-white camera. 


allowed the pixel file to expand to 
1557k — and the resolution to be 
boosted to 170 dpi. 

The photo — now with quality 
acceptable for three- or even four-col- 
umn use — was outputted as an 85- 
line screen halftone to a Linotronic 
100. Resolution was 635 dpi. 

The EI lab also came to the rescue 
recently for a tabloid newsletter the 
journalism school produces under 
contract to the state highway agency, 
Kuykendall said. 

“They [agency staff] do all their 
own photography, and predictably 
it’s, well, it’s not that good. They’ll 
have a three-by-five shot they'll blow 
up to an 11-by-14 that would be just 
impossible to get a decent halftone 
with,” Kuykendall said. 

However, Foss was able to pro- 
duce a very good halftone on a recent 
photo just like that using the lab’s 
workstations. 

“People look at the electronic 
cameras and the enhancements and 
tend to forget that there are incredible 
possibilities for this lab on the mun- 
dane side of photography as well as on 
the high-tech end. Producing a good 
halftone in that kind of situation is an 
example,” he said. 

That sort of thing is exactly what 
the Missourian has in mind in its most 
recent proposal to produce its Sunday 
real estate page using still video to 
photograph the homes. (Though the 
Missourian is a student paper, it com- 
petes with the community newspaper 








Still video images 


and recently won a real estate con- 
tract.) Kuykendall says the paper 
intends to use the Canon Xap Shot, a 
consumer-market still video camera 
the company has lent the school, for 
the ad page. 

“[The Xap Shot] is by no means the 
greatest resolution, but it costs about 
a tenth of the cost of the camera with 
the greatest resolution,” he said. “It 
really works with the economies of 
doing this sort [of ad], and 
[resolution] is plenty good enough for 
one- and two-column pictures.” The 
experiment, if approved by local real 
estate agents, could be a model for 
newspapers generally, Kurt Foss 
said. 

“We just think that this is an appli- 
cation that is absolutely ready for still 
video,” he said. 

“The process that is used now — 
taking all the shots, processing them, 
putting them in position in the ad — is 
a real labor-intensive task. With still 
video, though, you can use the same 
disk over and over, and the pictures 
come up electronically on the ad,” 
Foss said. 

Right now, the biggest academic 
use of the EI lab is by Kuykendall’s 
own Graphics Management class for 
advanced photojournalism students. 

But the photojournalism director 
says that the lab eventually will be 
used by virtually every photo and 
management student. 

“We think it’s terribly important 





that professionals know the tech- 


Cropped photo of Nikon camera (left) captured by Greg Peters using a Sony camera (originally in color) at Missouri 
University Electronic Imaging Workshop. An image taken with a Nikon camera (center) was sent by Nikon transmitter from 
St. Louis to Columbia, Mo., where it was received on a National Digital Corp. workstation. At right, Kurt Foss took the 
grandfather-grandson picture with a Canon 701 camera from which color sensors were removed to make it a faster 


The three images were used to test digitization and capture on a Macintosh Il and a beta version of Adobe Systems’ 
Photoshop pixel interpolation for improved reproduction at larger size. 


niques of image processing,” Kuy- 
kendall said. 

And, he said, still video can be 
extremely effective in teaching even 
basic photography. 

“On a very fundamental educa- 
tional level, it is a wonderful teaching 
tool. You can hand [sv cameras? io 
students to show them how to handle 
a camera — and you can have an 
immediate output to show them how 
they did,” he said. 

In fact, the j-school uses the still 
video equipment in a number of 
traveling workshops to teach basic 
skills at small newspapers around the 
area. 

Typical students, Kuykendall said, 
are ad salespeople or social reporters 
who need to take pictures. 

In January, the El lab and National 
Press Photographers Association’s 
Region Seven sponsored the first 
Midwest Electronic Imaging Work- 
shop, attracting 30 professional pho- 
tographers, editors, academics and 
students. 

Still video and image enhancement 
technology, however, have created 
the need for another, darker, 
academic pursuit — ethics. 

Much of the recent EI workshop 
was given over to an ethics discus- 
sion, led by Kuykendall. 

“We talk about this all the time in 
numerous classes,” Kuykendall said. 
“You don’t have to look very far to 
see examples in magazines, 

(Continued on page 45P) 
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Camera 
(Continued from page 39P) 





retains the depth-of-field preview but- 
ton. 

Even the other autofocus and auto- 
exposure modes are amenable to the 
kind of inputs an experienced photog- 
rapher wants to make for every shot. 

The only drawback to the EOS-1 
for this photographer, who still uses 
mechanical cameras, including an 
early Canon F-1 and rangefinder Lei- 
cas, is its lithium battery, without 
which it does nothing. Because EOS 
lenses will not work on a Canon F-1, 





no batteries could put you out of 
action. 


For others who still resist a need for 
battery power but like the shooting 
speed today’s battery-powered wind- 
ers provide, there is an alternative, 
especially if you are a Leica 
rangefinder user. 

A Canadian industrial designer and 
longtime Leica user has revived a 
long-discontinued thumb-operated 
winder that Leica sold as the Leica- 
vit. 

Tom Abrahamsson’s Rapidwinder 
replaces the baseplate of M-4P and M- 
6 Leicas. A fold-down lever on the 
bottom advances the film in one pull, 





operating through the gears in the 
camera provided for Leica’s auxiliary 
battery-operated winder. 


Abrahamsson’s mechanical winder 
adds only half an inch to the camera’s 
height and enables left-eyed photog- 
raphers to advance the film without 
removing the camera from their eyes. 
In a test, I found I was able to get off 
two shots within a half-second of each 
other using the winder. 


The Rapidwinder does not disable 
the camera’s topside film advance, 
nor does it add much weight. Tom 
Abrahamsson can be reached at 1000 
Parker St., Vancouver, B.C., V6A 
2H2, Canada; (604) 731-0036. 





CANON U.S.A. INC., Lake Success. N.Y., announced 
that early this year it will market under its own name its 
high-speed rewritable MO-5001S magneto-optical disk 
(MOD) system as a complete ready-to-use subsystem with 
all necessary hardware and software. 

The system provides storage densities about 10 times 
those of magnetic disks. Reading and writing functions 
were said to be unimpaired by dust and surface scratches. 
The MOD system will include either an IBM PC or Apple 
Macintosh interface kit, disk drive, 5%” 256MB-per-sur- 
face magneto-optical disk and power cable. 

Canon said the system offers high security for data, 10- 
year life without rewriting, protection from accidental 
erasure, unlimited rewritability and the ability to create a 
bootable partition. Data transfer rate is 6.6 Mbps/control- 
ler-to-host (SCSI). Rotation speed is 3,000 rpm. Average 
seek time is 80 ms and average latency is 10 ms. Canon said 
the subsystem uses international-standard device driver 
software. 

It is already used in Canon’s Canofile 250 desktop filing 
system and the Next computer. Potential applications 
were said to include imaging, graphics, file service, disk/ 
tape backup, software development and distribution and 
document archiving. 

* * * 


PANSOPHIC SYSTEMS INC., Lisle, Ill., is offering 
PressWork, an integrated graphics workstation combining 
graphic design, page layout, four-color separations, photo 
retouching and computer graphics. 

Users can create, import and combine various print 
project elements. A production-oriented interface offers 
intuitive menus to lead designers through image creation 
and retouching. Once in the layout module, pull-down 
menus, keyboard accelerators and dialog boxes give typo- 
graphic and layout control. 

By connecting PostScript-compatible prepress equip- 
ment with PressWork, users of Pansophic’s StudioWorks 
graphics workstations can generate separation negatives 
for process color. PressWork converts additive RGB pri- 
mary colors into CYMK process colors. The software 
allows interactive color correction, undercolor removal 
and grey component replacement. 

Graphics can be imported into PressWork via video 
camera, flatbed scanners or 35mm slide scanner. Press- 
Work supports a number of desktop file formats (including 





On the photo supply side...... 





More ‘On the photo supply side’ 
listings appear in this week’s regu- 
lar magazine on pages 26, 28, 29 
and 30. 





TIFF, Encapsulated PostScript and PCX) and supports 
the Open Prepress Interface, a prepress standard pro- 
posed by Aldus Corp. It directly drives PostScript 
imagesetters, proprietary typesetters and low-end proof- 
ing devices. It also outputs to color PostScript printers. 


* * * 


SINCLAIR COMMUNICATIONS INC., Springfield, 
N.J., has introduced the K2500 Series “Picture Box” 
Wirephoto Image Server, described as a low-cost entry 
system for desktop wirephoto capture. 

It features display, storage (up to 300 images) and edit- 
ing functions, including classification and cropping, and 
handles black-and-white and color photos and separa- 
tions. The basic system has up to five ports (CCITT, AP, 
UPI, digital and/or video). Editing-stations can be keypad 
or PC driven. 

The “Picture Box” can be used as a review-and-print 
or store-and-forward system, with up to 14 user-defined 
classifications. It can be expanded to a full electronic 
picture desk with up to 16 workstations and/or 16 ports 
with storage for up to 1,920 pictures/separations. 

Interfaces include the Apple Computer Macintosh IlIcx, 
ECRM Autokon, Camex Breeze, Scitex Visionary, Cros- 
field Studio, Hell Chromacom, Monotype Express Series 
3 and Graphics Series I] and Kodak Desginmaster 8000. 
System cost begins at $12,500. 


o> 


MICROGRAFX INC., Richardson, Texas, released its 
XPort graphics program, which allows translation of 
graphics files from one application format to another. It 
consists of a “translation engine” and separate translation 
modules that enable the program to translate into a spe- 
cific format. 
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A Romanian civilian chases a Securitate secret police agent in the streets of Bucharest December 24. AFP PHOTO Robine/Simon 


Romania — Transforming History 
AFP - Reporting History 


AFP, the world’s first news agency, offers a 
unique perspective on news from around the world. 
Over 155 years of experience reporting the stories that make history. 


Don’t wait for the end of another era. 
Subscribe to AFP now for news and photos that make history. 
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“You can never really 
fight the fires...you 
kind of wait tll they 
burn themselves out... 
then throw some 
water on the embers.” 


Photographer Jay Dickman 
covering this summer's 
forest fires in Idabo. 

To capture this image with 
the greatest degree of clarity 
Jay Dickman chose new Fuji- 
color Super HG 400 film. 

With the grain of ISO 100 
films and unsurpassed color 
and sharpness, Super HG400 
ensures resistance to high 
heat and humidity. And, like 
Fuyicolor HRII1600, Neopan 
400 and 1600 films come 
conveniently packaged for 
press photographers in 20- 
roll Pro Packs. 


Contact Customer Service 


Bin NewJersey 1-800-526-9030, 


extension 571, or in California 
1-800-241-7695, extension 202. 
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Anew way of seeing things. 











LEGAL BRIEFS 








Court says Taiwan 
govt. to blame for 
journalist’s death 


A federal appeals court has ruled 
that the Taiwan government is legally 
responsible for the murder of a San 
Francisco-area journalist whose 
assassination was ordered by a top 
official of the Republic of China. 

Henry Liu, 52, who had written 
critical articles for American-Chinese 
newspapers about the ROC’s one- 
family rule, was shot at his Daly City 
home in 1984 by gunmen believed to 
be members of the notorious United 
Bamboo Gang in Taiwan. His widow, 
‘Helen Liu, has sued the Taiwan gov- 
ernment for the wrongful death of her 
husband. 

ROC Vice Admiral Wong Hsi-ling, 
former head of the government’s 
intelligence agency, was convicted of 
the murder by a Taiwan court and is 
serving a prison sentence. Two other 
men also were found guilty in connec- 
tion with the case, one in Taiwan and 
the other in San Mateo, Calif. 

The Taiwan government has con- 
tended that it is not responsible for 
Liu’s death because Wong had acted 
independently over a grudge against 
the victim. 

But, in overruling a lower court 
decision that dismissed Mrs. Liu’s 
suit, the U.S. Court of Appeals in San 
Francisco held that Wong was acting 
in his official capacity when he 
ordered Liu’s killing. 

“Wong apparently believed that it 
would benefit the ROC to silence a 
known critic,” wrote Judge Robert 
Boochever. Liu also had written a 
critical biography of the late ROC 
president, Chiang Ching-Kuo. 

The judges also rejected an ROC 
argument that a U.S. court could not 
sit in judgment of the Taiwan govern- 
ment. 


Man gets 18 years 
for hostage taking 


One of two militant American 
Indians who held hostages in the 
offices of The Robesonian, Lumber- 
ton, N.C., in 1988, has agreed to plead 
guilty in exchange for an 18-year 
prison sentence. 

Eddie Hatcher pleaded guilty to 14 
counts of second-degree kidnapping. 
The maximum sentence would have 
been 420 years in prison. 

Hatcher’s accomplice, Timothy 
Jacobs, pleaded guilty last summer to 





14 charges of second-degree kidnap- 
ping and was given a six-year sen- 
tence as part of his plea bargain. 

Hatcher and Jacobs, armed with 
sawed-off shotguns, held up to 20 
people at the newspaper hostage for 
10 hours on Feb. 1, 1988. The two 
reportedly stormed the newspaper 
offices to draw attention to their 
charges of drug trafficking. 


Judge declares 
mistrial; cites 
prejudicial publicity 


A judge declared a mistrial in a 
convicted murderer’s sanity trial, cit- 
ing prejudicial publicity in two pro- 
motional boxes in the San Diego 
Union. 

Jurors could not avoid seeing the 
sky boxes, even if they had been 
warned against reading news stories 
about the case, Superior Court Judge 
Terry B. O’Rourke said. 

However, according to a Union 
story about the mistrial, O’Rourke 
said he had not admonished jurors 
about reading articles about the case. 

The defendant, Toufic Badih 





Naddi, was found guilty of five first- 
degree murder charges in the slaying 
of his wife, her parents and two of his 
wife’s relatives. 

However, the jury deadlocked on 
the issue of his sanity, which could 
determine whether he would receive 
the death penalty. A second jury was 
impaneled to determine the sanity 
issue and, if necessary, the penalty. 

The motion for mistrial was made 
by Naddi’s attorneys on the basis of 
the Union’s boxes. One box, which 
referred to Naddi’s recent marriage, 
appeared next to another blurb about 
the death sentence given to a serial 
killer. 

The Union, the San Diego Tribune 
and the Los Angeles Times ran stories 
about Naddi’s marriage to Carol 
Moore, who became acquainted with 
him while helping with legal work 
connected to his case. 

One of the Union’s boxes, which 
referred to a story inside, carried a 
picture of Naddi and the words: 
“Prison bars can’t stop bonds of 
love,” and “Carol Moore is all too 
aware of obstacles in way after her 
marriage to man who killed five.” 

The Union ran the judge’s mistrial 
ruling as the lead story on Page One of 
its second front. 





ADVICE AND DISSENT 





They’re contentious and contagious. They’re 
the McLaughlin Group. (clockwise from left) Jack 
Germond, Eleanor Clift, John McLaughlin, Fred Barnes, 
Morton Kondracke, and Pat Buchanan. 

Made possible by a grant from GE. 


THE McLAUGHLIN GROUP 


Check your local listing for station and time. 


We bring good things to life. 
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On the photo supply side ...... 


DS AMERICA, Rolling Meadows, Ill., has added an off- 
line set-up device to its product line in support of its 
Omega concept of integrating all reproduction tasks into 
one “freely configurable and compatible system.” 

The ST-90, designed for use with DS America scanners, 
allows operators to prep images for immediate scanning, 
reducing downtime and maximizing output at the scanner. 
It uses the same photomultiplier tubes and optical system 
found in the scanner pick-up head to ensure that reading 
sensitivities match. 

The ST-90 features interactive data input via color dis- 
play and a keyboard. Its wide viewer next to the dot-per- 
cent meter allows verification of dot percent while viewing 
the pick-up point. Optical scan previewing offers real-time 
visual confirmation of how various settings will affect a 
final printed image. A split screen facilitates color match- 
ing for up to four images. Operators can also assign expo- 
sure positions, with the monitor confirming position and 
indicating remaining film. The ST-90 stores data settings 
for up to 99 jobs. 

The company said ST-90 efficiency is improved when an 
image is first prepped at an SM-510 scan mount, which 
accepts measurement and setting data (original number, 
magnification, trim size, angle, original start and end 
points) that are transferred to the ST-90 via floppy disk. 

* * * 

ESECO, Cushing, Okla., says that through more effi- 
cient use of halogen lamps its Compumaster automatic 
enlarging systems now provide printing speeds of under 
two seconds with a normal 35mm negative to 8” x 10” 
enlargement size with a Rodenstock 60mm lens at f8. It 
said similar results are obtained with 6x7 (120-10 expo- 
sure) to 8” x 10” using a 105mm lens and 4” x 5” with a 
135mm lens. 

Built-in electronic shutter eliminates afterglow and 
automatic filament heater extends lamp life, which results 
in removal of all heat prior to its reaching the light mixing 
chamber and a negative that remains flatter during expo- 
sures, according to Eseco. Provision is made to reduce 
light output electronically as needed. Existing Eseco sys- 
tems can be upgraded. 

The company also announced it will retain its Speed- 
master Daylight 35 compact enlarging system, expanding 
it to accept 35mm and 120 formats. New, prefabricated 
construction allows full assembly in under two hours 
without special tools. Rotary darkroom door permits safe 
entry and exit. Uses 16’ Kreonite processor, requires no 
plumbing and is equipped with Compucolor Auto-focus/ 
Auto analyzing 67 enlarger with 48 programs. 

* * * 

PRS INC., Leicester, N.Y., has introduced Chem Mix 
Safety Kits, personal safety packages designed for protec- 
tion from the dangers of chemical spills before accidents 
happen. 

Each kit contains a pair of flocklined, 13”-long nitrile 
rubber gloves, two four-mil Tyvek aprons, a pair of venti- 
lated, pliable, lightweight PVC goggles, a half-mask 
respirator made of hypoallergenic silicone, two ammonia 


and methylamine respirator cartridges for handling black- . 


and-white developer and two acid gas and formaldehyde 
respirator cartridges for handling fixers. Color-coded car- 
tridges are interchangeable. 

Kits are available in three sizes and the contents can be 
purchased separately. 


NIKON INC. (Photo Group), Garden City, N.Y., now 
offers a 60mm, f/2.8 AF Micro-Nikkor lens with continu- 
ous focusing in both autofocus and manual modes from 
infinity to life-size on the film, close-range-correction 
floating-element design to preserve image quality over the 
full focusing range, maximized exit pupil size at close: 
focusing to minimize exposure compensation, less focus- 
ing extension at close focusing distances, smaller size and 
faster autofocus scanning. 

The lens’s built-in computer takes advantage of the 
newest Nikon automatic systems for available light and 
flash exposure control. It uses Nikon’s F-mount and has 
all mechanical and electronic interfaces available within 
Nikon’s AF series of lenses. 

Besides its distance scale, the lens has a reproduction 
ratio scale from 1:10 to 1:1. Photographers can preset a 
ratio and move the camera to the correct focusing dis- 
tance. With the Multi-Control back for the Nikon F4S and 
N8008, a photographer can preset desired magnification 
and use the back’s Freeze Focus control, which automati- 
cally triggers the shutter when the subject comes into 
focus. 

Minimum aperture is f/32, providing maximum depth of 
field for sharpness at close focusing distances. The lens is 
fully compatible with Nikon’s system of close-up accesso- 
ries. Nikon says the combination of the lens’s larger exit 
pupil at maximum magnification with a BriteView focus- 
ing screen provides extra-bright viewing. 


The lens weighs about a pound, is 70mm across and 
measures 2.9” from the lens flange (3.3” overall length). 
Suggested retail price is $494. 


* * # 


ARTOGRAPH INC., Minneapolis, Minn., has brought 
out three air cleaners. The Model 1520 300-square-inch 
and Model 2050 500-square-inch downdraft air cleaners fit 
onto work surfaces to entrap and filter overspray, fumes 
and odors of paints, adhesives, lubricants and other semi- 
solids dispensed under pressure. A top-mounted filter 
system and hood can be replaced fast without disas- 
sembly. 

The Model 836, which mounts to the back of a work- 
bench, is a low-profile nonelectrostatic air cleaner that 
provides continuous air filtration at 300 cfm. Three fans 
provide a steady benchtop airflow drawing fumes, odors, 
dust and other airborne contaminants away from the 
worker to a bank of three replaceable filters. An adjustable 
color-corrected work light is available as an accessory. 
Front-mounted polyester, woven polyester and activated 
carbon filters replace in seconds. 


* * 


ALLIED PHOTO PRODUCTS INC., Norcross, Ga., 
announced an improved Photatec UAD-1 developer and 
replenisher for the rapid-access process, a universal prod- 
uct that is a one-part developer for automatic processor 
start-up and replenishment. 


It has been reformulated for compatibility with new and 
original rapid-access papers and films from various manu- 
facturers. It offers high contrast, is now a third stop faster, 
holds up longer in the processor and produces crisper dots 
and lines, according to Allied. 
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By Jim Rosenberg 


Agreement has been reached for 
the merger of Motter Printing Press 
Co. with the double-width newspaper 
press manufacturing and re-engi- 
neering business of Publishers Equip- 
ment Corp., effective March 1, when 
Motter’s fiscal year begins. 

The merger does not include Mot- 
ter’s Kidder-Stacy Division — “only 
the big press stuff, none of the pack- 
aging and other product lines,” said 
PEC marketing vice president A. 
James Hall. 

The new subsidiary company, Mot- 
ter Corp., will be based in Dallas, 
Texas, headquarters of PEC. Mot- 
ter’s York, Pa., plant and PEC’s 
Rockford, Ill., plant will continue 
operations as divisions under their 
respective managements of Edward 
L. Motter and George F. Derby Jr., 
both vice presidents and general man- 
agers. 

Hall said that while the merger will 
entail consolidation of certain busi- 
ness activities, the two sites will still 
make their own products. He said 
possible consolidation of the two divi- 
sions’ flexo product lines or integra- 
tion of their products was “clearly a 
strategic decision, which is on the 
table at the moment [but] . . . we just 
don’t have any decision yet.” 

PEC chairman and CEO Evans 
Kostas becomes Motter Corp. presi- 
dent and Frank Motter will be execu- 
tive vice president. 

West German pressmaker Koenig & 
Bauer, a major PEC shareholder, will 
invest $4.4 million in Motter Corp., 
according to PEC, which said both 
K&B and Motter Printing Press Co. 
will have minority interests in Motter 
Corp. 

Asked if K&B would make technol- 
ogy as well as monetary infusions to 
Motter Corp., Hall said K&B’s con- 
tribution would be “only through 
PEC and nothing additional to what 
we already have.” 

Frank Motter noted the positive 
effect his company’s recapitalization 
and its association with PEC and 
K&B will have on its York opera- 
tions. 

“We think that having Motter on 
the team will make a whale of a differ- 
ence,” Hall commented. 





The new PEC subsidiary will 
employ about 500 people. Motter cur- 
rently employs about 350 persons in 
York. No immediate additions to the 
work force are contemplated. Annual 
sales of $65 million are expected from 
the subsidiary. 

Family-owned Motter was founded 
by John C. Motter, who died last 
year. It has been in the printing equip- 
ment industry for 37 years, concen- 
trating in the commercial rotogravure 
market. Early in the last decade it 
entered an embryonic market for 
flexographic newspaper presses. 
Among its early sales were flexo 





PEC to acquire Motter 


But the merger does not include the Kidder-Stacy Division 


employees of Rockwell Internation- 
al’s Graphic Systems Div. with the 
idea of converting letterpress to 
offset. A successful conversion for 
the New York Times, beginning in late 
1979 under then operations vice presi- 
dent Andy Riggs (also earlier with 
Goss), put PEC on the map. 

PEC grew fast in its early years. By 
1983 it went public and acquired King 
Press Corp., Last fall, PEC pur- 
chased King’s former owner, Solna 
Web AB, and its international sub- 
sidiaries, from Sweden’s AB Bon- 
nierforetagen conglomerate, which 
retains about a 28% stake in PEC 





Hall said that while the merger will entail 
consolidation of certain business activities, the two 
sites will still make their own products. 








presses for Greater Buffalo Press and 
Knight-Ridder Inc.’s Long Beach, 
Calif., Press-Telegram. 

Motter has since supplied flexo 
equipment to newspapers of various 
sizes throughout the country, with 
recent notable start-ups of complete 
flexo presses at the Macon (Ga.) Tele- 
graph and News, another KRI prop- 
erty, and the jointly operated Evans- 
ville (Ind.) Courier, a Scripps Howard 
paper. Motter manufactures and inte- 
grates RTPs, printing units, folders 
and controls for flexo presses. 

The letterpress printing equipment 
of another Scripps Howard JOA 
newspaper, the Knoxville (Tenn.) 
News-Sentinel, has been fully con- 
verted to flexographic printing by 
Publishers Equipment Corp. PEC had 
its first newspaper flexo installation in 
1986, at the Denton (Texas) Publish- 
ing Co. 

PEC represents West German 
printing equipment manufacturers 
Koenig & Bauer and Windmueller & 
Hoelscher, whose Providence, R.lI., 
Journal-Bulletin installation became 
this country’s first full-production 
newspaper flexo site. 

In addition to flexo and offset con- 
versions, PEC’s Rockford facility 
designs and makes new press equip- 
ment. 

The company was begun by former 
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(E&P , Sept. 30, 1989, P. 49). 


PEC recently reported the sale of 
two five-color common-impression 
flexographic press units to the Read- 
ing (Pa.) Eagle Co., publisher of the 
Reading Times and Reading Eagle. 
The purchase was said to be part of an 
expansion in size and a greater use of 
color for the papers (80,000 combined 
circulation). 

The five-color unit PEC sold to the 
Louisville, Ky., Courier-Journal late 
last year was its first sale of the com- 
mon impression cylinder unit and the 
first order for flexo from a Gannett 

(Continued on page 35) 
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WILLOW PERIPHERALS, Bronx, N.Y., introduced 
Publishers’ Color, a high-resolution stand-alone color 
frame grabber that allows PC users to display video input 
at VGA resolution and capture color frames in 1/30th sec. 
Real-time maping takes the best 256 on-screen colors at 
one time from a possible combination of 32,768 colors. 

Publishers’ Color was designed for systems already 
equipped with VGA cards or for users who want video 
input and output on the same PC. It needs no second 
monitor; users can run live previews on a VGA monitor 
directly. Depressing a key freezes a frame of any desired 
image. Interactive controls allow adjustment up to 99 
levels each of brightness, contrast, hue and saturation 
(saved in EPROM memory for later use). 

Publishers’ Color captures up to eight low-resolution 
pictures or two high-resolution pictures in real time, digi- 
tizing an image in 1/60th or 1/30th of a second, depending 
on resolution. The file can be saved in eight-bit or 16-bit 
(RGB) and in a variety of formats, recallable for use in 
other programs. 

Earlier, Willow brought out Publishers’ VGA, a VGA 
card with a grayscale frame grabber on the same board, 
and Publishers’ GS, a stand-alone grayscale frame grabber 
to work with systems with an existing, compatible VGA 


card. 
*x* * * 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rochester, N.Y., has intro- 
duced six new electronic prepress products. As a “com- 
panion product” to its Designmaster 8101 color worksta- 
tion, the Kodak Designmaster Electronic Stripping Sta- 
tion is a dedicated page assembly platform. The worksta- 
tion requires less disk storage because it rasterizes pages 
with contone and line-art files of varying resolutions on the 
way to the Kodak 8601 film recorder rather than assem- 
bling them to a disk file for later output. Only the relatively 
smaller page description file is saved in the system. The 
RIP is designed to support multiple workstations. 

The system uses a high-resolution monitor with pop-up 
menus and a built-in 20” x 24” digitizing tablet with an 
accuracy of .001”. Its line-art package allows scanned art 
to be color filled, and any line art or continuous-tone image 
can be cropped, scaled, rotated, positioned, flopped, 
aligned, grouped, moved from front to back in layers, 
trapped, choked and spread. 

The new 8710 rotary scanner features ease of operation 
through elimination of the color computer, functions of 
which are accomplished on the 8101 workstation. The 
8710 scans reflective and transparent originals up to 12%” 
x 13%” at resolutions as high as 3,200 lines per inch. 

Macintosh-based Freedom of Press software, sched- 
uled for March availability, was developed by Custom 
Applications Inc. as a generic PostScript translator. It 
rasterizes a Macintosh file, turning it into a low resolution, 
continuous-tone file that can be brought into the Design- 
master 8000 for color correction or retouching. When 
linked to the new 8101 workstation, according to Kodak, 
the software package will be reconfigured to rasterize Mac 
files at a higher resolution, making it possible to bring such 
material as tint blocks, geometric shapes and rules into the 
stripping station for use in pages, then output at an appro- 
priate resolution. 

Kodak Design Software, also for the Macintosh, ac- 
cepts images from scanners for design and editing through 
menus or keystrokes. Upon page completion, it can send 


_ 
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page geometry and image data instructions to the Design- 
master or any other major color electronic prepress sys- 
tem. The program allows importing of PostScript files 
from other software packages. 

The Designmaster LAN connects several Designmaster 
color and/or stripping workstations via Ethernet, enabling 
them to share a common image database, input and output 
devices using standard hardware and software. 

The Kodak Designmaster File Server was developed to 
serve the larger storage needs of image-intensive networks 
as atool for active storage, archiving and file management. 
It provides up to 30 gigabytes of information. The Unix- 
based server automatically archives files based on work 
flow, storing inactive files on erasable optical diskettes 
and active files on magnetic disk drives. It can also use 
8mm cartridge tape. The archive function is programma- 
ble according to image type and date of last modification. 
When needed, an archived image will be automatically 
reloaded onto a fixed disk. 

* * * 

NIKON INC. (Electronic Imaging Dept.), Garden City, 
N.Y., will bring out its CP-3000 full-color printer next 
month, complementing its LS-3500 desktop film scanner. 
It will be available for PC and Macintosh platforms and, 
according to Nikon, will provide “near photo quality” 
reproduction on paper and transparencies. 

The CP-3000 is a thermal sublimation dye transfer 
printer with eight dots/mm density. Images are read at a 
resolution of 1024 x 1280 pixels, with red, green and blue 
each read in 256 gradations. A 5” x 6.3” copy is printed in 
two minutes, 40 seconds; up to 10 copies can be printed 
in sequence. Color adjustments for fine shade variations 
can be made. 

The printer has standard GPIB and optional SCSI inter- 
faces, as well as an optional analog video interface. It 
measures about 15!” x 74" x 19” and weighs under 40 Ibs. 

Nikon also recently announced its high-definition tele- 
vision still camera system, which captures images at the 
rate of 0.3 seconds per frame sequentially and uses eight- 
bit processing of RGB for accurate color rendition with 
what Nikon says is “error-free color registration.” 

It is designed for high-resolution image input for com- 
puters and image-processing devices. It uses the Nikon 
HQ-1500C HDTV still camera, which employs a |” MS 
“SATICON” image pickup tube — making it smaller and 
more compact than three-tube still cameras. It accommo- 
dates all standard Nikon F-mount lenses. The system also 
includes REBO frame store memory (for transfer to com- 
puter via GPIB or SCSI interface) and uses a Mac IIcx. 


* * * 

KYOCERA UNISON INC., Alameda, Calif., offers the 
A-800 desktop flatbed optical scanner for IBM PC-based 
desktop publishing and graphics packages. The A-800 
incorporates ImageDesk software for capture, viewing, 
cropping and pasting of images into many PC applications. 

Features include 14-second scanning of an 8'4" x 11” 
page, 75-dpi image preview, scaling from 25% to 1,066%, 
print control at 25% to 200%, 75- to 800-dpi variable-reso- 
lution scanning in one-dpi increments and selection of 75-, 
150- or 300-dpi image output, TIFF output or conversion to 
other image formats, selectable halftone patterning and 
grayscaling, and support for several optical character 
recognition packages, image editing programs and PC fax- 
board products. 
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HELL GRAPHIC SYSTEMS INC., Melville, N.Y., now 
has available the ChromaLight P 340 soft-proofing work- 
station for the ChromaGraph 3000 scanner series. On-line 
to the ChromaGraph 3010 color scanner, the P 340 per- 
forms color corrections under monitored control. and 
simulates final results prior to fine scanning, provides a 
visual scan monitoring of an image before film exposure in 
either a stand-alone mode or, before page assembly, in a 
systems environment, and offers interactive print simula- 
tions. It can also be used to train scanner operators. 

The workstation consists of an 80386-based PC menu- 
controlled monitor, alphanumeric keyboard and a YCMK 
color image display with 19” scan monitor and color com- 
puter. The Microsoft Windows operating surface is that 
used in the 3010, which allows the scan monitor to connect 
directly to the system’s operating surface and color com- 
puter. 

Hell also introduced Turbo versions of its DC 380 and 
CP 345 digital color scanners. They include a faster CPU, 
faster input/output selects and improved detail contrast in 
hardware. 

New software features offer single mask for highlights/ 
shadow and selective colors for laser setup, direct access 
to the list menu for rapid access to all menus. with data- 
record numbers for screen configurations, and gradations, 
one-step storage of entire job settings, optimized scanning 
and recording feeds and standard Hell color corrections 
that allow choosing from among a wider color selection for 
various types of copy and print conditions. 

Options include creation of new color tables or modifi- 
cation of Hell standard tables, batch scanning and record- 
ing, PCR with programmable black and PCT Pixon tables, 
with which users can generate automatic conversion for 
newspaper stock, gravure and flexo plastics. 





RASTEROPS CORP., Santa Clara, Calif., brought out 
RasterOps Calibrator, an automatic, self-calibrating color 
display system for the Apple Macintosh II family of com- 
puters. 

The system continuously monitors and adjusts each 
electron gun and the black levels in the RGB signals, 
keeping them tuned to specifications, avoiding drifting in 
brightness, contrast and gain caused by electron gun tem- 
perature fluctuations and longer-term phosphor fading. 

A built-in microprocessor monitors performance and 
corrects instabilities by running internal calibration rou- 
tines. Automatic Kinescope Bias assures on-screen color 
consistency and stability between every RasterOps Cali- 
brator system, according to the company. 

Independent of the display card, the microprocessor 
manages black-level gain in the RGB signals. RasterOps 
chose the method over use of color look-up tables on the 
display card, said product manager John Barco, “because 
8-bit tables do not have enough dynamic range and lose 
colors.” 

A second feature is software that provides user-defin- 
able display parameters, including color brightness and 
contrast, screen geometry and color temperature settings, 
which can be stored for different users and different soft- 
ware applications. 

The Calibrator monitor with 19” color display (1024 x 
768 pixels) works with all RasterOps 8-bit and 24-bit 
display cards in all modes. Attaching the optical sensor to 
any portion of the screen, the device will measure each 
RGB signal and set gain, bias and tracking of each color 
channel. 

The system includes the Barco Corp. monitor, tilt/ 
swivel stand, optical sensing device, software, cables and 
either eight-bit or 24-bit high-resolution display card. 








The American Society of Newspaper Editors will hold its annual confer- 


ence in Washington, D.C., April 3-6 and Editor & Publisher's March 31st 
issue will be there! 


A: ad in ESP’s March 31st issue will reach the top Newspaper Editors 
from across the United States and beyond. This is their biggest confer- 
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ELECTRA PRODUCTS INC., North Billerica, Mass., 
introduced Contone Connection, allowing users of most 
desktop or professional publishing systems to output text 
and images up to 2000 dpi as fast as text alone, according to 
the company, using Chelgraph PostScript and ACE 
imagesetters and image printers. 

Contone Connection addresses storage and transmis- 
sion speed problems caused by large amounts of image 
data and PostScript image routines. Using high-speed 
processing, it separates high resolution for output and low 
resolution graphics for placement so that an entire image is 
not required for page makeup. 

Contone Connection consists of Chelgraph’s Graphics 
Integration Module (GIM), described as a real-time half- 
tone generation subsystem, and conversion software, 
which loads images created on a Macintosh or PC in TIFF 
or from Chelgraph’s own LCGS system into the GIM 
subsystem. 

The software creates an Encapsulated PostScript image 
file that can be used with the appropriate software to make 
high-resolution halftoning with PostScript practical, 
according to Electra. 

A low-resolution view is passed back to the Mac or PC 
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screen. Image data is integrated with the text page at a final 
output resolution as high as the output device can pro- 
duce. 


* * * 


OZETTE TECHNOLOGIES, Seattle, Wash., 
announced further color separation software for IBM PCs 
and compatibles. In addition to ColorSep/PC for Win- 
dows/PageMaker, Ozette offers ColorSep/PC for GEM/ 
Ventura and ColorSep/PC for Service Bureaus, which 
supports GEM, Windows and Macintosh PostScript files. 

ColorSep/PC was beta tested at PC Magazine, where, 
according to Ozette, “it continues to be used... to color- 
separate every full color graphic, and every PC-based 
electronic page.” The service bureau version can create 
separations from PC- or Mac-based PostScript files. The 
program operates under DOS and supports various file 
formats, including EPS, PCX, WMF and black-and-white 
TIFF images. 

It also includes customizable production management 
and control features for organizing job identification infor- 
mation and special instructions. Programs are priced at 
$495 ($795 for service bureau version). 





TECHNICAL BRIEFS 








Cairns Post gets 
Pongrass system 


Pongrass Australia Pty. Ltd. 
announced the sale of a Network 2000 
System to Australia’s 29,400-circula- 
tion, six-day Cairns (Queensland) 
Post. The system is based around 
Digital Technology International’s 
AdSpeed display ad makeup and 
PageSpeed page makeup software, 
with Novell local area networking. 

The installation includes 16 Macin- 
tosh IIs, three scanners, one SS-72 
and two SS-108 SpeedSetters from 
DTI for full-page output (with images 
and color separations), two Laser- 
Writer II NTXs for plain-paper proof- 
ing and two Pongrass SII Servers to 
integrate the System Integrators Inc. 
System/55 into the Pongrass system. 

Incorporation of logos is accom- 
plished with LogoSpeed, software 
written by Pongrass to convert 
output from any front-end system into 
PostScript and output pages complete 
with logos, graphics and halftones. 
Post general manager John Sanders 
said integration of the current SII sys- 
tem with PostScript technology will 
result in “major cost savings.” 

Pongrass’s Newspaper Systems 
division is an exclusive distributor of 
Software Consulting Service’s Lay- 
out-8000 ad dummying product and is 
a marketing and development partner 








with several allied international sys- 
tems vendors, including DTI and SII 
in the U.S. and DPS-Typecraft in the 
U.K. 


Stauffer reports 
system sales 


Eight more daily newspapers have 
ordered Stauffer Gold, bringing to 46 
the number of electronic library sys- 
tems sold by Stauffer Media Systems. 

The Decatur, Ill. Herald and 
Review; the Cedar Rapids (lowa) 
Gazette; Jersey Journal, Jersey City 
N.J.; Yuma Daily Sun and Arizona 
Sentinel, Lawrence, Kan. Journal- 
World; Univ. of Nebraska (Lincoln) 
Daily Nebraskan; and Vermont’s 
Rutland Herald and Barre Times 
Argus are the latest customers. 

Stauffer said its experience inter- 
facing its archiving system now 
includes front ends from Atex, Com- 
pugraphic, DEC, Dewar, Harris, 
Hastech, Hendrix, Itek, Mycro-Tek, 
SII and Xenotron. 


High-tech 
stylebook available 


A 64-page volume described as a 
“high-technology equivalent to the 


Associated Press Stylebook” is 
offered by Renaissance Publishing, 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 

The High-Technology Editorial 
Stylebook has 843 alphabetical 
entries for reference to high-tech ter- 
minology and appropriate syntax. It 
includes acronyms, company names, 
trademarks, words and phrases. Con- 
tributors included 19 industry publi- 
cations. 

Frequent updates were promised. 
A floppy: version is available for 
incorporation of the guide in spelling 
check utilities. The editors said cus- 
tom formats ported to specific word 
processors were being developed. 
The stylebook is priced at $13.95. 


Houston Chronicle 
gets Bidco 
color imagers 


The first of six Bidco FrontPage 
80C color imagers has been installed 
at the Houston Chronicle. 

The roll-fed PostScript-compatible 
recorder registers four-color separa- 
tions everywhere on a broadsheet 
page. Its marking engine is used in the 
Camex BitSetter 2. Bidco reported 
more than 90 orders for the 80C since 





it was introduced last June. 
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By Mark Fitzgerald 


Whenever there has been a major 
change at the Chicago Sun-Times — 
such as the two ownership changes 
since 1984, or changing corporate 
structures — the same question has 
inevitably arisen: How long would the 
tabloid continue to run its business 
and editorial operations, as well as its 
aging letterpress printing plant, on 
one of the prime downtown riverfront 
properties in Chicago? 

Now the paper’s owners have 
answered that with the announce- 
ment that its 102,748-square-foot 
property is up for sale. 

The Sun-Times is “a small factory 
manufacturing a newspaper, and 
there is nothing wackier than a fac- 
tory at Michigan [Avenue] and 
Wacker [Drive],” Sam S. McKeel, 
president and chief executive officer 
of the Sun-Times Co. said. 

In a joint announcement, McKeel 
and Sun-Times publisher and presi- 
dent Charles T. Price said the paper 
would “build or acquire” a 300,000- 
square-foot production plant that 
would begin operations in 1992 and be 
completely on-line by mid-1993. The 
paper wants to locate the new plant 
inside Chicago city limits, the execu- 
tives said. 

News, advertising and business 
offices will stay in some downtown 
location. 

Sun-Times Co. vice president 
James Shaffer said the paper may 
become the prime tenant at a new 
location, creating a new Sun-Times 
Building. 

The paper’s real estate broker 
expects to get $89 million for the 
riverfront property. 

Jacque Ducharme of the Julien J. 
Studley Inc. brokerage firm said his 
office had been “buried” with calls 
within 24 hours of the announcement. 

About 75,000 square feet of the 
102,000 square feet is buildable, with 
the remainder under the Wabash 
Avenue level. 

Though the Sun-Times building 
itself is only seven stories, the site is 
zoned for high-rise construction. It 
sits right in the middle of the furious 
office development along the Chicago 
River. 

Built in 1957 — with a 1957 sort of 
style — the squat Sun-Times building 








has looked increasingly out of place in 
a riverfront that is sprouting sleek 
green glass high-rises and the just- 
completed neo-Art Deco NBC Tower 
among older, graceful landmarks — 
such as the rival Chicago Tribune’s 
Tribune Tower. 

Chicago real estate developers said 
the $89-million asking price — 
approximately $1,200 per buildable 
square foot — is on the high side of 
downtown rates. 

Sun-Times broker Ducharme said 
he believes the property can fetch a 
high price — even in the face of what 
is now an overbuilt office market — 
because any new office on the site will 
not be available for leasing for about 
five years. 





The paper’s real estate 
broker expects to get 
$89 million for the 
riverfront property. 





Demolition of the existing Sun- 
Times building would likely not hap- 
pen for another three years, 
Ducharme said. 

Also on the auction block are the 
paper’s garage and its inserting facil- 
ity, which are both located away from 
the downtown plant. 

The new production plant will print 
the south suburban weeklies of its 
Star Publications group, as well as the 
flagship Sun-Times, the company 
said. Weeklies in the Pioneer Press 
group, which circulate north and west 
of the city, will continue to be printed 
at the group’s existing facility. 

Charles R. “Chuck” Blevins, the 
former Gannett Co. vice president/ 
newspaper division, has been 
retained to help plan the new facility. 

In announcing the production plant 
plans, the paper revealed it has an 
option agreement, exercisable in 
March, for the purchase of 72 units of 
converted offset presses from the Los 
Angeles Times. 

In the option are four 12-unit Hoe 
Colormatic presses dating to 1968 and 
1975 that were converted to offset in 
1982 and 1983, and two 12-unit MAN 
Roland Lithomatic II preses that are 
six years old. 





Chicago Sun-Times to sell downtown property 
Plans to build new 300,000-sq.-ft. plant at another city limits site 


New purchased presses are also an 
option, company vice president Shaf- 
fer said. 

The Sun-Times now prints on three 
lines of letterpress presses. 

Though it runs process color every 
day, the quality contrasts unfavor- 
ably with competitors such as the Chi- 
cago Tribune, printed at the seven- 
year-old Freedom Center plant, the 
Arlington Heights Daily Herald or the 
Southtown Economist. 

The new plant will handle all pro- 
duction and circulation operations, 
the Sun-Times said. 


GM gives earnings 
in ad before report 


General Motors recently ran news- 
paper ads in the New York Times, 
USA Today and Detroit newspapers 
reporting the company’s 1989 earn- 
ings a few days before the official 
earnings report was released. 

According to a report in the Wall 
Street Journal, a GM spokesperson 
said the ads were a way of “letting the 
public know of the different accom- 
plishments” made by the company in 
1989 and of thanking the “GM fam- 
ily” members for their contributions. 

The Journal also noted that the 
ads come at a time when the com- 
pany’s image has been tarnished by 
the film Roger & Me and com- 
plaints from insitutional shareholders 
about loss of market share in North 
America. 


Suburban papers 
try to keep carriers 


As a result of dissatisfaction with 
post office delivery “consistency” 
and the proliferation of voluntary pay 
and TMC products, circulation man- 
agers at suburban newspapers are 
implementing new methods to retain 
carriers in order to reduce subscriber 
churn and induce new subscriptions. 

The 35 managers who attended a 
recent two-day networking session in 
Chicago sponsored by Suburban 
Newspapers of America agreed that 
young carriers are still motivated by 
contests and bonus programs. 
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Mother-and-daughter team gives advice 


The Florida-based Rae and Dawn Karcher offer perspectives from 
two generations in a column syndicated by Davy Associates 


By David Astor 


At 2 a.m. several years ago, Dawn 
Karcher had a brainstorm. Why not 
do a mother-daughter advice column? 

She promptly telephoned her 
mother. “I have a great idea... ,” 
Dawn began. 

“I have a better idea,” replied a 
groggy Rae Karcher. “Let’s go back 
to sleep.” 

Rae did call back the next day, and 
“Ask Mom and Dawn” was born. 
The column started in Feeling Great 
magazine in 1984 and then moved to 
newspaper syndication with Davy 
Associates in 1986. 

From the beginning, “Ask Mom 
and Dawn” mixed serious advice 
with humorous intergenerational 
bantering — all conveyed in a conver- 
sational style. Some of the most inter- 
esting columns occur when mother 
and daughter disagree — and this hap- 
pens about 70% of the time, estimated 
Dawn. 

“It used to be 75%,” noted Rae, 
speaking on another extension during 
an E&P phone interview. “As you get 
older, you look at things from a differ- 
ent perspective.” 

The 58-year-old Rae added with a 
chwecktie,, “Usualiy 1°’ m 
right... . Once in a while Dawn 
comes up with a good one [answer].” 

“Thanks, Mom, you’re so gener- 
ous,” retorted the 30-year-old Dawn. 

Actually, the Karchers say they get 
along quite well amidst all the good- 
natured ribbing. 

Rae observed, “Dawn’s my best 
friend — who else could stand me?” 

“We are good friends,” agreed 
Dawn. 

The Karchers are now also close 
geographically since Dawn moved 
from New York City to the Tampa 
Bay area several weeks ago. Rae 
came to Florida in 1985. 

One of the first things Dawn did in 
Florida was try to buy a car, and Rae 
came along. Dawn found an auto she 
liked, only to watch with dismay as 
Rae left during the financing portion 
of the deal. 

“I needed to go food shopping,” 
explained Rae. 

“Couldn’t it have waited ‘til after- 
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Rae and Dawn Karcher 


wards?” Dawn moaned. 

“No, I was hungry,” Rae replied. 

Speaking of food, Dawn com- 
plained that Rae has been bringing a 
lot of unhealthy items to her new 
apartment — including a macaroni 
and cheese dish made with Velveeta. 

“It’s not real cheese, it’s pro- 
cessed, Mom!” said Dawn. 

“That’s why I love it,” noted Rae. 

Actually, television rather than 
food was a major reason why Dawn 








Hates unhealthy ads 


A man calling himself “Mandrake” 
has been painting over billboards 
advertising cigarettes and liquor in 
Chicago’s mostly minority South 
Side. 

An Associated Press story quoted 
the whitewasher — reportedly a 54- 
year-old black professional — as say- 
ing he was conducting a one-man civil 
disobedience campaign to erase a 
“blight on the community.” 

The “Mandrake the Magician” 
comic strip is by Lee Falk and Fred 
Fredericks of King Features Syndi- 
cate. 


moved to Florida. The Karchers have 
made several appearances sine 1987 
on the Tampa Bay area’s Murphy in 
the Morning show, and are slated to 
soon become regulars. 

“My mother loves to see her face 
on tv!” laughed Dawn, who has also 
appeared with Rae on national pro- 
grams such as Joan Rivers. 

The Karchers also plan to increase 
their radio exposure, and are lining up 
live speaking engagements as well. 

All this gives the Karchers a public 
forum for their verbal volleying. And 
making appearances doesn’t hurt 
when it comes to building their col- 
umn’s client list, which currently 
includes the Clearwater (Fla.) Sun, 
San Antonio Light, and other papers. 

The Karchers added that working 
together in person rather than by 
phone makes for a better column. 

“It’s more fun and spontaneous,” 
commented Dawn. 

“The column is sharper now that 
she’s down here,” added Rae. 

But the Karchers are well aware 
that they still face tough competition 
in the advice arena from the likes of 
Ann Landers of Creators Syndicate, 
Abigail Van Buren of Universal Press 
Syndicate, and Diane Crowley and 
Jeffrey Zaslow of United Feature Syn- 
dicate. — 

Rae and Dawn were not as aware of 
the now-defunct King Features Syndi- 
cate advice column written by another 
mother-daughter team — Helen and 
Sue Bottel. But like the Bottels in 
their day, the Karchers feel they have 
a strong selling point in offering two 
generations’ worth of advice for the 
price of one feature. 

The Karchers’ differing viewpoints 
were illustrated in a recent column 
featuring this letter: “I’ve always had 
an open house policy with my 
friends ... ,” wrote a reader. “One 
friend finally took me up on my offer 
to visit. Unfortunately, it was on a 
night I had a date. I really liked this 
man and wanted privacy. When I 
explained this to my friend she 
became upset and said she had 
invested money in theater tickets and 
asked me to change my plans. I 


(Continued on next page) 
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Mike uggan 


Mike Duggan has been promoted to 
managing editor of the KRTN News 
Wire. 

Duggan, who will supervise a staff 
of 11 editors, was previously assistant 
editor and senior news editor of 
KRTN and its KNT News Wire pre- 
decessor. He was instrumental in set- 
ting up the communications system 
used by the news wire at the 1988 
Olympic games and for the coverage 


New KRTN exec post for Duggan 


of national political conventions. 

The Wayne State University his- 
tory graduate began his career at the 
Detroit Free Press. 

KRTN — which is marketed world- 
wide by Tribune Media Services — 
uses material from Knight-Ridder and 
Tribune Company newspapers as 
well as the Boston Globe, Dallas 
Morning News, Orange County 
Register, and Seattle Times. 





(Continued from previous page) 


refused .. . . Was I wrong?” 

Rae replied, “She’s not just a child, 
she’s a big baby. Just because she 
didn’t have a date that night doesn’t 
mean that you shouldn’t have yours. 
Plain and simple — she’s 
jealous ....She may be an old 
friend but she’d better get used to the 
fact that now you have new friends, 
too... . The next time she wants to 
come up, tell her to give you more 
notice. Besides, it probably wasn’t a 
very good play... .” 

Dawn wrote, “Mom misses the 
point. I must say my feelings lie with 
the friend. Since she was visiting from 
out of town, you should have given 
her priority. She had already invested 
in the tickets. How easier it would 
have been to have said yes to her, and 
planned another time with your date. 
I am sure he would have understood. 
Or, you could have gone to the play 
with your friend and then met up for a 
drink or coffee with your date and 
your friend. My point is there could 
have been an accommodation made. 
Friends are important, particularly 
old friends ... .” 

But Rae and Dawn do agree on 
occasion, as when they responded 
to a mother worried about her daugh- 
ter’s one-night stands. 

“Tell her if she doesn’t change her 
ways, then she can change her 
address because you'll wash your 
hands of her,” advised Rae. “An hon- 
est mother-daughter talk should help 
her and your relationship.” 

Dawn added, “Surprise, surprise, I 
agree with Mom. In the age of AIDS 


and other problems, discretion is 
advised. Your daughter simply must 
change her ways... .” 

The Karchers — whose column is 
distributed one to three times a week 
by Davy Associates (34210 Violet 
Lantern, Suite D, Dana Point, Calif. 
92629) — said relationships are the 
most talked-about topic in the letters 
they receive. This includes finding 
relationships, deciding whether or not 
to stay committed to another person, 
and getting out of relationships. 

When a letter on a very serious 
matter arrives, the Karchers often 
consult with New York City-based 
psychotherapist Robyne Frankfort — 
who happens to be Rae’s daughter 
and Dawn’s sister. 

“I’m trying to get Robyne down to 
Florida, too!” reported Rae. 

What makes the Karchers qualified 
to offer advice? Dawn said advice 
columnists often do not have formal 
training in the advice-giving area; 
instead, they rely a lot on their own 
experiences. She and Rae noted that 
they have had tragedy in their lives 
along with the positive. 

Dawn added that her mother is very 
good with people. She recalled that 
her childhood friends always used to 
hang around the Karchers’ Connecti- 
cut house and ask Rae for advice. 

Rae, who is married to Robert and 
has two other children besides Dawn 
and Robyne, commented, “My 
hobby is people. I love them. Some I 
hate — those I ignore!” 

Dawn, who is single, enjoys the 
hobbies of photography and tennis in 
addition to the column. She has aB.S. 





in journalism from Arizona State Uni- 
versity, and has worked as a UPI 
writer, an ad agency account execu- 
tive, and more. 

Rae is a Brooklyn native who stud- 
ied at Brooklyn College. She later 
worked in a credit bureau and as a 
credit manager in a department store, 
among other positions. But Rae said 
column-writing has been the most 
fun. 

“This is probably the most exciting 
time of my life,” she declared. 
“Things are happening!” 

One of these things is a book Rae 
and Dawn are working on. It’s called 
Three Sides to Everything (a 
Mother’s, a Child’s, and the Truth). 








‘Consumer File’ 


“Consumer File” is being syndi- 
cated by Davy Associates. 

Chris Bjorklund’s weekly column 
discusses mortgage services, cancel- 
ing hotel reservations, avoiding the 
loss of film by photo labs, water puri- 
fiers, counterfeit perfumes, pesti- 





is in syndication 


cides on fruits and vegetables, prob- 
lems with cholesterol testing, the high 
cost of credit card cash advances, and 
more. 

Bjorklund is consumer editor for 
the San Francisco-based KGO Radio, 
(Continued on page 34) 








DRIVE 
READERSHIP 


Our weekly column Autoword will 
accelerate your readers’ know- 
ledge about car buying and main- 
tenance. To become an even 
bigger wheel with your readers, 
order our one-time, 20-feature 
Car Care supplement, too. 

Call toll-free 800-445-4555 for a 
free Autoword test ride, available 
in our FINANCIAL or HOMES & 
GARDEN packages. Alaska, 
California, Hawaii and Canada, 
call collect (619) 293-1818. Get the 
package that ties up readership 
and revenues. 
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Wait until Zorro gets ahold of that duck. 


‘Bugs’ revamped 
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Chris Bjorklund 


(Continued from page 33) 
which she joined in 1981 after two 
years as the consumer news producer 
at KPIX-TV. She also appears on 
KGO-TV’s Good Morning Bay Area 
show, and is a member of Consumer 
Reports magazine’s board of direc- 
tors. 

Earlier in her career, Bjorklund 
worked for the Consumer Fraud Divi- 
sion of the San Francisco district 
attorney’s office and for the Better 
Business Bureau. 

The San Francisco resident grad- 
uated from the University of Santa 
Clara and earned a master’s degree in 
consumer economics from the Uni- 
versity of Maryland. 

“Consumer File” clients include 
the San Francisco Examiner, Hay- 
ward (Calif.) Daily Review, and Anti- 
och (Calif.) Daily Ledger. 

Davy is based 34210 Violet Lan- 
tern, Suite D, Dana Point, Calif. 
92629. 





Fighting the drug monster. 


Kolsti’s illustrations 


Paul Kolsti is now syndicating his 
editorial illustrations to over 50 news- 
papers and magazines. 

The former Dallas Morning News 
staffer is with Texas International Fea- 
tures, 505 Sierra Blanca Pass, Irving, 
Texas 75063. 





By John Cawley 


Bugs Bunny turns 50 this year with 
the usual amount of publicity marking 
cartoon celebrity birthdays. But little 
talked about are the changes in the 
“Bugs Bunny” comic distributed by 
Newspaper Enierprise Association. 

Bugs has been syndicated for 47 
years in a strip featuring a situation 
comedy world. Bugs and friends lived 
in houses or condos, worked in jobs, 
dated, and had relatives. 

Kathleen Helppie, vice president of 
Warner Brothers’ Classic Animation, 
felt that the rabbit’s 50th birthday was 
the perfect time to bring the comic 
more in line with the classic Bugs 
cartoons of the 1940s and 1950s. Bugs 
is now back living in his rabbit hole, 
Daffy Duck is trying to figure out a 
way to best Bugs (or make a buck), 
and Elmer Fudd is hunting “wabbits” 
once again. 

In short, “Bugs” is. trying to 
emphasize cartoon rather than comic 
strip humor. This is being done under 
the guidance of Darrell Van Citters, 
with assistance from new key writer 
Brett Koth and new artist Shawn 
Keller. All three have animation 
backgrounds at such places as War- 
ner and Disney. 

Koth keeps “Bugs” gags simple 
and visual, focusing on elements 
found in the classic cartoons. Bugs, 
for example, tangled recently with the 
Tasmanian Devil, while an upcoming 
sequence will find him outwitting 
Yosemite Sam: Other strips have 
starred Daffy, Fudd, Porky Pig, Wile 
E. Coyote (with Roadrunner), and 
even Marvin the Martian (the diminu- 
tive, gladiator-dressed extraterrest- 
rial). 

Keller, who spent over 10 years as 
an animator on Disney features such 
as the current Little Mermaid, draws 


Bugs and company in animation 
rather than comic strip poses. Keller 
follows in the footsteps of Warner’s 
Bob Scott, who, along with Van Cit- 
ters, developed the new style of the 
“Bugs” strip. (Since Keller joined the 
team, Scott has gone back to his main 
love, animating at Warner.) 

The changes in “Bugs” are going 
unseen by much of the general public 
due to the relatively low visibility of 
the strip. But the “Bugs” team hopes 
the comic gains papers as it rides the 
crest of various 50th birthday events 
honoring the cartoon rabbit. 





Stan Newman 


Sunday puzzle news 


Stan Newman’s Sunday crossword 
puzzle has about a dozen clients as it 
approaches its second anniversary of 
self-syndication March 18. 

The puzzle first appeared in News- 
day, with recent subscribers includ- 
ing the Baltimore Sun and Asbury 
Park (N.J.) Press. 

Newman (see E&P, December 31, 
1988) is based at the American Cross- 
word Federation, P.O. Box 69, Mas- 
sapequa Park, N.Y. 11762. 











John Cawley works for the Bur- 
bank, Calif.-based Get Animated! 
company, which is involved with ani- 
mation development, management, 
research, and publications. 





Forbes buys comics 


Publisher Malcolm Forbes has pur- 
chased original “Agatha Crumm” 
and “What A Guy!” comics for the 
Forbes Archives. 

Bunny Hoest and John Reiner do 
the comics for King Features Syndi- 
cate. ; 
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(Continued from page 10) 





The October 1989 report notes that 
“In Arizona, sales and use taxes are 
applied to circulation income derived 
from home delivery and mail sub- 
scriptions. Single-copy sales are also 
taxed except when sold to retailers for 
resale. The tax is generally imposed 
on the publisher and computed, when 
applicable, on wholesale rates. News- 
paper sales by retailers are taxable to 
the retailer as retail sales.” 

In addition, according to the report, 
“Kentucky applies sales and use 
taxes to income received directly 
from the consumer. North Carolina 
and Oklahoma tax circulation income 
except income derived from carrier 
sales. Virginia applies sales and use 
taxes to retail sales of newspapers. 
Subscription, carrier and newsrack 
sales are exempt. [And clirculation 
income is subject to taxation in six 
states: Alabama, Georgia, Hawaii, 
Idaho, Kansas and West Virginia.” 





Merger 


(Continued from page 27) 





newspaper (E&P, Dec. 2, 1989). 

Unlike letterpress and offset print- 
ing, newspaper flexography uses 
presses that are relatively lighter and 
less complicated than offset presses. 
It applies fast-drying water-based 
inks to newsprint with a “kiss” 
impression from a photopolymer 
plate, which is inked directly by an 
engraved roller supplied by an ink 
fountain and wiped by a doctor blade. 

Besides offering hardware that is 
less costly than offset, flexo can pro- 
vide fine black and color reproduction 
and uses inks that do not rub off onto 
readers’ hands. Spent ink and wash- 
water can often be recycled and can 
be more easily disposed of than the 
oil-based inks and organic solvents 
used in other printing processes. 

Apart from W&H’s press in Provi- 
dence, there are four principal ven- 
dors of newspaper flexo presses in the 
U.S. Bedsides PEC and Motter, 

Rockwell’s Graphic Systems Div. 
‘| supplies the Goss Flexoliner press 
and West Germany’s MAN Roland 
manufactures the Flexoman press at 
its New Jersey plant. 

Though it is expected Rockford will 
continue to manufacture and/or con- 
vert units and York will continue to 
offer entire presses from reel to 
folder, from the perspective of a 
single corporate. supplier of flexo 
equipment, Hall said that in terms of 





market share the merger “without 
any question . . . puts us in front.” 

He said his assertion is subject to 
interpretation of the figures that he 
conceded reflect worldwide share 
that includes Koenig & Bauer 
“because it’s all the same inks and all 
the same design.” 


Owen promoted 
at PEC 


Publishers Equipment Corp. has 
appointed Gary Owen national 
sales manager for its double-width 
printing equipment division, based in 
Rockford, Ill. 

Owen has been a regional sales 
manager with PEC for the last five 
years. 





Ahearn 
(Continued from page 18) 





per” about what it does. That means 
thinking about such things as story 
length and the “packaging” of its 
news report. 

“Length is important today. We 
just can’t run hog wild,” he said. 
“The newspaper industry says it’s in 
trouble today with declining reader- 
ship. We must put out a compelling 
news report that meets the needs of 
readers, that fits in with better sto- 
ries.” 

The AP is also distributing a lot 
more “At a glance” boxes to accom- 
pany stories as part of its “packag- 
ing” concept. 

Ahearn wants to continue an AP 





policy of having editors at its member 
newspapers come to New York to 
spend time observing how the news 
service operates. He also wants to 
visit more members. 

During the time he was managing 
editor he visited more than 30 news- 
papers “to get a better appreciation of 
how we can help them,” Ahearn said. 

Ahearn recently left on a three- 
week tour of AP’s bureaus in Europe 
and the Middle East to assess what 
more needs to be done to keep up with 
rapid pace of events in Eastern 
Europe and elsewhere. 

The AP has already decided to add 
a staffer to its Moscow bureau and it 
will be sending staffers into Budapest 
and Prague, he said. - 

Ahearn joined the AP in 1971 as a 
broadcast newswriter in New York 
and spent his entire career at head- 
quarters. He moved to the New York 
general desk as an editor and supervi- 
sor and was eventually promoted to 
enterprise editor. He was named 
assistant managing editor in 1981 and 
managing editor in March 1985. 

Ahearn graduated from the Univer- 
sity of Bridgeport in Connecticut in 
1965 and did graduate work at Boston 
University. He also is a veteran of the 
Vietnam War. 


The Bargain News 
marks anniversary 


The Bargain News, a Stratford, 
Conn.-based weekly publication fea- 
turing classified ads for used mer- 
chandise for sale, all listed free of 
charge to the advertiser, celebrated 
its 20th anniversary on Feb. 13. 
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IN SMALL BUSINESS 





Smal business — it's become 
big business in today's marketplace. 


According to the 1989 State of Small Business 
report, small business accounts for six out of 
ten workers in the United States and more than 
half of the gross national product. 


But success in small business doesn't happen 
automatically. It takes knowledge of issues like 
raising money. Marketing ideas. Franchising. 


on the cutting edge of small business who have 
found innovative solutions to the challenges 
facing America's 18 million small businesses. 





Jane Applegate's column covers the entrepreneurs 


Each week, Applegate, the small business 
columnist for the Los Angeles Times, features 
business owners from around the country who 
tell their success stories. The column is 
accompanied by a black and white photo and a 
sidebar providing concise tips or management 
checklists. Some columns also feature a chart. 


Make it your business to give your readers 
the most practical, timely and thought- 
provoking information on this flourishing 
trend. For more information, call Doug 
Mayberry at (213) 237-7973. 
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“She [Violeta Chamorro] could be a 
candidate and still provide informa- 
tion about what Daniel Ortega, Erick 
Ramirez [Social Christian leader], the 
candidate for the Democratic conser- 
vatives, and other parties are doing. 
La Prensa never mentions them.” 

Is it a conflict of interest for a news- 
paper owner like Chamorro to be run- 
ning for president? 

“It seems to me there’s a lack of 
discretion there,” said Edwin Ylles- 
cas. “I would not use a newspaper in 
which I have influence to eulogize or 
publicize myself.” 

A candidate can be the owner of a 
newspaper, said Manglio Tirado. 
“The problem is what this signifies 
from the news point of view; if it’s 
going to become a party organ to 
defend at all costs her candidacy and 
forget all the rest.” 

Violeta’s brother-in-law Xavier 
Chamorro sees no conflict. “She 
doesn’t direct anything and, as candi- 
date, she doesn’t say anything either. 
No conflict can be generated within 
something that doesn’t exist.” 

Violeta Chamorro and her family 
should make “a sort of separation 
between the propaganda part that La 
Prensa has to engage in — because 
there is no other newspaper — and 
the news part, always reporting on the 
life of this country with objectivity,” 
said Pablo Antonio Cuadra. 


In the world of Nicaraguan jour- 
nalism, no issue has caused as much 
of a brouhaha as Nuevo Diario’s 
coining of the term “GN-UNO.” The 
SEC said this equation violates sev- 
eral clauses in the electoral and media 
laws, including one prohibiting 
“offensive and denigrating” cam- 
paign language, and has launched its 
aforementioned punitive case. The 
case is viewed by both Sandinistas 
and opposition figures as an assault 
upon press freedom. 


“We’re not going to permit this 
kind of information,” said Beteta. 
“Everyone has an ardent heart and 
head. Everyone’s heart should be 
ardent but his head cool.” 


Nuevo Diario received written 
warnings in September, October, and 
November but continued to print 
inflammatory headlines. On Dec. 22, 
it referred to Violeta Chamorro and 
her running mate as “butchers for 
Bush.” On Dec. 26, Xavier Chamorro 
was summoned to the SEC’s office. 

The admonishment he received had 
little effect. On Dec. 28, Beteta issued 








Nuevo Diario a public warning, which 
Xavier Chamorro appealed on techni- 
cal and constitutional grounds. His 
newspaper had been referring to the 
“GN-1” — not “GN-UNO” — and 
since no such political party exists, no 
legally constituted group was being 
insulted. 

Chamorro also argued that Nuevo 
Diario was being unjustly singled out 
and refuted the legality of Beteta’s 
position. His central argument 
against SEC censure was that connec- 
tions do exist between the UNO and 
the defunct National Guard. 

“It’s not my fault [the UNO] has 
got former Guardsmen as candi- 
dates,” Chamorro said, “or that their 
leader as photographed together 
with Enrique Bermudez [the top mili- 
tary commander of the contras]. That 
man killed my brother!” he told a 
visitor in his office, turning to the 
smiling, stetsoned portrait of Pedro 
Joaquin on the wall behind him. 

The SEC did not buy these argu- 
ments. 

On Jan. 22, it ordered Nuevo Diario 
to print the public warning as Beteta 
had originally ordered. Instead of the 
proscribed front-page announcement 
(“SEC publicly warns Nuevo 
Diario . . . see inside”), Chamorro 
published “Absurd, biased and illegal 
resolution; SEC protects GN-1.” The 
SEC documents were printed inside 
with the headline, “Sequences in a 
shameful SEC proceeding.” 

For having flaunted the will of the 
SEC, Beteta’s office opened new pro- 
ceedings against Nuevo Diario that 
could have closed it for up to five 
days. The paper was given time to 
defend itself, and Nuevo Diario took 
advantage of this opportunity to pre- 


| sent evidence in favor of its allegation 


that the UNO consists of many for- 
mer National Guardsmen and that 
therefore the term GN-UNDO is legiti- 
mate. 

However, Beteta ruled against 
Nuevo Diario, ordering it to shut 
down for a day. The paper appealed, 
and the SEC was expected to make a 
final ruling just after E&P press time 
this past week. 

Nuevo Diario has gone too far, said 
Edwin Yillescas. 

“Some people in the UNO had 
clear connections with the Somocista 
Guard or with the counterrevolution, 
but the government approved their 
entrance into the country,” he said. 
“They were tried, sent to jail, they 
were rehabilitated. They have the 
right to choose a political path. If 
some UNO members have had con- 
nections with Somocismo, this 
doesn’t mean that the UNO is the 
GN-UNO.” 

According to Pablo Antonio 





Cuadra, “there are lots more Somo- 
cistas in the government than in the 
opposition.” The use of the term 
“GN-UNO” betrays “mental defi- 
ciency,” he said, and is “very primi- 
tive.” 

To equate the National Guard and 
the UNO “is not libelous,” countered 
Sofia Montenegro, “it’s a historic 
fact. Fifty thousand cadavers prove 

According to Manglio Tirado, “It’s 
obvious that there’s a connection 
between the ex-National Guard, the 
contras and the UNO.” Using the 
term “GN-UNO,” he said, “is very 
propagandist and sensational” but 
“not exactly injurious or libelous.” 

Beteta noted that Nuevo Diario is 
not being punished because it created 
an untruthful syllogism. In the words 
of the SEC’s Jan. 22 ruling, it is being 
reprimanded for language “which 
creates a revanchist atmosphere that 
could provoke violence.” 

Though it comes as no comfort to 
Xavier Chamorro, the SEC’s position 
toward Nuevo Diario bolsters the 
council’s image as an institution inde- 
pendent of Sandinista control, some- 
thing which the U.S. government dis- 
puted shortly after its founding. The 
SEC’s activist stance has also been 
accompanied by a reduction in cam- 
paign violence. 

Even the country’s papers have 
shown a willingness to moderate their 
discourse. “If at some point we’ve 
raised the tone of our voice,” said 
Xavier Chamorro, “it doesn’t bother 
us to lower it, providing everyone 
does the same.” 

The “civic education” the SEC is 
trying to promote may have long-term 
impact on Nicaraguan print journal- 
ism. “I calculate that within a year, a 
new type of journalism will emerge 
that will know how to become 
involved in the process of recon- 
structing the torn social fabric and 
which will fulfill the role of mediator 
in time of peace,” said Sofia Mon- 
tenegro. “I imagine the polemics will 
be less passionate, less virulent.” 





Gannett grant aids 
minority task force 


The Gannett Foundation has 
awarded a $100,000 grant to the 
American Newspaper Publishers 
Association Foundation to improve 
minority opportunities in newspaper- 
ing. 
The Gannett Foundation grant, to 
be paid over five years, will help sup- 
port the Task Force on Minorities in 
the Newspaper Business. 
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Reporters at other Tribune Co.- 
owned newspapers are being 
recruited to work at the New York 
Daily News in the event of a strike, 
according to a report in the Daily 
News itself. 


The story said reporters were being 
recruited at the Fort Lauderdale 
(Fla.) News/Sun-Sentinel, Orlando 
Sentinel and the Daily Press-Times 
Herald of Newport News, Va. 


The story also said the recruiting 
was being done by the Tribune Co. 
and that reporters accepting the offer 
would receive transportation costs 
and room and board in addition to 
their salaries for the duration of the 
strike. 


John Sloan, vice president/human 
resources at the Daily News, said 
contingency planning has been going 
on at the newspaper for over a year, 








but denied that the Tribune Co. is 
involved. 


“We have said previously we are 
planning to print and distribute a 
newspaper in the event of a work 
stoppage,” Sloan said. “Any kind of 
contingency planning is being done by 
the Daily News. There is no Tribune 
Co. involvement.” 


Sloan declined to give specifics 
about the contingency plans, but he 
said the Newport News paper was not 
involved. 


The News has also reportedly set 
up a computerized newsroom in a 
former Sears warehouse in New 
Jersey which could be used to pro- 
duce the newspaper during a strike. 
The News purchased the site late last 
year and said it would be the site of a 
new production plant if talks with the 
unions produced the major “cost effi- 





Preparing for a strike 


Tribune Co. papers recruiting reporters to send to New York 
in the event of a strike at the New York Daily News 


ciencies” management is seeking 
from all 10 unions. 

The union contracts all expire on 
March 30, and negotiations began in 
late January. 

The Newspaper Guild, which rep- 
resents 800 employees in the news, 
advertising and business depart- 
ments, has already had its initial nego- 
tiating session with the News and 
more meetings are scheduled for early 
March. 

Barry Lipton, president of the New 
York Guild, said the recruitment of 
replacement reporters shows the 
News “has no intention of bargaining 
in good faith” and was seeking to 
provoke its unions. 

Sloan said that he “anticipated” 
that the News’ “few differences” 
with the Guild would be resolved 
and agreement reached on a new con- 
tract. 
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Bureau 


Los Angeles is this year’s host city for the 1990 ANPA Convention, April 23-25, 
bringing together an impressive collection of powerful newspaper executives. Your 
advertising message in ExP’s two ANPA Convention issues will reach the most powerful 
and influential group of newspaper professionals at a time when they’re deciding on the 
entire newspaper industry’s direction for the 1990’s. 


CONVENTION ISSUE-April 21-Virtually every newspaper executive will be 
reading this issue for pre-convention coverage, calendar of events, daily programs 

and the popular “Who’s Staying Where at ANPA.” Your ad here will be in the hands 
of the attendees as well as in the homes and offices of E&P subscribers. 
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POST-CONVENTION ISSUE- April 28- 
A very popular issue that provides timely, 
firsthand news for those publishing, 


advertising and business executives who O 2 
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Classified Advertising 


BENEFIT FROM OUR VAST 
NEWSPAPER AUDIENCE 





FEATURES 
AVAILABLE 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 





COMIC STRIPS 


WEEKLY CARTOON PACKAGE has 2 
features. One, a strip called THE 
GOLDEN DAZE about a retired couple 
making humorous social comments on 
today's America. Other, a panel MUMS 
THE WORD features a different gag 
cartoon for each week of the year. You'll 


jeet 60 strips and 60 panels in this 


package. To inspect one call (906) 
482-6234. Dan Rosandich, GREAT 
LAKES FEATURES, Box 410, Chassell, 
Mi 49916. 





HUMOR 





| 


IN A NUTSHELL. Give your readers a 
‘ood laugh and keep them coming back 
i more. Award-winning, 700 word 
weekly column has fans coast to coast. 
Free samples. Barbara Naness, 119 
Washington Ave., Staten Island, NY 
10314, (718) 698-6979. 





Please write for free samples for 
“FUNNY LAWS” cartoon panel. 
HARVEY ART SERVICE 
1623 Ashland 5-D 
Des Plaines, IL 60016 





HOUSEHOLD COLUMN 


Paint & Household Q & A. Column avail- 
able. Third year in publication. Light- 
hearted and informative. Samples on 
request Bob D'Angelo, PO Box 173, 
East Norwich, NY 11732. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
Partner wanted for established weekly 
in fast growing Philadelphia suburb. 
Call Bob (215) 363-2319. 


__NEWSPAPER BROKERS _ 


“300 sold since 1959” 
W.B. GRIMES & CO. 


Larry Grimes 
PO Box 442, Clarksburg, MD 
(301) 507-6047 
Dick Smith-Southern 
(601) 627-7906 
Power Search Inc. 
(609) 751-4141 


NEWSPAPER BROKERS 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 








Above Average 
PERFORMANCE 
SYD S. GOULD & COMPANY 
2111 Thomas Drive 
Panama City, FL 32407 
(904) 234-1117 





BARRY FRENCH, Ashlawn Road, 
Assonet, MA 02702. (508) 644-5772 
Appraisals-Consulting-Brokerage 


BILL MATTHEW COMPANY conducts 
professional, confidential negotiations 
for sale and purchase of highest quality 
daily and weekly newspapers in the 
country. Before you consider sale or 
purchase of a property, you should call 
(813) 733-8053 daytime; 
(813) 446-0871 nights: 
or write Box 3364, Clearwater Beach, 
FL 34630. No obligation of course. 





JAMES MARTIN & ASSOCIATES 
Suite 1000, 65 E. State Street 
Columbus, OH 43215 (614) 889-9747 


JIM WEBSTER & ASSOCIATES 
newspaper sales & acquisitions 
11325 E. Pagasus, Suite E 150 
Dallas, Texas 75238 
(214) 340-2266 (214) 669-1469 


KARL WRAY, Newspaper Broker 
2420 South Ola Vista 
San Clemente, CA 92672 
(714) 492-5241 


MEL HODELL, Newspaper Broker, 
PO Box 2277, Montclair, CA 91763 
(714) 626-6440 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Straight talk. Hard work. Results. 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atianta, GA 30326 
(404) 364-6554 
FAX (404) 233-2318 
TWX 9102402390 




















BOLITHO-STERLING 
Brokers-Appraisers-Consultants 
Over 600 Newspaper Sales 
ROBERT N. BOLITHO 
(816) 932-5310 
JAMES C. STERLING 
(816) 932-5345 
4500 Main, Suite 900 
Kansas City, MO 64111 


Media Consultants, Inc. 
Brokering the Southwest 
for over 30 years - over 150 sales 
Michael D. Lindsey, PO Box 1797 
Cheyenne, WY 82003 (307) 638-2130 
Robert Houk, PO Box 1584 
Tubac, AZ 85646 (602) 398-9112 


PHILLIPS MEDIA SERVICES 
Newspaper Brokers—Consultants 
215 Mountain Dr., Suite 101 


Destin, FL 32541 
RUPERT PHILLIPS (904) 837-4040 











BRUCE WRIGHT, Media Consuitant 
Newspaper Sales - Consulting 
8937 Laguna Place Way 
Elk Grove, CA 95758 (916)684-3987 





FINANCE 


CASH FOR YOUR NOTE 
If you sold a newspaper and carry a 
seasoned note on the balance, we may 
be interested in buying note for cash. 
Remaining balance of $100,000 - 
$5,000,000. Closing in 2 - 4 weeks. 
(614) 889-9747 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISERS 


C. BERKY & ASSOCIATES, INC. 
Consultants @ Appraisals @ Sales 
Vast Network of Contacts 
900 N. Federal Hwy. - Suite 160 
Boca Raton, FL 33432 
(407) 368-4352 


COMPREHENSIVE APPRAISALS 
rendered in confidence with care for 
accuracy and detail. Established 
reasonable prices. James W. Hall, Jr., 

Jim Hall Media Services 
PO Box 1088, Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 


NEWSPAPER APPRAISALS for estate 
planning, tax, partnership, loan, depre- 
ciation, insurance, corporate and 
persona! worth. Sensible fees. 
Brochure. Bolitho-Sterling Newspaper 
Service, Robert N. Bolitho, (816) 
932-5310, or James C. Sterling, (816) 
932-5345, 4500 Main, Suite 900, 
Kansas City, MO 64111. 
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Buyers or sellers. Call Dick Briggs. 
(803) 457-3846. No obligation. 
Sales @ Appraisals @ Consulting 

RICHARD BRIGGS & ASSOCIATES 
Box 579, Landrum, SC 29356 








DEAN WAITE 
Media Services Division 
Pat Thompson Company 
newspapers-shoppers-electronic media 
4050 Columns Drive, Marietta, GA 
(404) 953-0199 





Fournier Media Service Inc. 
AppraisaleBrokeragee@Consulting 
John L. Fournier Jr. 

PO Box 5789, Bend, OR 97708 
Office (509) 786-4470 


R.C. CRISLER & CO., INC. 

38 years in communications sales 
Confidential and professional service. 
Brokerage @ Consultation @ Appraisal 

Debt & Equity Placement 
GLORIA BUSHELMAN 
600 Vine Street, Suite 2710 
Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
(513) 381-7775 


RICKENBACHER MEDIA SERVICE 
Many years solid experience selling 
daily and weekly newspapers. Contact 
Rickenbacher Media at PO Box 
792001, Dallas, TX 75379. Or phone 
(214) 380-9578. 


WAYNE CHANCEY CONSULTANTS 
PO Box 86, Headland AL 36345 
(205) 693-2619 


Whitesmith Publication Services 


Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 


NEWSPAPERS FOR SALE 




















FREE NEWSPAPER @ SHOPPER 
Brokerage - Appraisal 
John T. Cribb (406) 266-4223 
CRIBB MEDIA SERVICE 
Box 1220, Townsend, MT 59644 
Quality of life is why we live 
in a small Montana town. 
We lead the nation 
in free paper sales. 





JAMES W. HALL, JR. 
Newspaper 
Sales, Appraisals, Consultations 
Jim Hall Media Services 
410 Elm St. Troy, AL 36081 
(205) 566-7198 
FAX (205) 566-0170 





A Kansas county seat weekly, 3,400 
paid. $200,000 gross. $50,000 cash 
flow. $225,000 price. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


Arkansas weekly, gross $100,000, tour- 
ist area. 40,000 cash flow. $100,000. 
Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


A Tennessee weekly - 600,000 gross, 
excellent growth market. $800,000, 
some terms. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


A Texas Cash Cow! Shopper doing 
$1,000,000 gross. Excellent opera- 
tion. Excellent future. 1.1 million 
includes real estate. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 











ALABAMA: Excellent opportunity for 
individual or couple. Well-established 
weekly along Bham/Nashville interstate 
corridor. Industrial expansion. 
$110,000 gross. Price $115,000. 
Terms. 


NORTH CAROLINA: Grab this one fast. 
New interstate opening is making this 
small county-seat weekly (5500 paid) a 
prestige address for nearby city. 
Gorgeous area. Here’s a unique deve- 
lopment possibility in a state everybody 
wants. $130,000 gross. Price 
$150,000. 


MEDIAAMERICA BROKERS 
Lenox Towers, Suite 1000 
3390 Peachtree Rd. NE 
Atlanta, GA 30326, (404) 364-6554 
Lon W. Williams 





A Texas sized shopper. $2,000,000 
gross. Needs strong operator. 25 years 
old, same owner. $3,000,000. 

Webster & Associates (214) 340-2266. 


Atlantic Coast weekly in very nice area. 
Profitable, steady growth, owner seek- 
ing $200,000 with $60,000 down. Box 
4490, Editor & Publisher. 








FLORIDA WEEKLY seeks investor to 
expand operation. Rapidly growing area 
on Florida’s west coast offers uniimited 
potential. $1,000,000 gross sales. 
Respond to Box 4491, Editor & 
Publisher. 





For sale: Oregon weekly near Portland. 
$50,000 down. Call Frank Crow (503) 
769-6338 or 769-4464. 





TEXAS LIST available. $10,000 to 
$30,000 down, most publisher 
financed. Bill Berger, ATN, 1801 
Exposition, Austin, TX 78703. (512) 
476-3950 


Maryland Eastern Shore Monthly. 
Excellent Ma and pa opportunity. W.B. 
Grimes & Company, (301) 507-6047. 


PHILADELPHIA WEEKLY seeks 
investor/buyer. Excellent potential. 
Reply to Paul Bryson (215) 487-1160. 


Profitable Regional Running Magazine. 
$80,000 Gross. (801) 467-4203. 
Utah Runner Cyclist. 














Southern California weekly newspaper 
in high growth area. Call 1-(800) 
669-6976, ask for Tim. 





WELL ESTABLISHED, well received 
profitable shopper in Atlantic Coast year 
round market. Excellent opportunity for 
future growth. Owner retiring. Seeking 
1.3 times gross or $485,000. 
$145,000 down, terms. Box 4484, 
Editor & Publisher. 


WESTERN OREGON 
Worth looking into, 3 community news 
monthlies. 30 hour work week, $147K 
gross with $45K down. 

SOUTHWEST IDAHO 
Non competitive weekly with Mac 
=r $20K cash and assume 
jebt. 





Whitesmith Publication Services 
Rod Whitesmith, (206) 892-7196 
Box 4487, Vancouver, WA 98662 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPERS WANTED 


Considering selling your newspaper and 
have a circulation of over 4,000? Write 
Box 3755, Editor & Publisher. We are a 
small community newspaper group that 
believes in local autonomy. 











Weeklies Wanted — Newspapers or 
shoppers with gross revenues between 
$100,000-$250,000. Located in the 
Western U.S. Send Financial info on 
first inquiry — Box 4501, Editor & 
Publisher. 


EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 


CAMERA & DARKROOM 
SQUeeze Lenses. 
Process camera-lens specialists. 
Optimize, align, focus, calibrate. 
H. Carlbom CKOptical 213/372-0372. 


CIRCULATION SUPPLIES 











INDUSTRY 
SERVICES 


Newspaper tying machine. 5000 per 
hour. 3 hoppers. Ideal for TMC distribu- 
tion. For sale by owner. Contact N.A. 
Lisbey (818) 890-1866 or (818) 
365-5771 


COMPUTERS 








CIRCULATION SERVICES 


America’s leading newspaper 
telemarketing company. 
CIRCULATION DEVELOPMENT INC. 
For brochure and information 
call toll free 1-(800) 247-2338. 


HIGH VOLUME 
LOW CHARGEBACK % 
POOR COMPETITION 


EQUALS 


GROWTH FOR YOU AND ME 
301 MARKETING, INC. 
STEPHEN J. URBISH, PRESIDENT 
(609) 267-7779 or (609) 265-0834 
Box 4506, Editor & Publisher 


J. BLENKARN HOLDINGS 
Canada’s foremost authority in 
circulation telemarketing 
is now available in the U.S.A. 
Jeff Blenkarn (514) 227-6478. 


KEVIN S. PAPPERT 
(313) 673-9533 

















LEVIS NATIONAL, INC 
#1 
in 
TELEMARKETING 
SINCE 1968 


Call Dick Levis at (201) 263-1500 and 
find out why more newspapers use us 
than any other company! 


LEVIS SALES SELLS! 


we THE 
PHONE 
tele] BI, [on 





ee 
@) 


1-800-836-814( 





VER-A-FAST CORPORATION 
1-800-327-8463 


PRESSROOM SERVICES 


DO YOU NEED EXPERT ADVICE ON 
YOUR ELECTRICAL DRIVE SYSTEM? 
Masthead can help. Masthead also 
provides dampening systems, parallel 
drives, horsepower upgrades and 
modernization. 

MASTHEAD INTERNATIONAL 
1(800) 545-6908 1(505) 842-1357 
24-Hour Line PO Box 1952 
Albuquerque, NM 87103 


PRINTING 


JOB PRINTING WANTED 

New Jersey weekly chain with new 
8-unit DEV Horizon web press (with 
color unit) has time available to print 64 
page tab or 32 page broadsheet. 
Competitive rates. High speed mail 
facility also. Call Steve Parker (201) 
766-3900. 




















HASTECH & COMPUGRAPHIC 
2--HASTECH HS 46 systems, 16 EDIT 
Ill Terminals, 4/Sight, 2 - CG Videoset- 
ter Universal, 1 - Advantage II, 1 - MDT 
ei 1- ; Gomp IV Call Joe White (301) 





“ONE” SYSTEM 
Complete system, both Editorial & Clas- 
sified. 24 terminals- 2 remote. MAKE 
OFFER. Contact Bill Cochrane (409) 
744-3611 ext. 214. 


COMPUTER SOFTWARE 


DISPLAY/390 - Ad scheduling, account 
and contract management, sales 
analysis, billing and accounts receiv- 
able - all in one software package. Rate 
chart or column-inch pricing. Nancy 
Jacobsen (415) 488-9279. 


MAILROOM 


1-(315) 336-3100 is the number to 
call for spare parts for your Nolan and 
Cutler-Hammer mailroom equipment. 
NOLAN PRODUCTS, Rome, NY (315) 
336-3100, FAX (315) 336-3177. 


BINDERY 

















Mueller 3 or 4 into 1 inserter 
with or without Rudy Mailhead 
Wesco Graphics (415) 443-2400. 
FAX (415) 443-0452. 


@ 24-P, 48-P, and 72-P HARRIS STUF- 
FERS Reconditioned-Guaranteed 
production-Training program provided. 
JIMMY R. FOX, MAIL ROOM CONSUL- 
TANT (713) 468-5827. 


FOR SALE, Kansas 320 Inserter, No. 2 
Station, Newspaper Stuffer, $7,500. 
Call (201) 772-2121. 


GOOD RECONDITIONED Cheshire and 
Kirk-Rudy labeling machines with 
single and multiwide label heads and 
quarter folders. Call Scott or Jim at 
(800) 527-1668 or (214) 869-2844. 


MAILROOM 
We have all types of belt and wire 
stream conveyors 
Spare parts for stream conveyors 
D.C. & A.C. drive conversions 
Roller top conveyors, all sizes 
Belt conveyors, all sizes 
Bottom wrappers & pacers 
257 Sta-Hi stackers 
Baldwin — -104, 105, 














Signode tying machines 

Conveyor wire 

Wire pliers 

Mueller-Martini inserter, 227 3 into 1 

— labeling machine & 1/4 
older 


Northeast Industries, 
(213) 256-4791 FAX (213) 256-7607 


NEWSPRINT FOR SALE 


28-30 LB NEWSPRINT ROLLS all sizes 
BEHRENS International 
485 E. 17th St., Suite 400 
Costa Mesa, CA 92627-3265 
Telephone: (714) 646-5565 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES — 





PHOTOTYPESETTING 


PRESSES 





COMPUGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT, 7700 
& 7500 EditWriters, 2500 Z Processor, 
MCS H/j Tape Reader, Facit Tape 
Punch. Best Offer. Must Sell! Call 
(201) 772-2121. 


FOR SALE - Compugraphic Typesetting 


System. 
MCS 8400 1HS Phototypesetter.....(1) 
Zebra Processor (1) 

CG Paper/Film Dryer 

MCS 100 Computer 

MCS HD 10mb 

MCS Preview 

Disc Drives 

Terminals & Keyboards 

Rule Option, Preview Option, 
AC1/Receive Option, All Cables & 
Connectors 

Best offer: Jim Tynen, 423 William Pitt 
Union, University of Pittsburgh, PA 
15260, (412) 648-7842. 


SAVE ON PARTS, BOARDS, AND BACK 
UP TYPESETTING MACHINES. Most 
models of COMPUGRAPHIC equipment 
available. Call or fax GRAPH-X: 
PHONE: (215) 797-5515 
FAX: (215) 797-8740. 


FINALLY!!! 1000 Dot laser printers at 
affordable prices. 600 - 1000 dpi with 
prices from $5500 - $7500. Get one up 
on your competition. Call the experts 
today. PC GRAPHICS, division of 

BOB WEBER. (216) 831-0480. 

FAX LINE. (216) 831-1628. 


MCS 8400, Typsetter Only, 16 Fonts 
a 90 Day Parts Warranty, 


$6,750; 

POWERVIEW 10, Dual Disk, 90 Day 
Parts Warranty, $6,500 

MCS and/or POWERVIEW NETWORK- 
ING Available, at $900 per node. 

BOB WEBER. (216) 831-0480. 

FAX LINE. (216) 831-1628. 


COMPUGRAPHIC 
CLEAN SWEEP SALE 

















Must dispose of immediately. 
Trendsetter 812, Editwriter 7900 
and 7-MDT-350 terminals. Vari- 
package. Make offer. 


Contact Charles Pridgeon 





PRESSES 


1978 HARRIS V25 8/U press with JF10 

cross perf/dbl parallel folder, 125 hp 

drive, splicers, silicone, 2 pass dryer, 

break detectors. Call John Newman 
(913) 362-8888 


CARY PASTERS 
6 used, priced at $10,000-$25,000 
IPEC, INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt Drive 


Wheeling, IL 60090 
(312) 459-9700 Fax (312) 459-9707 
Enkel ‘2000’ flying paster, hoist, used 
less than 500 hours. Excellent condi- 


tion. $38,000. Call us for details. 
ONE Atlanta (404) 458-9351 


GOSS URBANITE PRESSES 
22 3/4” cutoff 
Available immediately 
8 units, 600 Series, folder with upper 
former, 2-125 H. P. drives, 
2-6 position rollstands. 4 units floor 
mounted, 4 stacked. 














7 units, 900 series, folder, 100 H.P. 
drives, 
2-6 position rollstands. 


3-700 add-on units. 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 





a — LISTINGS 
” cuto 
wee NNCH400, 12 units, 2 JF40, 


21-1/2” cutoff: 
D.E.V. Horizon 1400 upper units (4) 


22” cutoff 
Goss Metro, 10 units, 1 deck 
Goss Urbanite, 7 units 
Goss SSC folder, balloon 
Super Gazette, 4 units plus 4-color 


22-3/4” cutoff: 
Goss Metro, 8 units, 2 decks 
Goss Urbanite, 4 units, 3-color, 
1976 


Goss Urbanite, 8 units, 1965-67 
Goss Urbanite add-on units 

Goss Urbanite ‘1000‘ series folder 
a ee 4 units plus 4-high, 


Goss Urbanite, 8 units, 3-color, 
1966-73 


Goss Community U.0.P., 3-color unit 
Goss SC folder 

Harris RBC2 folder, 1976 

King KJ8 folder 

M.A.N. UniMan 2/2, 4 units, 2 decks 


Miscellaneous: 
Carry splicers, FP4540, (3) 
Custom-Bilt trimmers, TK300 (2) 
Upper formers for Community, SC, 
SSC, Urbanite folders 


ONE Corporation/Atlanta 
(404) 458-9351 FAX (404) 458-5836 


GOSS 

7-Unit Community, SC folder, small 
daily - pristine condition 

3-Unit Community, 1967 oil, 
available now 

1-Unit Community, oil lub, weekly - 
excellent condition 

Add-on SSC Community 1978 

6-Unit 600 series Urbanite 

4-Unit 500 series Urbanite 

Add-on Urbanite units and folders 

5-Unit 1100 series Suburban 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 22-3/4” 

2-Unit Signature with folder, 23-9/16” 

HARRIS/COTTRELL 

3-Unit V-15 A 1967 w/JF7, good condi- 
tion and available now 

6-Unit Harris V-15A 1974/86 w/JF7 

JF7 folders and — units 


KING 
4-Unit daily King 11 1978/83 w/KJ6A 
folder, very good condition 
4-Unit News King w/KJ6, available now 
Add-on units, folders and upper formers 
ISCELLANEOUS 
6-Unit Wood Colorflex (Urbanite size) 
press, 22 3/4” cut-off, 1970 vintage. 
Enkel splicer, ribbon deck, press drives, 
ink pumps, gluers and more. 


ARE YOU CONSIDERING 
SELLING YOUR PRESS? 
CALL THE LEADER FOR CASH! 


INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 
CORPORATION 


Lenexa, Kansas 
(913) 492-9050 fax (913) 492-6217 
GOSS COMMUNITY 
REBUILT 
Units-Folders-Parts 
GUARANTEED 


Press-Components 
Complete Presses 


Offset Web Sales, Inc. 
73 N. Sunset Dr. 
Camano Island, WA 98292 
1-(800) 343-0097 
FAX (206) 387-9090 


GOSS COMMUNITY add-on compo- 
nents 1976 3 rebuilt units, SC folder 
with 1/2, 1/4 and double parrallel. 60 
HP Fincor motor and controller avail- 
able March Ist. 

BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 


EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 
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EQUIPMENT & SUPPLIES 





HELP WANTED 





PRESSES 


PRESSES 


PRESSES 


ACADEMIC 





GOSS COMMUNITY PRESSES 

Rebuilt or “as is” 

4 units, s/c folder 3-72/1-78 

4 units, s/c folder, 1971 

3 units 1976 Rebuilt 

s/c folder rebuilt, 1/2, 1/4, D.P. 

1 unit 76, 2 units 72 

1 Cary Ribbon deck 

2 Cary Mini-Splicers for Community 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 


GOSS COMMUNITY (1976) 4 units, 
folder. Good condition. Buy all or part. 
In operation--available in March. 22 
3/4” cut-off. (518) 459-8455, Sam or 
Jim. 








GOSS 
Goss Urbanite 5 units. 
Goss Urbanite 3 color units. 
Goss Urbanite folders, roll stands, 
drives and accessories. 
Goss Suburban 1500 series unit 
Goss 1500 folder DP 
Goss Community units, folders. 
Harris V-25, 5 units, 1978. 
Harris folders, roll stands, upper 
balloon formers & drives. 
Harris V-25 upper balloon former 
Goss S/C folder. 
MISCELLANEOUS 
3 Cary Flying Pasters 
Urbanite skip slitter upper formers 
1 Guilmont 1/4 folder and trimmer 
1 ATF Imprinter 
1 Butler flying paster 


WANTED: Newspaper presses and 
accessories 


IPEC INCORPORATED 
97 Marquardt Drive 
Wheeling (Chicago), IL 60090 
(312) 459-9700 Telex 206766 


GOSS URBANITE PRESSES and 
ADD-ON COMPONENTS 

7 units, 1 folder, 900 series 
10 units, 2 folders, 900 + 700 Series 
3 Add-on Units, 700 Series 
100 HP FINCOR Motor & Controller 
(2) 6 position rollstands 
This equipment is in very good mechan- 
ical condition and currently in opera- 
tion. Available March 15th. Can be 
purchased “As Is” or rebuilt. 
BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 








HARRIS V-15C 1979 22-3/4 x 36 3 
units with JF 7 folder, 3 rollstands, 
brush dampening, gluer, hoist, 105 
Count-o-veyor. Excellent condition. 

DAMCO EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
(212) 265-2211 FAX (212) 265-5202 





WHITE & COLORED 
NEWSPRINT & DIRECTORY 


GROUNDWOOD OFFSET (68 to 
78 Brightness) 


FREE SHEET OFFSET 


Prime, top performing U.S., 
Canadian and European grades 
direct from mill or from our ware- 
house at competitive prices. Next 
day delivery from warehouse to 
most Northeast citities. Prompt 
and courteous service to small 
and large customers. 








MCGRANN PAPER CORP. 
88 Fisher Rd. 
Watertown, NY 13601 
Call Linda, Keith, Kirk, or John at 


(315) 788-4090 
FAX: (315) 7: 





ONE GOSS MK II PRESS 22 3/4” 
8 - Units, digital reels 
4 - Color humps 
1 - Single 3:2 Imperial folder 
New SCR motor and drive in 1986 
ONE GOSS MK ¥ 22 3/4” (S/N 4018) 
- Units 
4 - Color humps 
3 - Half decks 
1 - Double 3:2 folder 
2- Angle | bar pane 
8 - 42” digital ree 
INLAND NEWSPAPER MACHINERY 


CORPORATION 
(913)492-9050Fax# (913) 492-6217 





PRESSES 
Goss Urbanite Folder-918. 
Goss Urbanite Units 
Goss Urbanite Rollstands 
Goss Urbanite Drives 
Goss Urbanite 1/4 folders 
Goss Urbanite Balloon formers 
an Colormatic 3-2 folder 23-9/16” 


Hoe Balloon Formers 

Goss Balloon Formers 

Guilmout Quarterfolder and Trimmer 

Goss RTP’s 40 and 42 inches 

Goss Mark 1 Half Decks and Hump 

Goss Mark 2 Half Decks and Humps 

Goss Double 2-1 folder 22-3/4” C.O. 

Goss Skip Slitters all C.O. 

Goss Portable Inc. Fountains 

Hoe Skip Slitters all C.O. 

Paper roll track and roll dollies 

We stock spare parts for most presses 

We do press rebuilding 

We do pam moving vagy ais 
ortheast Industries, 

(213) 256. 4791 FAX (213) 286. 7607 


WANTED: 


1. 161” or 109” Y-columns with right- 
handed RTP or K-frame for Goss 
Cosmo Press. 


2. 8-unit (2 stacked) Community 1980 
or later, preferably with SSC 
folder. 


AVAILABLE: 


1. GOSS METRO 2:1 FOLDER #3104 
DOUBLE DELIVERY 


2. (4) 1983 CARY AUTOPASTERS 
MODEL FP4540-(2) PAIR 
STACKED UNITS. 


3. SU FOLDER #1709 (MANUFAC- 
TURED 1985, NEVER USED) 


4. URBANITE FOLDER #U1054 


5. 150 HP MOTOR & CONTROLLER 
FROM COSMO PRESS #3501. 


STAR INTERNATIONAL CORP. 
TEL:(414) 377-9422 
FAX:(414) 377-3655 


WEB PRESSES 


6 Unit Urbanite 

Goss Community 21 1/2 - 4 High 
Goss Community 8 Unit 2 folder, 4 high 
Goss Ribbon Deck 

Wesco Graphics (415) 443-2400. 

FAX (415) 443-0452. 


WANTED TO BUY 











PRICE REDUCED 
FOR IMMEDIATE SALE 
4-Unit 1984 Windmoeller Hoelscher 
flexo press with 3 half decks, double 
3:2 folder & RTPs. Cut-off is 23-9/16" 
but can be reduced to 22”. Available 
for immediate removal. 
Inland Newspaper Machinery Corp. 

(913) 492-9050 Fax (913) 492- 6217 


Dirhoric heat filter and heat absorbing 
glass for a 6KW Berkey Graphic Master 
Enlarger. Phone (913) 762-5000. 
Would consider older Berkey enlarger. 
Ask for Ron Maley. 


WANTED: Newspaper racks TK-80 or 
K- 80. ao es Anne Coghlan (313) 








Press 22 3/4” 


GOSS 

— Community SC, 4 units, 1972 

— Community, 3 units, 1972 

— Suburban 1500 series, 8 units & 2 
folders 

— Metro, 2 add on units 

— Metro, 2:1 folder 

HARRIS 

— N-845-6 units, RBC-2, 1974 

— N-850-6 units, 1983, RBC-2 

— V-25-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

— V-15D-8 units, 1980, JF-25 

KING 

— ColorKing-5 units, KJ-8, 1970 

— NewsKing-5 units, KJ-6, 1976 


BELL CAMP INCORPORATED 
(201) 492-8877 FAX (201) 492-9777 


WEB OFFSET PRESSES 

8-Unit Goss suburban 1000 Series, 
2-SC-Folder 

4 Units Harris V-25, JF-25 folder 

1 Harris V-22 units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange. 

4 Harris V-15A units completely rebuilt 
for sale or exchange. 

1 Stobb Stacker Bundler 

Harris upper former for V series folders. 

Sheeter, Clark-Aiken from a Harris V 
series press, 22-3/4" by 36” double- 
width 

2 Count-O-Veyors mode! 104, rebuilt 
with Tach generators 

1 104 Count-0-Veyor 


MIRACLE INDUSTRIES, INC. 
in. GREAT HILL “e 
NAUGATUCK, CT 06770 
(203) 723- so Fax (203) 723-0394 
(800) 526-7558 


215 Coastline Road 
Sanford, FL 32771 
(407) 321-3505 Fax (407) 330-7556 








HELP 
WANTED 


ACADEMIC 


COMMUNICATIONS 
Assistant/Associate Professor 








Tenure-track position to teach courses 
in mass media communication, news- 
writing and public relations; to coordi- 
nate internships for students in their 
last semester; to serve as faculty advisor 
to the college newspaper and to advise 
Communications Program majors to 
begin Fall 1990. Master’s degree and 
college experience required. Send 
resume, transcripts, a list of courses 
taught and specific experiences perti- 
nent to this position, and three letters of 
recommendation to: Eileen Fitzsim- 
mons, Chairperson, Humanities Divi- 
sion, Sage Junior College of Albany, 
140 New Scotland Avenue, Albany, NY 
12208. Review of applications to begin 
February 26, 1990. 





Director of Journalism in Communica- 
tion Department. Ph.D. preferred, 
masters and experience required. Teach 
wide variety of journalism courses, 
direct student publicatons. 12-month 
position, salary and rank negotiable. 
Review of applications will begin April 
15, 1990, and continue until positions 
are filled. Send resume and 3 letters of 
recommendation to: Willis M. Watt, 
Fort Hays State University, 600 Park, 
Hays, KS 67601-4099. Fort Hays State 
is an equal opportunity, affirmative 
action employer. Women, minorities, 
and disabled are encouraged to apply. 





Faculty position in Mass Communica- 
tions beginning August 23, 1990. 
Teach public relations, advertising and 
news-editorial courses. Doctorate 
preferred, Master’s required. College 
teaching experience mandatory; high 
school desirable. fie Merce oh 1990 eri- 
ence a plus. Deadline: March 2 
Submit resume and nr dna a 
Personnel Services, Northeastern State 
University, Tahlequah, OK 74464 
AA/EOE. 





JOURNALISM. Department of Commu- 
nications and Visual Arts, University of 
North Florida seeks applications for 
news-editorial position for the 1990 
Fall Semester. The deadline is April 15, 
1990. Ph.D. required; newspaper 
experience and ability to advise student 
newspaper and teach in at least one 
other communications field will be a 
plus. Send letter of application, tran- 
script, resume and three current letters 
of reference to Dr. Shirley S. Carter, 
Chair, Dept. of Communications and 
Visual Arts, University of —" Florida, 
4567 St. Johns Bluff Rd., S., Jackson- 
ville, FL 32216. The sialde is an 
affirmative action, equal opportunity 
employer. 





Journalism tenure track position. Asso- 
ciate Professor/Program Coordinator to 
teach in the news/editorial sequence 
and coordinate the academic programs 
BA/BS in print areas. Ph.D., media and 
teaching experience required. Journal- 
ism Program produces twice weekly 
paper, bi-annual magazine and year- 
book. Application deadline: open until 
filled. Contact: Dr. Robert Eubanks, 
Chair, Div. Public Comm., Sam Hous- 
ton State Univ., Huntsville, TX 77341. 
AA-EEO Employer. 





Liberal arts college seeks print journal- 
ism faculty member for tenure track 
assistant or associate professor in three 
member journalism department. At 
least five years professional newspaper 
experience and some college teaching 
experience required. Ability to teach 
media law and/or journalism history 
preferred. Women and minorities are 
especially encouraged to apply. Appli- 
cation deadline April 1, 1990. Send 
letter, resume and references to Jour- 
nalism Search Committee, Box O, 
Department of Journalism, Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Delaware, OH 
43015. 





UNIVERSITY OF ALABAMA 
Master’s program invites applicants 
who have demonstrated, or shown 
potential for, excellence in journalism. 
Assistantships. Write rose cage ey 
Department, Tuscaloosa, 
35487-0172 or call (205) 348- 185. 





Each of us needs time for 
mental self-renewal. 
Whitt N. Schultz 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


BUSINESS MANAGER 
We have a challenging Business Mana- 
ger’s position for an individual who 
enjoys the outdoors and small commun- 
ity living. Daily in South Dakota is seek- 
ing an individual who wili be responsi- 
ble for financial reporting, budgeting, 
personnel, safety and building. The 
individual also will give support to the 
other divisions of the paper. 
We offer a competitve compensation 
package with opportunities to grow 
within the organization. 
Please send your resume with _ 
requirements to: Box 4497, Editor 
Publisher. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 24, 1990 














CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
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No. of Insertions: Amount Enclosed: $ 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


Effective January 1, 1990 

POSITIONS WANTED 

1 week — $3.95 per line 

2 weeks — $3.25 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $2.75 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $2.55 per line, per issue. 





LINE ADS 

1 week — $6.70 per line 

2 weeks — $5.85 per line, per issue. 
3 weeks — $5.10 per line, per issue. 
4 weeks — $4.35 per line, per issue. 
Add $6.50 per insertion for box service. Add $4.20 per insertion for box service. 
Count as an additional line in copy. Count as an additional line in copy. 


Count approximately 34 characters and/or spaces per line. 
3 lines minimum. 
NO ABBREVIATIONS. 


DEADLINE: Every Tuesday, 12 pm (ET) 
For Saturday’s issue. 


Payment must accompany all Positions Wanted ads. 
DISPLAY CLASSIFIED 


The use of borders, boldface, illustrations, logo, etc., on classified ads 
charged the following rates per column inch per insertion: 1 time, $85; 2 to 
5 times, $80; 6 to 12 times, $75; 13 to 25 times $70; 26 to 51 times $65; 
52 times, $60. 


DEADLINE: 8 days prior to publication date. 
Contract rates available upon request. 
Box number responses are mailed each day as they are received. 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19th Street, NY, NY 10011. (212) 675-4380, FAX (212) 929-1259. 





HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADMINISTRATIVE 


ADMINISTRATIVE 





CUSTOMER SERVICE MANAGER 


We are a Midwestern metropolitan 
newspaper seeking an experienced 
Customer Service Manager to lead and 
motivate our moderately-sized 
department. 


The right candidate will have a mini- 
mum of two years of customer service 
experience at a daily newspaper. Addi- 
tionally, a working knowledge of circula- 
tion systems and personal computers is 
preferred. We place great importance 
on training, listening, motivating and 
contributing in a management “team” 
environment. 


We offer a competitve salary commen- 
surate with your experience, 
comprehensive benefits package and 
opportunities for advancement. 


Send your resume and salary history to: 
Box 4486, Editor & Publisher 


DIRECTOR OF HUMAN RESOURCES 





Northwest newspaper seeking candi- 
dates for top personnel/labor manage- 
ment position. Experience with labor 
union negotiations and personnel admi- 
nistration necessary. Knowledge of 
applicable state and federal employ- 
ment and benefits administration laws 
helpful. Competitive salary and excel- 
lent benefits package available. Quali- 
fied candidates should submit resume, 
together with letter and salary history 
to: Box 4492, = Publisher. 





EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


The Arizona Newspapers Association 
invites applications for an effective 
Executive Director to manage services 
for-its 106 member newspapers. Duties 
include budgeting, lobbying, and 
management of departments. Please 
submit an extensive resume detailing 
any association experience with your 
required salary range to Mr. Bob Larson, 
President, Arizona Newspapers Associ- 
ation, 711 E. Missouri Avenue, Suite 
119, Phoenix, AZ 85014. 


General Manager for large weekly news- 
paper in Northeast Mississippi. Good 
pay, insurance, strong future. 

(601) 837-8111. 








PUBLISHER 

Due to pending retirement of our 
current publisher, an exiciting oppor- 
tunity exists at a small Hawaiian daily. 
The candidate we seek will be 
community-oriented, and must have a 
thorough knowledge of all facets of 
small daily operations. Competitive 
market requires sharp marketing skills. 
Attractive incentive compensation 
package to the right candidate. Reply 
Box 4471, Editor & Publisher. 





PUBLISHER/SALES MANAGER 
National publishing concern looking for 
Publisher/Sales Manager for trade 
publications in Rocky Mountain Region. 
Strong sales and operations experience 
necessary. Excellent benefits, salary 
and bonus package. Send resume to 
Publisher, PO Box 26237, Salt Lake 
City, UT 84126-0237. 


Publisher wanted for weekly newspaper 
in Southern Minnesota. Successful 
candidate must have a strong back- 
round in all facets of newspaper 
publishing. Excellent salary, bonus and 
benefits package included. Send 
resume to Denis Mindak, PO Box 100, 
Blue Earth, MN 56013. 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 

Daily in a good community with indust- 
rial and agricultural economic base 
needs a creative manager. Must have 
leadership qualities, knowledge of all 
newspaper operations, able to train, 
inspire and manage veteran sales 
people. Should be a “hands-on” adver- 
tising manager, promotional minded 
with proven track record. The position 
offers an exciting opportunity to grow 
with an expanding company. Please 
send resume and salary requirements to 
Box 4451, Editor & Publisher. 


ADVERTISING SALES MANAGER 
Investment position with southern Cali- 
fornia weekly. Call 1-(800) 669-6976, 
ask for Tim. 


ADVERTISING DIRECTOR 

















Richmond's (Virginia) suburban news- 
paper group seeks an experienced 
newspaper sales management person 
who is willing to work hard to lead our 
advertising team of 15 in a rapidly grow- 
ing market. The right person will be 
responsible for achievement of sales 
goals, marketing of our newspapers, 
training staff and making calls on major 
and key accounts. Excellent opportunity 
to join a young growing company in a 
great market! 


Qualified candidates shouid send a 
resume and salary requirements to: 
Robert G. Beck, Publisher, Central 
be Publishing, Inc., PO Box 1249, 
10833 West Broad Street, Glen Allen, 
VA 23060. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER for small 
daily, small town lifestyle, growing nice- 
ly. Contact Ben Reddick, Paso Robles 
Daily Press, (805) 238-0330, PO Box 
427, Paso Robles, CA 93447. 


Retail Advertising Director to take over 
number 2 position, reporting directly to 
publisher. Long-established, dominant 
weekly newspaper and shopper group. 
Salary-plus-commensurate with experi- 
ence. Write F. Griffin, One Irving Place, 
Box P25D, New York, NY 10003. 














REQUIRES: 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 


The University of Houston seeks qualified advertising manager to plan and 
execute promotion and sales campaigns for the Student Publications Office. 


Relevant bachelor’s degree or significant advertising sales experience; 
At least 3 years experience in selling display advertising; 

Ability to handle daily deadlines and motivational skills; 

Finely honed communication skills. 


Send resume and letter of application to: 


Human Resources Department 
University of Houston 
Houston, TX 77204-2270 
Equal Opportunity Employer 
































EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 24, 1990 














HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





ADVERTISING - 


ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING 


ART/GRAPHICS 





Bilingua! Category Sales Manager: 


La Opinion, The Leading Spanish 
Language Daily Newspaper, has an 
excellent opportunity for a bilingual 
English/Spanish category sales mana- 
ger with a minimum 5 years newspaper 
advertising experience. The candidate 
will have a firm understanding of the 
importance of newspapers as an infor- 
mation source and will be able to relate 
that to a successful sales strategy. 
Responsibilities include developing 
category sales, directing account execu- 
tives and maintaining high standards of 
customer service. 


La Opinion is located in Los Angeles 
and has a circulation of 100,000. We 
offer a competitive salary, excellent 
benefits and the challenges associated 
with an organization experiencing rapid 
growth. 


If you are interested in joining a news- 
paper with the reputation as the leading 
Spanish language daily in the nation, 
please send your resume with salary 
history to: 


Human Resources Manager 
La Opinion 
1436 S. Main Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90015 


Large suburban weekly paid newspaper 
group in Milwaukee is in need of an 
experienced retail manager to lead, 
organize and inspire sales staff. 
Strengths in training, motivation and 
creative sales promotions a must. 
Experience with a suburban weekly 
chain is a requirement. Our fringes and 
pay are top shelf and we believe in 
allowing our managers to manage in an 
unrestricted environment. All replies 
will be held in strictest confidence. 
Send information about yourseif includ- 
ing employment history, salary needs 
and personal career ambitions to: 
cong | re ers, Inc. Attn: 
Wayne P. Toske, 640 E. Ryan Road, 
Oak Creek, WI 53154. 








CLASSIFIED SALES MANAGER 


Put your experience to work for The 
Gazette -- We're looking for a manager 
to direct classified contract advertising 
sales. Develop, implement and meet 
sales plans and goals, co-ordinate train- 
ing and promote use of classifieds. 


Qualified candidates should have a 
college degree in business/marketing, 
or.equivalent work experience, 3 to 5 
years in advertising or sales and 
management experience. Print/ 
newspaper experience is a plus. 


We offer a competitive starting salary, 
commission and bonus plan, an excel- 
lent benefits program and an employee 
stock ownership plan. 


Please send your confidential resume 
and salary requirements to Employee 
Relations by March 1. 


The Gazette 
500 Third Avenue SE 
Cedar Rapids, 1A 52401 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 


Immediate opening for a strong team 
player to join one of the fastest growing 
media companies in the Southwest. The 
ideal candidate for the position of 
Outside Automotive Manager will report 
to the Outside Classified Sales Mana- 
ger. Wil! be responsible for directing the 
automotive sales team, consisting of 8 
sales representatives, to maximize 
revenue and share from automotive 
dealerships. Will involve counseling 
sales representatives in the field; make 
sales calls on advertising community; 
train and develop sales staff. Require- 
ments include: outside sales experi- 
ence, related college degree and excel- 
lent communication skills. Please mail 
resume along with cover letter to: Cliff 
Clements, Classsified Advertising 
Manager, PO Box 4747, Houston, TX 
77210-4747. 








Highland Superstores, Inc. is one of the largest and fastest 
growing Electronics and Appliance Retailers in the nation. We 
currently operate 100 stores in 12 states. Within our creatively 
motivated in-house advertising agency, a professional opportunity 


exists for a 


Creative Art Manager 


Qualified candidates will be highly creative and possess 
6 plus years retail advertising experience with an 
emphasis on layout and design in print media. A degree 
in Advertising/Design and managerial experience 
required. Excellent organizational and communication 


skills a must. 


We offer an excellent compensation and benefits package. If you 
meet our criteria, appreciate a challenge, and desire a fast-paced 
work environment, send or fax your resume, including salary 


history, in confidence to: 


Sanford Janow 
Highiand Superstores, Inc. 
909 N. Sheldon Rd. 
Plymouth, Michigan 48170 
Phone (313) 451-3688 


Fax 


(313) 451-3495 


EOE M/F/H/V 


CO-OP/ 

SPECIAL PROJECTS COORDINATOR 
Work for one of the Midwest's finest 
dailies, located in a growing, waterfront 
community. 


Join our award-winning newspaper, part 
of a nationwide group, known for crea- 
tivity and innovation. We are seeking a 
person interested in personal and 
professional growth opportunities, who 
can thrive in the flexible atmosphere 
our 50/M plus circulation offers. 


Extensive media sales experience, a 
good working knowledge of co-op and 
the ability to work as part of an aggres- 
sive team are the primary skills needed 
for this challenging position. Outstand- 
ing marketing, computer, research and 
artistic support is provided. 


Excellent salary, commission and bene- 
fits package. Send cover letter, resume 
and salary history in confidence to: Box 
4472, Editor & Publisher. 

EQUAL a EMPLOYER 





LIFETIME OPPORTUNITY 

ONE DISPLAY ADV. SALES MGR. 

& ONE CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 
I saawenminn dikerate re C 
mi at , CA 
based eight zone newspaper group. One 
daily & seven weeklies. Our 45th year of 
continuous 





CA 90048-5797 
FAX (213) 651-0740 
Allresponses will be held in confidence. 


ART/EDITORIAL 











DESIGNER-PHOTOGRAPHER 

Cal State Fullerton’s Public Affairs 
Office seeks designer for 70,000-circu- 
lation university quarterly: You'll alsc 
assist in creating a more unified graphic 
image for the university, take photos for 
the weekly faculty/staff publication and 
develop a photo file. Desktop publish- 
ing, publications design and photojour- 
nalism experience preferred. $2,299 - 
$2,763 per month with benefits. 
Request application for Graphic Artist | 
from CSUF Personnel Office, T-14-P, 
Fullerton, CA 92634. 3/9/90 filing 
deadline. AA/EOE. 





The Knight-Ridder 
Pulitzer Prize winning 
St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch 
is looking for a 


STAFF ARTIST 


April opening 
We're looking for an artists to join our 
talented art department. The salar 
ranges from $25,000 to $44,00 
depending on your experience. If you're 
good at Macintosh graphics and a 
talented illustrator, please write. 


@ Knowledge of Macdraw II, Freehand 
and Illustrator. Knowledge of Quark 
Xpress is a plus. 

® Ability to visualize and execute infor- 
mational graphics. 

@ Understanding of the importance of 
design and typography. 

@ Ability to work in a deadline 
environment. 

@ Team player attitude. 


If you feel you are the talent we're look- 
ing for, please send a letter, samples, if 
available, and resume to: 


(No phone calls, please.) 


Wayne Hassell 
St. Paul Pioneer Press Dispatch 
edar Street 
St. Paul, MN 55101 





Here's a rare chance to be in at the birth 
of a publication. We're a Zone 2, 
70,000-circulation daily paper looking 
for an experienced designer/layout 
person to help design a new Sunday 
edition, then oversee design of display 
pages. Job has growth potential. Send 
samples of work with resume and a 
requirements to Box 4443, Editor 
Publisher. 


ART/GRAPHICS 


ENTERTAINMENT EDITOR 

As part of our expended enterainment 
emphasis, the St. Paul Pioneer Press 
Dispatch is looking for an experienced 
entertainment editor to plan and 
produce a new daily arts and entertain- 
ment page and other coverage. This 
assistant entertainment editor should 
have broad knowledge of arts and enter- 
tainment, be able to generate good story 
ideas, be able to generate good story 
ideas, be extremely well organized, 
have strong layout and graphic skills 
and enjoy working with writers. The 
Pioneer Press is a Knohgt-Ridder daily 
in the competitive and highly liveabie 
Twin Cities area. Salary range: 
$25,000-$44,000. Send letter, 
resume, work samples to Mark Stans- 
burg, Pioneer Press Dispatch, 345 
Cedar St., St. Paul, MN 55101. 


MAGAZINE ART DIRECTOR 











A national inflight magazine is looking 
for an experienced art director know- 
ledgeable in all phases of publication 
keg ag from design to paste-up. 

ust be creative and able to handle 
monthly deadlines. Send resume and 
cover letter to Patsy Johnston, Pace 
Communications, PO Box 13607, 
Greensboro, NC 27415. 





CIRCULATION 


BILINGUAL CIRCULATION MANAGER 


La Opinion, The Leading Spanish 
Language Daily Newspaper, has an 
excellent opportunity for a bilingual 
English/Spanish circulation png 
with minimum 5 years experience. The 
candidate must have a solid back- 
ground in all areas of circulation includ- 
ing sales and promotions, service, 
budgeting and organization. 


La Opinion is located in Los Angeles 
and has a circulation of 100,000. We 
offer a competitive salary, excellent 
benefits and the challenges associated 
with an organization experiencing rapid 
growth. 


If you are interested in joining a news- 
paper with the reputation as the leading 
Spanish language daily in the nation, 
please send your resume with salary 
history to: 


Human Resources Manager 
La Opinion 
1436 S. Main Street 
Los Angeles, CA 90015 


CIRCULATION DIRECTOR 

Who can increase my circulation. We 
are a M-F PM and Sunday AM. We are 
close to 14,000, with potential, but 
stalled. We are paying 28,000, plus up 
to 5,000 bonus. Nice area to live and 
work. If you can make it happen, send 
me a resume NOW. Inciude a cover 
letter and tell me about yourself and tell 
me why YOU can increase my paid 
circulation. No phone calls. Neil D. 
Williams, Publisher, The Sentinel, PO 
Box 9, Hanford, CA 93232. 





EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 24, 1990 





Classified 


... Where newspaper 
people meet and 
strike a match! 





Find your editor, advertising manager, 
artist, sales representative, circulation 
manager, public relations or production 
person with an ad in Editor & Publisher. 
We reach the working journalists you 
want to reach, every week .. . 113,000 
strong. 


It’s your 
people-to-people 
meeting place... 





All mail and calls go to: 


Editor & Publisher 
11 West 19 Street 
New York, N.Y. 10011 
212 675-4380 
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HELP WANTED 





CIRCULATION 


EDITORIAL 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 

Top prize winner in state seeks circula- 
tion leader. Growing 13,000 six-day PM 
paper which has has 16 percent growth 
in last three years. New building under 
construction. New press installed this 
summer. Come lead, by example, our 
eager six-person staff. Ideal candidate 
knows ABC and Postal regulations and 
reports, is computer literate, and has 
sales and promotional knowledge. 
Competitive salary, plus year-end bonus 
potential. Advancement potnetial. Send 
letter, resume, salary history and refer- 
ences Daryl M. Hall, Publisher, Kearne' 
Hub, PO Box 1988, Kearney, N 
68848. 


Able to write interesting top quality 
copy for our upscale full color food 
section? Knowledgeable about nutrition 
and gourmet cooking? Enjoy interview- 
ing local cooks? Experienced? Resume 
to Steve Pappas, Executive Editor, 
News-Journal, PO Box 2831, Daytona 
Beach, Fl 32115-2831. 


AGGRESSIVE EDITOR needed for prog- 
ressive Southeast tri-weekly. Direct 
staff of five. Write editorials, columns, 
some reporting, layout and pasteup. All- 
Mac operation. Salary in low $20s. 
Profit-sharing and 401K. Find out how 
much fun we aeyy. can be. Send 
resume to Box 4496, Editor & 
Publisher. 








Circulation Director for afternoon daily 
in competitive market. We are seeking a 
Creatiye, motivated manager with a 
successful record in sales, retention, 
carrier recruitment, and training. 
Competitve salary and benefit package. 
Send resume and salary requirements 
to Greg Oxley, General Manager, 
Transcript-Telegram, 120 Whiting 
Farms Road, Holyoke, MA 01040. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 


The Gazette, a 72,000 morning and 
84,000 Sunday paper published in a 
growth market, is searching for a highly 
motivated circulaton. We want an indi- 
vidual with proven skills in distribution 
and transportation systems, sales prom- 
otion, customer service, staff develop- 
ment and participative management. 


Enjoy the opportunity and challenge of 
a dynamic marketplace as well as an 
excellent quality of life. We offer a 
competitve compensation and incentive 
program, an excellent benefits package 
and an outstanding retirement plan. 


Send your confidential resume with 
salary requirements to Mary Collins, 
The Gazette, 500 Third Avenue SE, 
Cedar Rapids, IA 52401. EOE. 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 


In 1989 we doubled our circulation, 
advanced our product from weekly to 
tri-weekly edition and aggressively 
converted from mail delivery to carrier 
delivery. Households in our southern 
California market increased 36% in the 
last 6 months. Now the search is on for 
an experienced hands-on circulation 
manager with strong leadership skills to 
implement even bigger plans in 1990. 
Exciting career advancements and 
opportunities with Tribune company 
benefits. Send resume and cover letter 
to The Californian, 28636 Front Street, 
Temecula, CA 92390. Attn: Circulation 
Manager. EQE. 





STATE CIRCULATION MANAGER to 
direct the regular operation of four 
home delivery and single copy distribu- 
tion centers. Qualified applicants must 
have a minimum of 5 years experience 
in Home Delivery operations; and 2 
ears experience serving in a manager- 
lal position. Degree in Business Admi- 
nistration preferred. Please send 
resume and salary history to: Gary 
Evans, Circulation Operations Manager, 
aeate 24700, West Palm Beach, FL 





We are an aggressive group of weeklies 
in Zone 2 looking for a backup door-to- 
door crew sales operation. We would 
prefer an independent crew sales 
company who would write quality, 
verifiable business at a decent price. 
We currently have two companies 
contracted, looking for a third. No 
national organziations, please. Send 
information to Box 4507, Editor & 
Publisher. 





ART & ARCHITECTURE WRITER 


The Kansas City Star’s longtime art & 
architecture critic is retiring. We need a 
journalist with 5 years of daily newspap- 
er experience to cover a busy art & 
architecture beat, including the presti- 
gious Nelson-Atkins Museum and the 
Kansas City Art Institute. You’ll be writ- 
ing reviews, interviews, features and 
opinion pieces on both the local and 
national art scene. Send resume, clips 
and references to: 
Robert W. Butler 
Arts & Entertainment editor 
Kansas oo Star 
Kansas City, MO 64108 


ASSISTANT NEWS EDITOR 

The Lansing State Journal is seeking an 
assistant news editor to join a solid and 
experienced editing team. We are look- 
ing for a creative, aggressive editor who 
wants to work hard and move up quickly 
at an award-winning newspaper in a 
vibrant and growing university and state 
capital community. Design skills are a 
must; high standards also expected on 
word editing. Technical savvy desire- 
able. Good pay, great opportunity for 
advancement with a Gannett newspap- 
er. Send resume and clips to Tom Calli- 
nan, Editor, The Lansing State Journal, 
120 East Lenawee Street, Lansing, MI 
48919. 


ASSISTANT CITY EDITOR 

The Buffalo News, 320,000 daily circu- 
lation, seeks assistant city desk editor. 
Should have experience as reporter as 
well as desk. Will be assigning stories, 
working with reporters, editing copy. 
Split shifts, night hours will be the 
routine. Could be a good move for some- 
one from small daily. Contact: Stan 
Evans, Assistant ey Editor, 
Buffalo News, One News Plaza, Buffa- 
lo, NY 14240. 


Assistant News Editor 

The San Jose Mercury News, a Knight- 
Ridder newspaper, is looking for a 
bright, creative assistant news editor 
with strong news judgment, design 
skills and supervisory experience to join 
an expanded news desk in one of Ameri- 
ca’s top newsrooms. You'll do A- 
section, special projects and front-page 
layout. We seek someone who can skill- 
fully design and package the newspap- 
er, who knows where and how to play 
the day’s news and who is skilled at 
balancing competing interests among 
various departments. Benefits and pay 
are competitive, and Northern Califor- 
nia’s lifestyle and climate are excep- 
tional additional benefits. Send letter, 
resume and page layouts to Jeff 
Thomas, Executive News Editor, San 
Jose Mercury News, 750 Ridder Park 
Drive, San Jose, California, 95190. 


ASSISTANT FEATURES EDITOR 
Progressive, state-of-the-art suburban 
Chicago daily, 65,000 circulation, 
seeks team member who will add polish 
toa — features section. If you 
write snappy headlines, edit with relish 
and know good design and color, submit 
resume, references and samples of your 
work to Box 4495, Editor & Publisher. 
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ASSISTANT NEWS EDITOR 

A daily newspaper in the midwest, with 
a circulation of 450,000 is seeking a 
senior editor to be in charge of page 
design. Applicants should be proficient 
in design, layout, pagination and 
computer graphics. Duties would 
include direction of a design-layout 
desk, which produces six feature 
sections. Candidates must have at least 
4 years experience and be able to 
provide administrative supervision, 
advice and counsel to several layout 
editors. Excellent salary and fringe 
benefits. Send resume and work 
samples to Box 4468, Editor & 
Publisher. An Equal Opportunity 
Employer. 


ASSOCIATE EDITOR 
For general aviation magazines 
published in the E! Toro area of South- 
ern California. Must have experience in 
subject plus degree in Journalism and/ 
or English. Publication experience most 
helpful. Send resume to: 
AVIATION DEPARTMENT 
PO BOX 6050-EP 
MISSION VIEJO, CA 92690 


Bilingual reporter needed to cover 
police beat for aggressive daily on 
U.S.-Mexico border. Contact Lavice 
Laney, ef Editor, The Brownsvil- 
le Herald, PO Box 351, Brownsville, 
Texas 78520. (512) 542-4301. 








BUREAU REPORTER 

The Savannah News-Press is seeking 
experienced reporter for the Statesboro 
Bureau, to cover the town of Statesboro, 
and Screven, Emanuel, Bulloch and 
Evans counties, under the direction of 
the Metro Desk for the News/Press. 
Minimun three years of hard news 
experience and a college degree 
required. Must be able to use 35mm 
camera. Send resume and clips to: 
Loyall Soloman, Metro Editor, Savan- 
nah News-Press, PO Box 1088, Savan- 
nah, GA 31402. 


BUSINESS STAFF WRITER 
Immediate opening for business writer. 
Prefer experienced journalist. Business 
background helpful. Zone 5, 65,000 
AM daily in highly competitive subur- 
ban market. Heavy industry to Fortune 
500 companies to “mom and pop” 
stories provides interesting business 
community. New state-of-the-art facili- 
ties at progressive newspaper. Good 
salary, fringes. Resume with clips and 
references to Box 4473, Editor & 
Publisher. 








BUSINESS REPORTER sought by 
award-winning weekly in Up-State New 
York. Experience, strong writing skills 
required; business background 
preferred. Send resume, clips to Box 
4487, Editor & Publisher. 





BUSINESS REPORTER- For transporta- 
tion and environmental beats. At least 3 
to 5 years of daily newspaper reporting 
experience required; business reporting 
background preferred. Send resume 
and clips to Dominic M. Cappa, Editor, 
Philadelphia Business Journal, 718 
— Suite 6N, Philadelphia, PA 





CITY EDITOR ~— to lead young staff 
on progressive 8,200 daily. Would 
consider strong weekly editor. Great 
salary, benefits. Clean, professional, 
economically sound community. Inter- 
view required. Letter, resume, clips to 
Jamie.Hurly, ME, The Daily Indepen- 
dent, PO Box 7, Ridgecrest CA 93556. 
(619) 375-4481. 


EXECUTIVE EDITOR” 


Modern Maturity, America’s largest circulation magazine, offers 
an exceptional opportunity for an Executive Editor to direct the 
operation of our dynamic Editorial Department. 


The position will be especially appealing to the results-oriented 
energetic and innovative candidate who also possesses... 


@ A Bachelor’s Degree in Journalism or Communications. 

@ Seven to ten years’ proven experience in producing superior 
magazines, including skills in wordsmithing; identifying top contri- 
butors; and initiating/coordinating diverse projects. 

© Top-notch management and budget skills. 

@ Excellent public speaking, interpersonal and organizational 


skills. 


@ A willingness to travel frequently. 


if you are the selected candidate, we will assume you a competitive 
salary, outstanding benefits amd a definite opportunity to make 
significant contributions to our organization. For consideration, we 
invite you to submit your cover letter, resume and salary history 


to... 


American Association Of Retired Persons 
3200 East Carson Street 
Lakewood, CA 90712 
Attention: Personnel Manager 


An Equal Opportunity Employer 








CITY-BUSINESS REPORTER 
Growing 13,000 circulation daily in 
South central Nebraska seeks aggres- 
sive reporter to cover city hall and 
business-industrial scene. Send 
resume, salary history and clips to Mike 
Konz, Managing Editor, Kearney Hub, 
PO Box 1988, Kearney, NE 68848. 





CITY EDITOR - Committed professional 
who understands the importance of 
community journalism needed to direct 
dedicated staff of five reporters. Local 
news is our primary focus. Keen news 
judgment, competitive spirit, imagina- 
tion and people skills necessary. Send 
cover letter, clips and resume to: Mark 
Derry, Executive Editor, The Dispatch, 
Gilroy, CA 95020. 


CITY EDITOR 

The Idaho Statesman, a seven-da 

Gannett newspaper of 57,00 

daily/78,000 Sunday circulation, is 
seeking a good teacher-communicator 
to lead a staff of 13 reporters and 2 
assistant city editors on a hard-hitting, 
responsible and innovative morning 
newspaper. We need a creative person 
who is also a good planner and has 
management experience. Send resume 
and examples of work to Assistant 
Managing Editor Jeannine Guttman, 
The Idaho Statesman, PO Box 40, 
Boise, ID 83707. 


COPY EDITOR: Feisty 15,000-circula- 
tion paper needs a bright, versatile 
editor who can handle copy, headlines 
and layout on any desk--local news, 
wire, features, sports, special sections. 
Editor must be sharp, aggressive and 
able to massage sometimes-rough copy. 
Great opportunity for someone with ties 
to the Virgin Islands or the Caribbean. 
Send resume and clips to: 
Executive Editor 
The Virgin Islands Daily News 
PO Box 7760 
St. Thomas, USV! 00801 
An equal opportunity employer. 


COPY EDITOR/PAGINATOR 
Immediate openings for copy editors 
who are accomplished at pagination or 
who possess skills with which to learn 
pagination process. Computer literacy 
essential. Page layout, design skills 
desired. New state-of-the-art facilities 
at progressive Zone 5 suburban 65,000 
AM daily. Very competitive market. 
Good pay, fringes, training. Send your 
resume with references and clips to Box 
ms Editor & Publisher. We're ready 
10 hire. 














COPY EDITOR 
The Meridian Star, an award-winning 
Sunbelt daily, is taking applications for 
copy editing positions. Contact News 
Editor Burl Denson at (601) 693-1551; 
PO Box 1591, Meridian, MS 39301. 


COPY EDITORS 

The Orlando Sentinel is looking for 
experienced copy editors. If you have at 
least two years of daily copy editing 
experience and a desire to work on a 
Pulitzer Prize winning newspaper with 
high standards and excellent working 
conditions, write James C. Clark, The 
Orlando Sentinel, 633 North Orange 
Ave. Orlando, FL 32801. 


Copy editor. Immediate opening at PM 
daily. Prefer 2-3 years experience. Will 
consider recent graduate. Send resume 
to Lance White, News Editor, PO Box 
59050, Knoxville, TN 37950 
615-521-8154. 


EDITOR/ASSISTANT EDITOR 











Fast-growing group of weekly papers in 
central New Jersey seeking editor/ 
assistant editor. Mac experience help- 
ful. Salary mid $30’s depending on 
experience. Full benefits send resume 
to Box 4500, Editor & Publsiher. 





EDITOR 


You're in the middle of a career in which 
you've distinguished yourself as a jack 
of all trades in a small daily or weekly 
newsroom. You advanced to a larger 
daily, distinguished yourself as a 
government reporter and now find your- 
self on a copy desk in Washington, DC 
for a major news organization. It’s cross 
roads time for you and you need to 
either stay on your safe but dull track or 
turn off and take a shot at the brass 
ring. You've got to make a move soon or 
it'll be too late for any real chance of 
making your mark. 


Sound familiar? If you're this person or 
someone resembling the profile, then 
you could be the person I'm looking for. 
We're a long established AM daily in 
need of a soulful editor who under- 
stands local news, has insatiable 
curiosity that translates into compelling 
copy, can revitalize staff and enliven 
content. 


Secure franchise in upscale, growth 
market within Zone 2 metro area means 
marvelous opportunity. Send cover 
letter and resume to Box 4480, Editor & 
Publisher. 





EDITOR for one of America’s finest 
weekly newspapers. We're looking for a 
strong leader who has a solid reporting 
background, finely tuned copy editing 
skills, a keen interest in photography 
and design, and an ability to challenge 
a five person news staff. If you want to 
help produce an exciting newspaper in a 
spectacular setting, write Sellett, Jack- 
a News, Box 7445, Jackson, WY 


EDITORIAL - Fairchild Publications, a 
division of Capitol Cities/ABC, Inc. has 
2 openings at news service’s Washing- 
ton Bureau to cover national business 
news for all Fairchild papers, including 
Womens Wear Daily, Daily News 
Record, “W", “M” and Electronic 
News. Need experienced daily reporters 
to follow financial news, the Commerce 
Department, SEC, Supreme Court, 
Treasury, OMB, tax regs, the Fed and 
Customs. Please send resume and at 
least 5 clips to Bureau Chief, Fairchild 
Publications, Suite 570, 1333 H St., 
N.W., Washington, DC 20005. No 
phone calls please. 


EDITOR/REPORTER 

The Bradford Era, a 12,000-circulation 
morning daily in rural Pennsylvania, 
needs a newsperson who can do it all. 
Applicant should be an experienced 
hard-news reporter who can double as a 
wire editor and produce bright page 
layouts. Send resume, clips, tearsheets 
and references to Paul Reichart, 
managing editor, The Bradford Era, PO 
Box 365, Bradford, PA 16701. 


EDITOR/REPORTER: 
Fast-growing weekly newspapers in 
Queens, New York, seek self-started to 
edit and report local news. Excellent 
opportunity: community reporting in big 
city atmosphere. Experience with 
Macintosh preferred. Send resume and 
clips to Box 4481, Editor & Publisher. 


EDITOR/WRITER 


North Suburban Philadelphia based 
publishing company seeks editor/writer 
with minimum 3 years experience for 
growing human resources magazine. 

ust be self starter who writes polished 
copy and has strong editing and people 
skills. We offer an excellent salary/ 
benefits package including 40i(k) plan. 
Send letter stating SALARY HISTORY 
AND REQUIREMENTS along with TWO 
(2) WRITING SAMPLES to: AXON 
ae Human Resources, Department 
E, 1035 Camphill Road, Fort Washing- 
ton, PA 19034 
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EDITORIAL 

We're expanding. 5,300 circulation 
daily (M-F) near Monterey looking for 
sports writer on 2-person desk; part- 
time photographer; and layout/copy 
editor, some supervision. Hiring date: 
March 1. Send resume, writing/layout 
samples and references to: Linda Loef- 
fler, Assistant Editor, Free Lance, 350 
Sixth Street, Hollister, CA 95024. 
(408) 637-5566 only before 10 AM or 
after 3 PM Pacific Time. EOE. 


EDITORIAL 
We need a special, editorially trained 
person with personal interest and exper- 
lence in the tropical-fish hobby. Strong 
copy-editing and proof reading skills are 
musts; degree in journalism or English 
required; solid backround in biology or 
natural sciences would be a plus. This 
is an entry-level editorial position with 
lots of potential for hard-worker. Our 
offices are located in South Orange 
County of Southern California. Send 
resume and cover letter stating your 
experience and or interest in the above 
field to: 
ag DIVISION 


OX 6050-E 
MISSION VIEJO, CA 92690 
Editor for 6,000-circulation PM West 
Virginia daily. Strong writing, layout and 








copy editing skills required. Send. 


resume to Robert Wingett, Publisher, 
Point Pleasant Register, Point Pleasant, 
WV 25550. 


ENTERTAINMENT 

Assistant entertainment editor sought 
to direct new Weekender section for a 
booming paper in California’s fastest 
growing county. Should have a mini- 
mum of five years in entertainment jour- 
nalism, including experience in assign- 
ment editing. Send resume, samples, 
references to Sally Ann Maas, AME 
Features & Art, The Press Enterprise, 
PO Box 792, Riverside, CA 
92502-9988. 








FEATURES EDITOR 


Creative editor sought to begin buildin 

a features department for a 30,00 

daily in western PA. Strong page 
design, imaginative story ideas, good 
reporting and people skills. Some writ- 
ing required. Send resume, three 
feature page designs, five writing 
samples and salary expectations to Box 
4503, Editor & Publisher. 


FINANCE REPORTER 


Crain’s Cleveland Business, a weekly 
business newspaper, is looking for a 
banking and finance reporter to cover 
the Cleveland market. Previous finan- 
cial coverage a must. Please send 
resume and clips to Mark Dodosh, 
Editor, 700 West St. Clair, Suite 310, 
Cleveland, OH 44113. 





FEATURE EDITOR — On quality daily in 
eastern PA. (Pulitzer 79). Ideal for 
experienced feature writer full of ideas 
and ready for next step. Write Jim 
Kevlin, Editor, Pottsville Republican, 
nee St., Pottsville, PA 





FEATURE WRITER 


Creative writer wanted for The Capital, 
Annapolis, MD. Applicants should have 
two years of experience and be able to 
show good clips. Beat will involve 
features and news features. Send 
resume and best clips to Tom 
Marquardt, Managing Editor, The Capi- 
tal, PO Box 911, Annpolis, MD 21404. 
No call please. 


FEATURE WRITER sought for immedi- 
ate opening on 7-day award-winning 
regional newspaper committed to deve- 
loping its people and its product. Inter- 
est in copy editing a plus. Send cover 
letter, resume and clips to Sherry Skuf- 
ca, ant Editor, The Journal- 
Gazette, 600 W. Main St., Fort Wayne, 
IN 46801. 








GENERAL ASSIGNMENT 
STAFF WRITER 

Staff writer with broad background 
sought for Zone 5 suburban 65,000 AM 
daily in highly competitive market. 
Good salary with fringes. Resume with 
references and clips to Box 4476, 
Editor & Publisher. 





HELP US MOVE! 


West Texas daily, circulation 30,000, 
moving soon to A.M. publication and 
expanding staff. A people-oriented 
newspaper with excellent benefits and 
opportunities for right people to move 
upward in our parent major media 
company. Some current vacancies due 
to such moves. As a result, we have 
openings for copy editor, 2 reporters 
(one with business-writing interest) and 
a creative photojournalist who does 
good work and wants it showcased. 
Prefer 1 or 2 years experience or strong 
entry-level candidates. We want to fill 
these posts quickly with quality people. 
Help us make the exciting move to A.M. 
and improve our newspaper at the same 
time. Send resume, portfolio and refer- 
ences to: Jim Servatius, Reporter- 
Telegram, 201 E. Illinois, Midland, TX 
79701. No calls, please. 





INVESTIGATIVE STAFF WRITER 
Immediate opening for investigative 
reporter on suburban Zone 5, 65,000 
AM daily. Probe organized crime, 
corrupt government and unsavory busi- 
ness concerns in an area known for its 
bad guys. Experienced reporter wanted. 
Top salary, fringes to qualified candi- 
date. New state-of-the-art facilities. 
Competitive market. Resume clips and 
references to Box 4474, Editor & 
Publisher. 






































ORDER YOUR OWN SUBSCRIPTION 
TO EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 


Use the convenient bind-in card in or write: 
EDITOR & PUBLISHER for February 24. 1990 





LOVE ANIMALS AND WORDS?. 
Southern California magazine publish- 
ing company specializing in the pet 
field wants editors for their National 
Consumer Magazines. Degree in 
Journalism/English, some experience 
preferred. Send resume and cover letter 
detailing experience or interest in 
companion animals to: 

F.P., INC. 
DEPARTMENT CF 
PO BOX 6050-EP 
MISSION VIEJO, CA 92690 

MANAGING EDITOR willing to aggres- 
sively carry out the editor’s directions to 
produce the kind of paper needed. Are 
you willing to work the necessary hours 
to see that an excellent paper is 
produced every day? Send resume and 
explain why - think you’re the person 
we want to Zone 2 newspapers at: Box 
4489, Editor & Publisher. 








METRO/REGIONAL REPORTER: 
Aggressive, accurate, imaginative 
reporter wanted for Gannett newspaper 
that’s light on meeting coverage, heavy 
on backgrounders, issues and features. 
Daily circulation-57,000; 
Sunday-80,000. Prefer some experi- 
ence. Send resume, letter and clips to: 
Roger Schneider, Metro Desk, Green 
Bay Press-Gazette, PO Box 19430, 
Green Bay, W! 54307-9430. AN 
EQUAL OPPORTUNITY EMPLOYER. 


Metro editor looking for weekend assis- 
tant to plan and coordinate news cover- 
age for our award-winning 7-day region- 
al newspaper. Perfect candidate will be 
good writing coach with fine planning 
skills. If you’d like to join our talented 
metro team, send cover letter, resume 
and samples of your work to Sherry 
Skufca, Managing Editor, The Journal- 
Gazette, 600 W. Main St., Fort Wayne, 
IN 46801. 


MILITARY WRITER 








The San Diego Union, the morning 
newspaper in California’s second 
largest city is seeking a strong writer 
and reporter who can provide 
comprehensive coverage of the nation’s 
second-largest Navy base and major 
Marine Corps training center. This is not 
beat for beginners. Previous experience 
in the beat desirable. Send resume and 
a selection of your strongest work to: 
Rick Levinson, AME/Administration, 
The San Diego Union, PO Box 191, San 
Diego, CA 92112. No phone calls, 
please. 





NEWS EDITOR 
15,000 Daily has immediate opening. 
Resume and clips to Tom Taylor, PO 
Box 129, Kinston, NC 28502. 


Opening for a business writer at the 
Spartanburg, SC Herald-Journal. Job 
includes coverage of the area’s diverse 
manufacturing and textile economies. 
Two years experience suggested. 
Contact Betsy Teeter, Business Editor, 
pada Main Street, Spartanburg, SC 


PHOTO LIBRARIAN 


Join the staff of one of the fastest grow- 
ing media companies in the Southwest 
in its Editorial Library. We are seeking 
an aggressive, enthusiastic and exper- 
ienced Librarian to be responsible for 
working with news photos. The ideal 
candidate will be knowledgeable of 
online database search using VU-TEXT. 
Requirements include: Journalism or 
Library Science degree; 2 years’ mini- 
mum experience; excellent verbal and 
written communication; strong refer- 
ence ability and service orientation. 
Send resume and references to: Libra- 
rian, Houston Post, PO Box 4747, 
Houston, TX 77210-4747. 
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HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 


HELP WANTED 





EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 


EDITORIAL 





REPORTERS — Bright, energetic, for 
quality daily (Pulitzer ‘79). Two 


— ? ; 
usiness — coal, cogeneration, retail, 
real estate, industry ranging from 
aluminum to pencils. ‘ : 
General assignment — Public affairs, 
features, spot news, municipal cover- 


age. : 

Competitive salary, benefits, profes- 
sional challenge. Write Jim Kevlin, 
Editor, Pottsville Republican, 111 
Mahantongo St., Pottsville, PA 17901. 


REPORTERS 

The Tulsa Tribune, a hard-nosed 
67,000 circuiation Monday-Saturday 
afternoon newspaper with a commit- 
ment to excellence, is seeking reporters 
for a variety of beats. Applicants should 
be interested in developing beats, 
covering breaking news, news features 
and investigative projects. Send 
resume, clips and references to Pearl 
Wittkopp, Managing Editor/News, The 
Tulsa Tribune, PO Box 1770, Tulsa, OK 
74102. No calls please. 





Small afternoon daily on NH-VT border 
seeks experienced wire editor with lively 
interest in world and national news. 
Send resume, clips, page layouts, edit- 
ing samples to: Jim Fox, editor, Valley 
News, PO Box 877, White River Junc- 
tion, VT 05001. 


SPORTS EDITOR - One of America’s 
best under-50,000 newspapers seeks a 





dynamic sports editor to lead a talented: 


staff and set a new standard for local 
coverage in a sports-crazy town. We're 
the summer training camp of the New 
Orleans Saints and home to 53 high 
schools, two colleges and the CBA 
Catbirds. If you're better than everybody 
you know at everything you do, and 
you've got the clips and refererices to 
prove it, send us a resume and a one 
page letter describing what you think a 
sports editor's role ought to be in a 
community. Write Meribeth Catinia, 
Human Resources Manager, LA 
CROSSE TRIBUNE, 401 N. 3rd St., La 
Crosse, WI 54601. Application Dead- 
line: March 12, 1990. 





REPORTER 

The Fort Worth Star Telegram is seeking 
an aggressive, independent and respon- 
sible beat reporter to work in expanding 
coverage of its most competitive, boom- 
ing region. Must have 1-5 years report- 
ing experience and want to work for 
major metropolitan daily and Sunday 
newspaper. 


Send resume and clips to: 


Joan Krauter 
Managing Editor, Northeast 
Fort Worth Star-Telegram 
807 Forest Ridge Drive, Suite 100 
Bedford, TX 76022 


REPORTER 





.Are you a full-time wire service reporter 

interested in joining a daily? The Toldeo 
Blade is looking for someone with dead- 
line writing experience to cover every- 
thing from general assignment to a 
regular beat. Top minimum $753 week. 
Send resume to Jo K. Yarborough, 541 
Superior St., Toledo, OH 43660. 


REPORTERS: I’m looking for aggressive 
people who want to work hard to 
produce outstanding news stories. | 
want reporters who won't hesitate to 
work odd hours and give up their Satur- 
day to cover breaking news. | have 
several openings. 38,000 daily AM and 
Sunday. Write: James D. Sneddon 
editor, Daily Local News, 250 N. Brad- 
ford Ave., West Chester, PA 19382 


REPORTER 
General Assignment 








Exciting Zone 5 metropolitan tabloid 
seeks an aggressive reporter with 3 to 5 
years of daily experience. Looking for a 
rising star who's a tight, bright writer 
and likes the challenge of diverse 
assignments. Send cover letter, 
resume, five great clips to Box 4504, 
Editor & Publisher. 


REPORTER/WRITER sought by Zone 6 
news and technology publication cover- 
ing the world petroleum industry. Jour- 
nalism degree a must, business writing 
experience preferred. Send resume, 
salary requirement and sample of byline 
stories to Box 4505, Editor & Publisher. 








Progress is the mother 
of problems. 
G.K Chesterton 





Respected weeklies in northwest 
Connecticut looking for aggressive, self 
starting, accurate reporter. Send 
resume and references to Managing 
Editor, The Lakeville Journal, PO Box 
353, Lakeville, CT 06039. 
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SPORTS WRITER 
Alaskan daily newspaper seeks versa- 
tile, hard worker. Send resume and 
clips ASAP to Ralph Thomas, M.E., 
Peninsula Clarion, PO Box 4330, 
Kenai, AK 99611. FAX (907) 
283-3299. 


SPORTS SLOT 


The Grand Rapids Press (145,000 
daily/190,000 Sunday) is looking for an 
experienced desk person to fill an 
immediate vacancy. 





If you have a good eye for graphics, 
strong layout abilities as well as solid 
copy editing credentials, we are inter- 
ested in talking with you. 


We are halfway between Detroit and 
Chicago, which means the Cubs, Tigers, 
Red Wings, Bulls, Pistons, White Sox, 
BlackHawks, Michigan, Michigan 
State, Notre Dame and all sorts of other 
teams and leagues. 


Send resume, samples and references 
to: Bob Becker, Sports Editor, Grand 
Rapids Press, 155 Michigan NW, Grand 
Rapids, Ml 49503 


SPECIAL SECTIONS EDITOR 
Quality-oriented, award winning 
23,000 Texas Gulf Coast daily has 
immediate opening for business and 
special sections editor. Will manage, 
edit and design at least 8-10 special 
sections per year plus manage, edit, 
layout and do some writing for twice- 
weekly business pages. Editing and 
layout experience a must. Must also be 
adept at dealing with advertisers and 
the business community. Send applica- 
tion, clips and layout samples to: Dee 
Mciihenny, Managing Editor, The 
Brazosport Facts, Box 549, Brazosport, 
TX 77531. 


Sports Editor. Full-time position super- 
vising one reporter and covering local 
youth sports for quality twice-weekly 
newspaper on California’s beautiful 
Central Coast. Night and weekend work 
involved. Applicant should have fours 
years experience as reporter or two as 
editor, be able to use camera, have 
dependable car and know sports statis- 
tics. Salary negotiable. Gas allowance 
and benefits. Send resumes and salary 
needs to Managing Editor Jerry Bunin, 
PO Box 460, Arroyo Grande, 93421, 
CA. Do not telephone. 


THE MANHATTAN MERCURY is seek- 
ing a city editor to supervise reporting 
staff on a 13,000 daily in a big eight 
university community. Minimum two 
years experience. Long hours, high 
pressure, great learning environment. 
Contact Bill Felber, Executive Editor, 
(913) 776-1616. 











TIRED OF COP RUNS, CHICKEN 
DINNERS AND CHAMBERS OF 
COMMERCE? Tired of covering not-so- 
big fish in even smaller ponds? Had it 
with constant pressure, crazy hours, no 
thanks, low pay? 


Feed The Children - evangelical, hunger 
relief organizaton - seeks journalist to 
write for magazine, newsletters, 
brochures, press releases, etc. How 
about your own office, steady hours, 
great co-workers? How about work that 
really counts for something? 


Must have college degree, two years 
newspaper experience. Pluses: know- 
ledge of photography, DTP, page 
design, Bible. 


Send resume, clips to George Mamo, 
Feed The Children, PO Box 36, Oklaho- 
ma City, OK 73101-0036. Please, no 
phone calls. 





The Anchorage Times offers a unique 
Alaska adventure for experienced copy 
editors. The Times has recently 
expanded from an afternoon newspaper 
to all-day publication and extended its 
coverage and circulation throughout the 
state. We need seasoned people to work 
with a young, aggressive staff in a 
competitive newspaper city. The news 
adventure will surprise you with seldom 
a dull day. The living adventure will 
reveal a land of extraordinary natural 
beauty. When you are not working on 
top news stories of the day, you will 
discover an uncommon land of moun- 
tains, lakes, parks, and legends. For a 
professional challenge on a growing 
newspaper in a land of mystique and 
excitement, send resume to Paul Jenk- 
ins, Managing Editor, The Anchorage 
Times, PO Box 40, Anchorage, Alaska, 
99510-0040. 





WRITER 


Award-winning agricultural magazine 
located in the greater Kansas City area 
has an opening for writer/editor. Some 
experience preferred, but will consider 
recent graduate. Send cover letter, 
including salary history, current resume 
and your three best feature samples to 
Human Resources, Vance Publishing, 
Editor, Pork 90, PO Box 2939, Shaw- 
wny Mission, KS 66201. 





The Burlington Free Press, a Gannett 
newspaper in Burlington, Vermont, is 
looking for assistant city editor/business 
editor and an assistant news editor. 
Send resume and work samples to Ron 
Passes Editor, Burlington Free 
Press, 191 College Street, Burlington, 
VT 05401. 





WRITER/PUBLICATIONS MANAGER 
The Christian Broadcasting Network 
(CBN) has an immediate opening for a 
published writer, proficient in inspira- 
tional and instructional prose. Wil! write 
and manage ministry literature publica- 
tions. Knowledge of publication produc- 
tion (design, layout, printing, etc.) 
desired. Submit writing samples and 
resume to: 

CBN wala Department 
ox F-3 


CBN Center 
Virginia Beach, VA 23463 





FREELANCE 


FREELANCE WRITERS to contribute 
news and feature articles to food busi- 
ness magazine with 50,000 circulation 
in U.S. and international markets. 
Writers must have experience in report- 
ing on some or all aspects of America’s 
food and beverage industry with an 
emphasis on business and marketing 
stories (i.e., new product coverage, 
corporate profiles, insights on market- 
ing, ect.). Pays $200 to $300 for one- 
page (800 words) articles on accep- 
tance. Please send cover letter, clips 
and SASE, to Bob Messenger, Senior 
Editor, Food Business Magazine, 301 
E. Erie St., Chicago, IL 60611. 


MARKETING 


MARKETING DIRECTOR. Growing 
group of family-owned N.J. weekly 
newspapers seeks a dynamic, hands-on 
marketing director. Strong leadership, 
organizational skills, sales track record 
and ability to work well with people 
essential. Will have support of excellent 
retail sales director and classified sales 
manager. An outstanding opportunity in 
a fine area with good salary and benefits 
package. Please send resume, salary 
history and requirements to Roslyn 
Denard, General Manager, The Prince- 
ton Packet, Inc., PO Box 350, Prince- 
ton, NJ 08542. 


PRODUCTION/TECH 























PLANT OPERATIONS 


MANAGER 


The New York Daily News is seeking a Plant Operations Manager. 
This person will be responsible for maintaining the day-to-day opera- 
tions in one or more of the following areas: Press, Paperhanditing, 
Platemaking, Maintenance and Facilities Departments. 


The position requires at least five (5) years managerial experience. 
Some college preferred, with emphasis in business, graphic arts 
managemeni, or industrial management. 


The successful canididate should possess proven leadership and 
decision making skills, as well as strong analytical and oral and written 
communciations skills. Must also be a results-oriented individual with 
a demonstrated record in implementing productivity and training 


programs. 


This position offers an excellent compensation package, commensu- 
rate with experience, comprehensive benefit programs, and an 


opportunity for professional growth. 


Please forward resume and salary history in strict confidence to: 


Personnel Manager 
Daily News 
220 East 42nd Street 


DAILYeNEWS 





New York, NY 10017 
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HELP WANTED 





PHOTOGRAPHY 


PRODUCTION/TECH 


SALES 


POSITIONS WANTED 
CARTOONIST 








PHOTOGRAPHER: Understand how to 
take and generate news pix? Send tear- 
sheets, explain how you find action 
news pix. Not interested in feature 
photography. 38,000 a.m. Daily and 
Sunday. James D. Sneddon, Editor, 
Daily Local News, 250 N. Bradford 
Ave., West Chester, PA 19382 


; PRESS MANAGER 
Growing daily/weekly newspaper group 
seeks manager to supervise all phases 
of the pressroom. Requires extensive 
press knowledge on Goss Headline 
press. Send resume to: Times- 
Advocate, 207 E. Pennsylvania Ave. 
Escondido, CA 92025. Attn: Personnel 





PRODUCTION/TECH 


IMMEDIATE opening for qualified Goss 
Urbanite pressman. Good pay and 
benefits. Non-smoking environment. 
7-day daily, 18,000 circulation. Send 
resume to: Box 450, Farmington, NM 
87499 





PRESSMAN 
Goss Web Urbanite, experienced, excel- 
lent growth potential. Salary and bene- 
fits over scale. Zone 2. NSD Aes 
Corp. Call Park Chin (516) 484-330 
or FAX resume (516) 484-6749. 





The Virgin Islands Daily News, a 
Gannett newspaper, is searching for a 
~ pressperson. We have a seven-unit 

joss Community press. We publish six 
mornings a week. We are looking for 
someone who enjoys the outdoor life 
(our weather is the best in the world) 
and who has a passion for quality repro- 
duction. Must have at least two years of 
experience. Good salary and benefits. 
Write Howard Lawrence, Virgin Island 
News, PO Box 7760, St. Thomas, VI 
00801. No phone calls please. An 
equal opportunity employer. 


iCclext 





advanced text processing. 


computers and 
communication skills. 





CText, an innovative developer of software for the 
newspaper publishing industry, is seeking skilled and 
motivated people to join us in our unprecedented 
growth. We offer hands-on opportunities at the leadin 
edge of technology: micro 


viewing to fill the following positions: 
SALES 


Outstanding opportunity for an aggressive sales 
professional familiar with the newspaper publishing 
industry. The idea] candidate must have a proven track 
record in — sales, be familiar with micro- 
ave strong organizational and 
Extensive travel required. 
Position is based out of Southeastern Michigan. 


EDUCATION SPECIALISTS 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 

If you are a hands on, take charge 
manager with experience in MacIntosh 
desktop publishing and Goss Communi- 
ty and various sheetfed presses, we 
need to talk. We are a chain of shopping 
— covering over 150,000 homes in 
Zone 7 with extensive commercial print- 
ing. Respond with resume and sala 
history to: Box 4502, Editor 
Publisher. 





Press operator/trainee, mid-sized dail 
& Sunday letterpress operations witl 
conversion & expansion plan. Web! 
offset, letterpress or flexo experience 
Send resume to: 
Chattanooga Publishing Co. 
PO 447 


Box 1 
Chattanooga, TN 37401-1447 





A system is nothing more 
than the subordination 
of all aspects of the 
universe to any one 

such aspect. 

Jorge Luis Borges 


ssors, LANs a 
‘ext is currently inter- 





ADVERTISING SALES 

One of America’s fastest growing weekly 
publications. The prestigious Beverl 
Hills Courier, now in its 25th year 
needs ad representatives for classified 
retail, and national. The Beverly Hills 
Courier, 8840 Olympic Bivd., Beverly 
Hills, CA 90211. Telephone: (213. 
278-1322 Fax: 271-5118 


REGIONAL SALES MANAGER 





The Inland Empire Paper Company is a 
250 TPD modern paper mill located in 
Spokane, Washington. We have been in 
operation since 1911 and our 118 
employees produce quality newsprint 
for distribution in seven western states. 


We are currently looking for a regional 
sales manager. Applicants must have a 
proven sales history with the ability to 
attract new customers while maintain- 
ing existing accounts. Responsiveness 
to customer concerns is vital. This 
person should be a self starter and have 
the ability to work independently. 


With 76 lakes and 4 major rivers, 27 
national forests and parks, 14 golf 
courses, 24 ski areas all within a short 
driving distance, plus educational and 
cultural opportunities and affordable 
housing, Spokane is a terrific place to 
live and work. 


Send resume to: 
Inland Empire Paper Company 
N. 3320 Argonne 
Spokane, WA 99212 
ATIN: Tom Brown 


POSITIONS 
WANTED 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


General management/ad director. Daily 
& weekly publishing experience. Avail- 
able due to sale of metro daily. Mr. 
Taylor (916) 682-2418, AM. 


PUBLISHER/GENERAL MANAGER 
Proven leader with extensive experi- 
ence. Enthusiastic motivator who guar- 
antees to improve your product and 
bottom-line. Available for interview 
now. Write Box 4499, Editor & 
Publisher. 

















Publisher/GM, enthusiastic, exception- 
ally strong motivator of people and 
sales. Dynamic leader, planner, hands- 
on doer to bring your property to new 
heights in the 1990’s. Box 4446, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Multi-experienced 25+ years circula- 
tor. Strong in sales, leader. Box 5302, 
Orange, CA 92613 (714) 774-1995. 


CIRCULATION 


52 year old daily newspaper circulation 
specialist with 30 years experience 
available and willing to relocate. Please 
contact: Dave Gage, 216 Orange Street, 
Galion, Ohio 44833. Phone (419) 
468-9642. 








EDITORIAL 


ARTS/ENTERTAINMENT WRITER 
Seeks Sunbelt. 20 yrs in print, radio, 
TV. Dan: (904) 622-6528. 


EXPERIENCED PUBLISHER 

28 years experience with community 
daily newspapers. Seek new opportunity 
to lead, manage daily following sale of 
newspaper. Excellent business, 
management, circulation and sales 
skills. Proven leader. Will relocate. 
Excellent references. Call Chester 
Anglen (214)937-2772 or send FAX to 
(214)937-1139. 


Experienced, hard-hitting investigative 
reporter seeking position with magazine 
or newspaper located in the Washington 
DC metropolitan area; Solid references, 
(301) 317-8912 Tim Maier. 


Top-notch news editor, foreign editor, 
wire editor seeking to move up to 
managing editor. Let me motivate your 
staff. Wide experience U.S. and abroad. 
Best in the business. Box 4482, Editor 
& Publisher. 


WIRE OR COPY EDITOR 

| have six years experience as an AP 
editor and reporter including three years 
as a superisor. I’m especially strong on 
national and foreign issues, and have 
excellent people skills. I’m looking for a 
new Challenge at a quality meduim-to- 
large sized daily. reply to Box 4508, 
Editor & Publisher. 


Invest in Your Future. 
Subscribe to E&P Today! 
Call (212) 675-4380 




















PHOTOGRAPHY 





Award-winning chief photographer with 
3 years experience at a small daily staff 
seeks position with a larger paper. Zone 
is unimportant. | am hard working and 
eager to learn. Please reply Box 4493, 
Editor & Publisher. 








Photography, M.A. in journalism seeks 
entry-level position with weekly or daily. 
Creative, hard-working, versatile--not 
your “run-of-the-mill” shooter! 
Resume/portfolio: Nancy Prawdzik, PO 
Box 40, Indian Beach, NC 28575. 
(919) 247-2782. 





Responsible for software installation and training of 
system users. Experience with MS/PC-DOS and knowl- 
edge of basic network principles required. Familiari 
with the newspaper industry and typesetting prefe ls 
Training and/or programming experience a plus. Can- 
didates must be able to communicate effectively and 
travel extensively. Fluency in Spanish desirable, but 
not required. 








Please send resume in strictest confidence to: 


CText, Inc. 


1286 Eisenhower Place 
Ann Arbor, MI 48108 


ATTN: Personnel 
CText is an Equal Opportunity Employer 
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SHOP TALK AT THIRTY 








By David Kattenburg 


In a surprise move, Nicaragua’s 
Supreme Electoral Council was pre- 
paring to take legal action against the 
pro-Sandinista newspaper El Nuevo 
Diario as of E&P press time. 

The SEC was thinking about clos- 
ing the paper down for a day because 
it constantly refers to the opposition 
Union Nacional Opositora in an 
“offensive and denigrating” manner. 

The 14-party UNO coalition has 
many former contras in its ranks and 
has been pejoratively called the “GN- 
UNO” in Nuevo Diario headlines. 
“GN” stands for the hated “Guardia 
Nacional” of former dictator Anasta- 
sio Somoza Debayle, ousted in the 
insurrection that brought the Sandi- 
nistas to power in 1979. Some of these 
contras are former National Guards- 
men. 

Nuevo Diario’s provocative 
approach — in the closing days of 
one of Latin America’s most impor- 
tant electoral campaigns — typifies 
how Nicaraguan newspapers act as 
political protagonists rather than the 
objective chroniclers U.S. papers 
consider themselves to be. 

There are three Nicaraguan dailies, 
all run by the same family. Barricada 
(circulation 50,000), under the direc- 
tion of Carlos Fernando Chamorro 
Barrios, is the official organ of the 
governing Frente Sandinista (FSLN). 
Carlos Chamorro’s uncle, Xavier 
Chamorro Cardenal, is director of El 
Nuevo Diario (circulation 65,000), 
and his mother Violeta Barrios de 
Chamorro is the president and direc- 
tor general of staunchly anti-Sandi- 
nista La Prensa (circulation 55,000). 
Together with the weekly opposition 
tabloid La Cronica, these papers 
squabble over the grand political 
issues leading up to the February 25 
elections — and over whether or not 
it’s OK to squabble. 

“The marked polarization on the 
political plane is reflected in the mass 
media, where the absence of objec- 
tivity goes to extremes difficult to 
imagine,” said a recent United 
Nations report. 

“In Nicaragua, every day, there 
exist three distinct realities,” added 
La Cronica managing editor Edwin 
Yllescas Salinas. “Nuevo Diario pre- 
sents one reality, Barricada presents 





(Kattenburg is a free-lance writer 
currently in Nicaragua.) 





another reality, and La Prensa pre- 
sents yet another. Each morning you 
can choose which world you want to 
live in.” 

With the exception of La Cronica — 
respected by Sandinistas and opposi- 
tionists alike as balanced and 
serious — Nicaraguan papers bit- 
terly defend their right to fight and 
even unite against those who would 
abridge this tradition. 

“We’re combative and politi- 
cized,” said Xavier Chamorro of 
Nuevo Diario. “Do you want news- 
papers here to be like in San Salva- 
dor? That don’t say anything? Why 
should we be like the Washington 
Post?” 


Nicaragua’s newspapers — political protagonists 


fraud. 

“People who make such state- 
ments have to provide proof,” said 
Beteta, who noted that La Prensa has 
been reprimanded for insulting the 
SEC, using the term “frentesomocis- 
tas” to describe the Sandinistas and 
referring to President Daniel Ortega 
as “New Rambo.” 

Each Nicaraguan paper has its own 
persona. Nuevo Diario is “yellow,” 
specializing in stories about lurid 
murders, rapes, UFOs and sorcery. 
Barricada is more serious. 

“To be a journalist involves an 
enormous degree of social and politi- 
cal responsibility,” said Montene- 
gro. 








“Nuevo Diario presents one reality, Barricada 
presents another reality, and La Prensa presents yet 
another. Each morning you can choose which world 


you want to live in.” 








According to Barricada editorial 
chief Sofia Montenegro, “Nicaragua 
is a polarized society and the media 
reflects this. So long as the war exists 
combative journalism will exist.” 

La Prensa director Pablo Antonio 
Cuadra agreed. 

“It’s very difficult to ask, after 10 
years of dictatorship and censorship, 
that there be equilibrium, that circum- 
stances be angelic,” he said. “I don’t 
believe U.S. newspapers have been 
less devoted to their own 
candidates....” 

Caught in the crossfire of Nicara- 
guan print journalism is Adolfo 
Beteta,. media and social communica- 
tions director of the SEC — an auton- 
omous arm of the Nicaraguan govern- 
ment which has the authority to 
enforce the media component of the 
electoral law. 

“We can’t just say that because 
we’re an underdeveloped country we 
should engage in caveman journal- 
ism,” he said. 

According to Beteta, Nuevo Dia- 
rio’s stance has been particularly 
troublesome. He added that Barri- 
cada has behaved well (an opinion 
seconded by a report of a U.N. obser- 
vation team headed by former U.S. 
Attorney General Elliot Richardson). 
But La Prensa has a penchant for hair- 
raising, undocumented accounts of 
totalitarian brutality and electoral 


La Prensa — opponent of Somoza 
under the direction of Pedro Joaquin 
Chamorro, who was murdered in 
1978, and an equally bitter enemy of 
Sandinismo with his widow Violeta in 
charge — has become the mouth- 
piece of the UNO. It promoted Vio- 
leta Chamorro’s candidacy before the 
UNO’s formation and now special- 
izes in stories about her electoral 
campaign, virtually excluding news 
on the other eight opposition parties 
and alliances. 

“We have to be the voice of the 
UNO,” said Pablo Antonio Cuadra. 
“We give space to parties that seem 
to us truly democratic, but not to 
those who are simply, as the French 
say, collaborators.” 

La Prensa “denies reality, denies 
things that are happening in Nicara- 
gua that are not Violeta Chamorro,” 
said Edgar Chamorro (no relation), 
who worked for the contras between 
1982 and 1984 and then quit in disgust. 
Together with former CIA official 
David MacMichael, Chamorro works 
in Managua with the Institute for 
Media Analysis. 

La Prensa “gives a very deformed 
vision of reality,” said Manglio 
Tirado, Managua correspondent for 
the Mexican newspaper Excelsior and 
president of the Association of For- 
eign Correspondents in Nicaragua. 





(Continued on page 36) 
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AMERICA* EAST 


MARCH 28-30, 1990, HERSHEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


This coming March 28-30, thousands of newspaper equipment buyers 
will head to Hershey, PA for the AMERICA EAST OPERATIONS Confer- 
ence. It is the largest regional trade show of newspaper equipment held 
in the U.S....and E&P will be there! 


E&P will have extra distribution of our March 24 issue at the conference 
and therefore in the hands of key buyers representing newspapers in 11 
regional states. It is the “tech” pages of E&P that these buyers turn to 
read about new, beneficial and innovative developments in newspaper- 
ing. E&P is a familiar sight to these newspaper industry people and the 
best possible vehicle for your advertising message. 


Your ad message in every issue of E&P is important and it will be espe- 
cially so in our “at the show” March 24th issue! Use your ad space to 
show the buyers the products you have to offer, invite them to your 
booth or simply welcome them to the show! You can even use this 


space to invite them to visit you at the uncoming ANPA/TEC Show in 
Las Vegas, June 16-20. 


Remember, your ad in E&P’s March 24th issue will reach important 
buyers and decision makers both at the show and not at the show. You 
may not be able to see everyone at the conference but with your ad in 
E&P, everyone will be sure to see you! 


DEADLINES FOR MARCH 24 ISSUE: 
Space-March 14 Material-March 16 


CALL YOUR ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVE 
AND RESERVE YOUR SPACE TODAY! 


New York Chicago Los Angeles San Francisco Toronto 
212 + 675 + 4380 312 * 641 + 0041 213 + 382 * 6346 415+ 421 * 7950 416 * 833 * 6200 


hay Editor & Publisher \? £) “:. 


11 West 19th Street * New York. N.Y. 10011 * 212675 4380 ANPA 
FAX#'212 929 1259 
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— arent the 


only ones paying 
attention to headlines 


in Albuquerque 


~The Albuquerque Tribune aa 


Tomatoes cost a lot of lettuce | 
omg 2 3 | 


Informative, attention-getting often entertaining. And they’ve earned 
headlines don’t just happen. They're the — The Tribune top honors for meeting 
result of talent and hard work, especially Scripps Howard's 1989 newsroom goal 
at The Albuquerque Tribune. of improved headline writing. 

Since headlines are the first-read, The Tribune$ editors are grateful 
most-read part of any paper, they for the recognition. But they wontt 
require quality time. The Tribune is forget it's the reader's attention that 
continually fine-tuning its procedures _really counts. 
to give copy editors the time, trainin: ara 
and support they need to create sae aie SCRIPPS HOWARD 
pelling, incisive heads. a1 NEWSPAPERS 

Theresults are consistently engaging, DELIVERING TOTAL QUALITY 



































